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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
RIDAY’S news from the Near East is distinctly better. 
In the first place, the reply of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government to Russia’s Note concerning the terms of a 
Conference, which was communicated on Thursday, is stated 
by the St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times to mark a 
departure from the hitherto irreconcilable attitude of the 
Vienna Cabinet. As he remarks, it is possible that this may 
simply be an act of diplomatic tactics, but the general 
impression seems to be that the situation has improved and 
is improving. This favourable view is confirmed by the fact 
that the Austrian newspapers generally are assuming a 
peaceful attitude, especially in regard te an agreement with 
Turkey. For example, the Neue Freie Presse goes so far as 
to say that “a pacific agreement with Turkey would be worth 
the greatest sacrifice.” If this means that Austria will not 
attempt to pick a quarrel over the boycott, and will agree to 
reasonable monetary compensation, a better understanding 
will soon be achieved. Speaking generally, we can only say 
that everything depends upon Austria. She can if she will 
give the world as a Christmas gift the incomparable blessing 
of peace. 


On Friday week Signor Tittoni made an important speech 
in the Italian Chamber on foreign policy. He was apologetic 
and explanatory throughout, and showed how great had been 
the effect on the Government of the recent damaging 
criticisms. He confessed that in his speech at Carate he 
had failed to express his opinion that alterations in existing 
Treaties, such as those introduced by Austria-Hungary, were 
inexcusable without the consent of all the signatories; and that 


| against Russia. 





he had assumed too easily that the modifications in Articles | 


XXV. and XXIX. of the Treaty of Berlin would be generally 
recognised as desirable. He had, in fact, displayed too much 
“sincerity” in anticipating events. The Times correspon- 
dent says that Signor Tittoni’s statement was received with 
coldness at first, but with more sympathy towards the end. 
The violent criticisms of Signor Tittoni’s policy seem to mean, 
not that Italians wish to end the Triple Alliance, but that 
they do resent being asked to subordinate their interests to 
those of Austria-Hungary, especially when that involves 
accepting her anti-European conduct as a matter of course. 
They desire to preserve their right of independent judgment, 
and it is one of the few happy auguries for the future of 
Europe that they should have insisted on this point. It 
was not till Signor Tittoni had blessed the principles of his 





assailants that the Government policy was formally approved 
by 276 votes against 134. 


In the Reichstag on Monday Prince Biilow reviewed the 
European situation in a carefully prepared speech, of which 
a considerable part was written. First he denied the assertion 
that Germany was opposed to the reform movement in 
Turkey. Her sympathy with the revolution was quite com- 
patible with her former friendly relations with the old régime. 
As for the alterations in the Berlin Treaty, the principle on 
which Germany acted was—we quote the Times report— 
that “in the diplomatic game other Powers must be left to 
take the lead.” At the same time, Germany was determined 
to be loyal to her ally Austria-Hungary. “ We did not hesitate 
for an instant,” said Prince Bilow, “not merely to do nothing 
which could hamper the interests of Austria-Hungary, but 
actively to support those interests as far as possible.” 
Turning to Russia, Prince Biilow said that he had agreed with 
M. Isvolsky that German policy ought to have no point 
The differences between Italy and Austria- 
Hungary ought to be composed easily enough, as Italy was 
faithful to the Triplice. Finally, Prince Biilow declared that 
he agreed with Sir Edward Grey that a Conference on the 
Balkan question might be “a great sedative or an exciting 
stimulant.” “We wish,” he added, “that it may be a 
sedative.” We confess that we break down in all attempts to 
reconcile these mutually contradictory principles. Thick- 
and-thin “loyalty” to Austria-Hungary, if Austria-Hungary 
should be ultimately recalcitrant, would make the rest of 
Prince Biilow’s programme absolutely impossible. 


On Thursday Prince Biilow, who bad an audience of two 
hours with the Emperor on the Wednesday—the first since 
the issue of the Imperial Rescript of November 7th—made a 
statement of Germany's attitude towards the question of the 
limitation of armaments by international agreement. He 
had been asked why Germany had declined to entertain pro- 
posals for the limitation of naval armaments. In the first 
place, no such proposals had reached Germany. At the 
same time, she regarded the limitation of armaments as in 
itself extremely desirable. Her attitude had been deter- 
mined, however, by doubts as to the practicability of such 
proposals, and the opportuneness of fruitless discussions, 
which in so delicate a question might easily accentuate instead 
of mitigating differences. The technical difficulties were also 
very great. Would it not be incalculably difficult to separate 
aspirations which were justified from aspirations which were 
not justified, and to assess in advance the growth of economic 
interests, and of economic ambitions and hopes, and to 
measure the results ? 


Germany's position, added Prince Biilow, would become 
really bad, and peace would be seriously endangered, if she 
reduced her armaments below the level which her position in 
Earope required. Lastly, the measure and extent of her 
naval armaments was fixed by law. At the same time, 
Germany had great demands upon her purse for her Army 
and for social reform. “ These facts completely preclude tho 
possibility of our exceeding in our shipbuilding programme 
that which is necessary for our defence, and has accordingly 
been laid down by law.” These phrases, we take it, meun 
that Germany will do just what she thinks necessary, no more 
and no less. That is exactly what sensible people always 
knew she would say. In reality the Chancellor's speech leaves 
matters very much where they were. 


The New York correspondent of the Times describes in 
Monday's paper some revelations made before the Tariff 
Committee at Washington, showing that the schedules of the 
Dingley Tariff Act and of the Tariff Law of 1883 were largely 
framed by men directly interested in the maintenance of high 
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dutfes. Mr. S. N. D. North while secretary of the Woollen 
Manufacturers’ Association in 1897 helped Senator Aldrich’s 
Committee to frame the wool and woollen schedule of the 
Dingley Law. Mr. North, it seenis, served the Senate Com- 
mittee without pay, but received his regular salary during his 
service as confidential clerk of the Senate Finance Committee 
from the Woollen Association, which appears to have given 
him a purse of £1,000. Mr. Whitman, a woollen manufacturer, 
wrete to Mr. North that he relied upon him to advance his 
interests. “I depend upon you,” he said,—“dress goods, 
yarns and tops.” Mr. North answered: “I will do the best I 
ean.” In another letter Mr. North said: “Allison and Platt 
trust me, and I expect they will agree to what I have asked.” 
The correspondent points out that in the Commission which 
framed the Act of 1883 only three of the nine members were 
not directly interested in the legislation they were creating. 
As we have always said, corruption follows inevitably in the 
train of every Protective tariff. This American case is no 
doubt exceptionally bad, but the danger is never absent in 
any country. 


Mr. Roosevelt's seventh and last Message to Congress was 
read to both Houses on Tuesday. Dealing with Labour 
questions, he advocates the prohibition of child labour, the 
diminution of woman labour, and the shortening of hours of 
all mechanical labour. He recommends the imposition of a 
progressive Inheritance-tax on large fortunes, and, as far as 
possible, the lightening of the burden of taxation on thefsmall 
man. The National Government, he holds, should legislate 
in thoroughgoing fashion to secure the insurance of all wage 
workers; but it is not at present necessary to consider the 
larger and more general Governmental old-age pension 
schemes adopted by most European Governments. He notes, 
however, with regret that in this respect the generosity of 
the United States towards her employees compares most un- 
favourably with that of even the poorest European States. 


Discussing the position of the Judges, the President recom- 
mends the doubling of their existing and wholly inadequate 
salaries. After condemning the greed and recklessness 
shown in the exhuustion of the natural resources of the 
country, and in particular of forests, and the peremptory 
need of checking further mischief, the President deals briefly 
with foreign policy. For the last ten years they had proved 
their good intentions by their deeds. “We have behaved 
and are bebaving towards other nations as in private life 
an honourable man would bebave towards his fellows.” 
The President approves of the scheme to complete as soon as 
possible a squadron of eight battleships of the best existing 
design, the four new ships to be of a heavy, single-calibre or 
big-gun type. The Message is, in our opinion, a worthy 
valedictory address. It closes an epoch in Mr. Roosevelt's 
career, and possibly the most important. If he is alive, 
however, four years hence, we do not doubt his being sent 
once more to the White House. The intellectuals, the money- 
makers, and “the upper classes” may be tired of Mr. Roose- 
velt, but we believe his hold on the masses is as great as ever. 


If we were to judge by some of the Liberal papers, 
we might imagine that the country was in a state of 
ferment against the House of Lords. Truth, however, 
compels us to say that we see no signs whatever of 
that widespread national indignation which constitutes a 
political crisis. The Government and their thick-and-thin 
supporters are of course indignant with the House of Lords, 
but the country asa whole is quite unmoved. Meantimesome 
two hundred and thirty Liberal Members have signed a 
memorial to the Prime Minister on the subject of the House 
of Lords, urging him to take action at the earliest possible 
moment. Unfortunately, however, the Members make no 
suggestion as to what that action should be. Apparently 
“ Defiance, not attack,” is their motto. “Shout, but don’t hit. 
Bark, but don’t bite!” Mr. Asquith, in the speech to be made 
by him at the Eighty Club on Friday evening, will, it is 
understood, deal with the whole problem. As we go to press 
on Friday afternoon, we cannot comment on his speech. 
Unless, however, we are grossly mistaken, it will be of no 
grave moment. By this we mean that, though it will be no 
doubt an exceedingly able and impressive piece of oratory, it 
will not advance matters beyond the stage of “ Beware lest 
you provoke us beyond endurance !” 








In reality there is only one way to deal with the Lords and 
that is as follows. The Lords at present have the dab 
imposed upon them to reject legislation which they do me 
think is for the good of the nation. If the Government reall 
hold, as they profess, that the Lords have no right to enue 
those powers, then it is their business to ask the country to 
endorse their view. Since it is impossible to believe that the 
King would consent to make Peers in order to pass a Bill 
abolishing the veto of the Lords without a dissolution, thig 
means that dissolution is the only weapon in the hands 
of the Liberal Government. If, then, the Government mean 
what they say, they will dissolve at once and appeal to 
Caesar. Of course they will do nothing of the kind. We say 
this not without a certain sense of regret, for from many 
points of view a dissolution would suit us exactly. The 
almost certain result would be the return of the Unionists 
with a small majority, or else the retention of power by the 
present Government with one still smaller. In either cage 
moderate opinion would hold the balance and prove the chief 
influence in the Government. As Unionist Free-traderg 
nothing would please us better than to see a Unionist 
Government in power with a majority too small to make it 
possible for them to destroy our Free-trade system. If, on 
the other hand, there is no dissolution, and this Government 
continue in office for another two years, it is as certain as 
anything can be in politics that there will be another “land. 
slide,” and the Unionists will be returned with a large and 
compact majority, which must mean the overthrow of Free. 
trade. If, then, the Government dissolve, we shall view their 
decision with approval, though the grounds for our approval 
will be very different from those of their ordinary supporters, 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Asquith 
made a statement as to the remaining business of the Session, 
The Children Bill, the Scottish Education Bill, the Preven. 
tion of Crime Bill, the Housing of the Working Classes 
(Ireland) Bill, the Port of London Bill, and the Coal Mines 
(Eight Hours) Bill will be added to the statute-book. The 
rest will be abandoned, but as to the Irish Land Bill, he 
assured the Irish Nationalists that the Government would do 
their best to carry it next Session. 


The House of Commons during the week has been chiefly 
occupied with the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. We have 
expressed elsewhere the very grave objections which we have 
to this Protectionist measure, a measure which, in truth, 
is never defended on grounds of public hygiene—the only 
grounds on which it might conceivably bear defence—but which 
is almost openly advocated as a Bill to raise the wages of 
miners by Act of Parliament. On Thursday night many points 
of detail were discussed at great length, but the Government 
made no substantial concessions. Granted, indeed, their 
determination to limit the hours of labour by law, it was 
impossible for them to do so. Friday’s Times contains 
an admirable letter by Sir Frederick Banbury. “The 
Bill,” he says, “is a betrayal of the interests of the 
whole community in order to secure preferential treat- 
ment for the colliers.” That is absolutely true; but could 
there be a more astonishing example of political topsy- 
turvydom? Here is Sir Frederick Banbury, a vehement 
Preferentialist and Protectionist, upbraiding a so-called Free- 
trade Government for what is undoubtedly a piece of pure 
Protection,—a piece of Protection which, if Cobden and Bright 
were alive, they would know how to churacterise in its true 
terms. Yet when we venture, as we have done, to point 
out that a Government which takes such action cannot be 
described as being true to anti-Protectionist principles, we are 
denounced as having abandoned our Free-trade position. 


On Wednesday, at a general meeting of the Education 
Settlement Committee, Lord Cromer, who presided, won very 
hearty approval from his very distinguished audience by 
declaring that a noble attempt had recently been made to 
settle the question. “It was not possible to exaggerate the 
debt the country owed to that great, strong-minded, and able 
prelate, and that equally able and high-minded Nonconformist, 
Mr. Runciman.” In the course of the proccedings a most 
admirable and most conciliatory speech was made vy Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton. Another notable speech was that of the 
Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, a Baptist clergyman of great dis- 
tinction and influence in his Church. Finally, a resolution 
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a passed appointing an Executive Committee to collect 
i ation and to examine various plans and suggestions for 
pp The Executive Committee includes various 
sagem and Nonconformist clergymen of distinction, and 
ye a considerable number of laymen. Perhaps the most 

arkable thing about the meeting, as also the most 
pe uraging, was the determination it showed to reach a 
peo on fair lines. Equally noticeable was the absence 
a anything in the nature of recriminations, or accusations 
that it was this or that man’s or section’s fault that tbe late 
attempt at a settlement had failed. 


In the debate on the first reading of the Imperial 
Badget in the Reichstag on Saturday last Herr Sydow, 
Secretary for the Imperial Treasury, stated that the sum 
which the Imperial Government had set itself to raise 
by new taxation was £25,000,000. It would seem tbat 
the world is entering upon an epoch of “bloated deficits.” 
The estimated American deficit has been put at £30,000,000, 
and France expects to be obliged to have recourse to a great 
increase in taxation,—in view of the proposed scheme of old- 
age pensions. What our own deficit will be remains to be 
seen. Ina leading article on Monday marked by a tone which 
we know not how to describe except as one of querulous 
optimism, the Westminster Gazette takes the Spectator to task 
for having declared that some £25,000,000 would have to be 
found if the Government honestly paid their way.—The Daily 
Chronicle, we may remark, which supports the Ministry no 
Jess vigorously than the Westminster, is responsible for placing 
the sum which will have to be found at over £20,000,000.— 
We can only say we hope that the Westminster may prove right 
and the Spectator wrong, but we are by no means sanguine. 





No doubt by reducing the Sinking Fund by £6,000,000 
or so, and by staving off payments rightly due next year 
to the year after, it is just possible that it may be made 
to appear that only £6,000,000 is required to be raised by 
new taxation next spring. We cannot, however, admit this to 
be honest finance. It means that in 1910-11 things will be 
worse than ever, and a better opportunity be given to tho Tariff 
Reformers for fastening their ruinous policy on the nation. 
Note that it is already being said in America that the deficit 
of £30,000,000 renders a revision of the tariff “ impossible.” 
So true is it that bloated expenditure is the deadly enemy of 
Free-trade. If Free-trade were given a monument in America, 
a suitable inscription would be: “Strangled at birth by 
Pensions.’ Dare we still hope that the epitaph on Free- 
trade’s monument here will; not have to record its destruction 
by a similar agency ? 


The great meeting in support of woman suffrage organised 
by the Women’s Liberal Federation was held in the Albert 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. As it was known beforehand 
that the National Women’s Social and Political Union were 
resolved to wreck the meeting, three hundred male stewards 
had been retained to maintain order, but with instructions to 
use no personal violence; and printed appeals were issued to 
the members and friends of the Federation to abstain from 
taking any part in any disturbance, and to the extremists to 
give Mr. Lloyd George a courteous hearing. Unfortunately 
these appeals, reiterated in Lady Maclaren’s opening address, 
proved unavailing. The constant interruptions of a small 
but uncompromising body of extremists—estimated at less 
than a hundred out of a gathering of seven or eight thousand— 
who offered vigorous resistance to the stewards and others who 
removed them, led to a succession of violent scenes, free-fights 
between men and struggles between men and women, which 
lasted for an hour and a quarter. The stewards have been 
freely accused of using unnecessary and even brutal violence ; 
but Lady Maclaren is confirmed by the manager and secretary 
of the Albert Hall in her statement that neither they nor any 
of the official staff of the hall took any part whatsoever in 
the ejection of the disturbers. At any rate, it seems clear 
that in circumstances of great provocation—e.g., one of the 
dissentient ladies was armed with, and freely used, a dogwhip— 
the great majority of the stewards showed remarkable patience 
and forbearance. 

The meeting, though disfigured and degraded by the scenes 


we have described, was undoubtedly a great personal triumph 
for Mr. Lloyd George, who stood his ground throughout, 





never lost his temper, and, though it took him two hours 
to deliver a speech intended to occupy a quarter of that 
time, finally wore down the interrupters by his inexhaustible 
patience. What he had to say as to the intentions of the 
Government amounted to little more than an endorsement 
and explanation of the Prime Minister's statement. We may 
note, however, that he paid a significant tribute to the 
influence and weight of the Anti-Suffrage League, and warned 
his hearers that they would make u great mistake if they 
underestimated the resistance there would be in the country 
even if the Government to-morrow announced their intention 
of putting woman suffrage first upon the King’s Speech. 
Personally, he thought that the existing political inequality 
between the sexes was irrational and indefensible, and must 
come to an end. But the great difficulty was that neither 
party was committed to woman suffrage as a whole. There 
was a powerful minority in both parties of influential, 
responsible men with whom no party would risk a quarrel if 
it could possibly carry them along, in view of what they had 
suffered from such dissensions in the past. 








A Suffrage Bill, like any great Franchise Bill, could not 
be brought in except on the eve of a dissolution, and the time 
for that was not yet ripe. In his view, the only chance of 
these proposals being defeated was the possibility of a reaction 
provoked by the tactics of the extremists, but he admitted 
that it was a great chance. Mr. Lloyd George dwelt on and 
justified the conditions imposed by Mr. Asquith,—that the 
measure must be democratic, and that there must be a clear 
demonstration that it was the wish of the women of the 
country to be included in the franchise. Such demonstration, 
however, must be made by recognised Constitutional methods, 
and if they threw away their opportunities it would be entirely 
owing to the folly and lunacy of the militant extremists. At 
the close of the meeting a motion condemning the tactics of the 
interrupters was passed by an overwhelming majority. None 
the less, the meeting has seriously compromised the cause of 
woman suffrage by widening the cleavage between the two 
wings, to say nothing of alienating, and even converting 
into opponents, those who had hitherto been moderate 
supporters of the movement. 


Lord Rosebery made an interesting speech on national 
defence in Edinburgh yesterday week at the prize-giving 
of the 7th (Leith) Battalion of the Royal Scots. He 
could not believe in an unprovoked attempt by Germany 
to invade our shores; none the less, we must be secure 
aguinst risks which could be contemplated by any sane man 
capable of forming a judgment. Though the figures on which 
Mr. Balfour in 1905 based his speech on the impossibility of 
invasion were admitted to be obsolete, it was unjust to the 
foresight, common-sense, and ability of the present Govern- 
ment to suppose that they were wholly heedless of such con- 
tingencies. The question of our Fleet was not a question for 
discussion at all. It was a question of existence, and he could 
not believe that any Government would be so insane or 
negligent as to send our Fleet elsewhere at a moment when 
there was any possible contingency of sudden invasion. If 
Mr. Haldane’s scheme broke down from lack of men, they 
would inevitably have to fall back on a system like that of 
the Swiss, in which he believed as a really democratic scheme 
of defence, and which, moreover, was a traditional method of 
defence in England, and part of the common law of England. 

The tercentenary of Milton's birth was celebrated on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. On Tuesday, the eve of the birth- 
day, Dr. A. W. Ward delivered an address before the British 
Academy, which organised the celebrations, and Professor 
Gollancz recited a poem specially written by Mr. George 
Meredith. On Wednesday the Bishop of Ripon preached at 
a service in Bow Church, and the Lord Mayor gave a banquet 
atthe Mansion House. The Italian Ambassador in his speech 
at the banquet, remarking that Milton had a profound 
knowledge of the Italian language, expressed his belief that 
when Milton was in Italy he was deeply impressed by his 
visit to the Vatican, and that the pictures of Michelangelo 
coloured a large part of the imagery of “ Paradise Lost.” 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Console (2}) were on Friday 83f—on Friday week 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— @-— - 


A CANKER IN IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


T is with reluctance that we return to the questions 
raised by Mr. Scoresby Routledge in his letter to the 
Times of December 3rd, a letter which we summarised 
in our issue of last week. Mr. Scoresby Routledge 
there put on record a case in which an Acting District 
Commissioner in British East Africa had used his official 
power and official position to procure as his mistresses 
two native girls of about thirteen years of age. On 
an inquiry by Judge Barth at the instruction of the 
Governor, it was established that ove of the girls 
was unwilling, and that the other had been removed 
from the protection of a native policeman, who 
strongly resented the action of the Commissioner. In 
a very unsatisfactory answer given in the House of 
Commons by Colonel Seely, Under-Sectetary for the 
Colonies, the truth of this allegation was admitted. 
Colonel Seely also made a statement as to the punish- 
ment accorded to the Acting District Commissioner, 
which punishment, we are bound to say, appears to 
us to be inadequate. But though we are obliged to 
remind our readers of the facts, we do not wish to dwell 
upon the individual case. We fully recognise that in an 
Empire as great as ours there must often be cases in which 
men living under the very trying conditions that result 
from isolation, from the absence of a healthy public 
opinion, and from the special temptations which surround 
the possessors of unlimited power over a naturally slavish 
population, yield to those temptations. As a rule, how- 
ever, these are exceptional, and are best dealt with by the 
authorities on the spot. They are in no sense sympto- 
matic, and it would be the greatest mistake to exaggerate 
their significance. 

It is different when there is reason to believe that 
cases such as that raised by Mr. Routledge, even if 
few in number, are not exceptional and individual, 
but are typical of unsound and dangerous conditions 
prevailing in a particular: administration. It then 
becomes absolutely necessary for all those who care for 
the welfare of the Empire to insist on strong and 
thorough action. We do not wish to take up an extreme 
or puritanical view in regard to the question of sexual 
morality involved, but we do say—and we feel sure 
that here we shall be supported by every sound Imperial 
administrator, no matter what his views on the moral 
problem—that it would mean nothing short of ruin to 
the Empire if we were once to allow the notion to get 
abroad that men charged with the duties of administration 
can be permitted to exercise the tremendous powers placed 
in their hands to gratify their animal passions. If we 
fail to punish with the utmost severity men who 
have used their official position for purposes such as the 
official in question is stated to have used his, then the rain 
of the Empire must be at hand. Such a prostitution of 
the trusteeship which is involved in civil administration 
over uncivilised peoples cannot be tolerated without 
depraving our whole system of Imperial administration. 
The man who uses the forces of the Empire in order 
to gratify his lust one day may use them for the 
purposes of illicit gain the next, or, if he does not 
do so himself, may set an example in misdoing and want 
of self-control which will be followed, not only in one, 
but in a dozen directions. For this reason the Govern- 
ment of India, whose experience is uniivalled in such 
matters, though it very properly makes no attempt to 
exercise inquisitorial functions over the private morals 
of its officials, will not tolerate for an instant anything 
which approaches the misuse of official position for 
ignoble private ends. If Lord Crewe and Colonel Seely 
want to know the proper way in which to deal with 
a case such as that which has just come before them, 
they have only got to ask for precedents at the India 
Office. 

Inquiries which we have been able to make since the 
publication of Mr. Routledge’s letter induce us to 
believe, as we have said above, that the case he 
refers to is not exceptional, and that in British East 
Africa the condition of the administration, especially as 
regards ils personnel, is in a high degree unsatisfactory. 





a 
A canker is at work there which, if not eradicated 
drastic treatment, may do incalculable harm. In 8a ind, 
this we must be careful to avoid the injustice of a eau 
indictment. We are satisfied that there are in British 
East Africa a considerable number of excellent men who 
are doing their duty in most difficult and depressin 
circumstances. It is to be feared, however, that the acce g 
standard of administration is far lower than that of the 
Empire as a whole, and has, indeed, reached a point 
of peril. 

We now come to the question which chiefly interests ys 
and must chiefly interest all sound Imperialists. What are 
the remedies that ought to be applied when, as in this 
case, a province is suffering from official demoralisation ? 
In our opinion, the first thing to do here, as elsewhere, is 
to exact responsibility from those on whom responsibility 
ought to rest. We shall never get sound adminis. 
tration unless we make the Governor—the man with 
whom the Colonial Office deals at first hand—feq] 
that if his province becomes demoralised as a whole, 
and apart from individual and accidental cases, the 
responsibility will be his. ‘The Governor or chief adminis. 
trator of a Crown Colony or dependency must be a man 
strong enough to keep his province in order. If he is not, 
however able or however deserving he may be from 
other points of view, he must be got rid of and a more 
suitable man put in his place. No business and no 
Empire can be managed on any other system. This 
is the first point to be remembered. If we look a little 
closer, we shall find,*to put the matter crudely, nay, 
brutally, that a better class of official is, speaking gener- 
ally, required for the principal and subordinate posts, 
We have not got in British Kast Africa the right type 
of man. The next question is,—how is the right type 
of man to be obtained ? We believe that he is to be 
obtained here, as elsewhere, in the first place, by paying 
him properly. That may sound to some ears a some- 
what commercial way of stating the case, and yet we 
are convinced that it is a perfectly sound statement. 
We hold it to be little short of a crime against the 
Empire to give men the tremendous powers possessed 
by the district officers in British East Africa—the power 
of life and death, among others—to subject them to the 
temptations to which they are subjected, and then to pay 
them the salaries which are now given. We understand 
that in many cases the pay of the men in question is as low 
as £200 a year. It is not safe, but rather it is an act of 
administrative folly, to put authority into the hands 
of men thus remunerated. A practical-minded Bishop is 
said to have declared that it was impossible to be a good 
Christian on less than £1 a week. Whether this is a true 
allegation we will not now consider, but we are perfectly 
certain that it is impossible for a white man, and an 
Englishman living in Africa, to be what we want him to 
be—a mixture of benevolent despot, upright Judge, and 
high-minded official—at a salary of from £200 to £300 
a year. Indeed, we will go so far as to say that the 
men to be blamed in a breakdown of the kind which 
has taken place in British East Africa are not 60 
much the men who receive the salaries as those who 
pay. them. 

We know well enough the official answer which will be 
made to our contention, for it has been made again and 
again in such cases. It is that the Colonial Office can 
obtain any number of men at the salaries it pays, and that 
therefore it is impossible to ask the ‘I'reasury to sanction 
any higher rate of remuneration. ‘To such a policy 
we will reply in the words used by Lord Cornwallis to 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
Lord Cornwallis warned the directors that the salaries 
paid by them to their servants in India—men who were 
exercising the functions of Judges, Ambassadors, and 
Ministers of State—were perilously low, and that they were 
not getting the best type of men. The India House 
replied that the Governor-General must be mistaken, 
because they had no difficulty whatever in getting plenty 
of Englishmen to enter their service. ‘The applications 
were far in excess of the vacancies. Lord Cornwallis’s 
rejoinder was as follows. He told them that he had 
no doubt that they could get any number of men to fill 
the office of Governor-General of India for half the salary 
which was paid to him, or indeed for no salary at all, but 
he ended: “Would it be worth your while to take a‘ 
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Governor-General on such terms?” We reply to the 


Colonial Office: “Is it really worth your while to pay 
soch salaries, and get the type of men that as a rule goes 
with such salaries?” No doubt the financial pesition in 
these African Colonies is a very difficult one. Upon this 

int we will only say, however, that it would be far better 
to have one well paid man in a district, however large, 
than two badly paid men, or indeed to abandon the attempt 
to administer parts of the country rather than have them 
administered by the wrong stamp of men. After all, this 
was the simple secret of Lord Cromer's success in Egypt 
and the Soudan. Whatever the temptation, whatever the 
excuse, he would not have poorly paid white men doing 
administrative work among uncivilised people, with the 
yesult that in the end his administration, though dear in 
jndividuals, was cheap and sound in the aggregate. Like 
otber rulers, he did not of course escape an occasional bad 
bargain; nor did ho attempt any unreasonable inquisition 
jnto the private lives of his subordinates. At the same 
time, and though his administration was subject to the 
closest possible scrutiny by vigilant enemies of all kinds, 
he avoided anything in the nature of an administrative 
scandal. Those who worked under him, though by no 
means lavishly paid, at least received that which would 
enable them to live decently and to keep in touch with 
England. He thus obtained a body of men whom 
he was able to inspire with a sound tone and a true 
esprit de corps. The Egyptian was, and is, a service with 
a high standard, and this is what is essential for Imperial 
administration. 

We do not doubt that Lord Crewe is quite as deeply 
concerned as we, or indeed any of the critics of his 
Department, can be in regard to the moral as well as the 
material welfare of the Empire. Though we have held 
no communication of any sort with the Colonial Office 
on this matter, we are quite as much convinced as if 
we had heard it from their own lips that the Secretary 
of State and his Under-Secretary are at this moment 
profoundly occupied with the problem of how to set things 
right in British East Africa, and to restore a healthy tone 
to the administration. That being so, we may venture to 
make one or two practical suggestions, inspired by the 
principle that lookers-on, even though they cannot claim 
any expert knowledge, may sometimes be able to make 
ractical suggestions of value. In the first place, we 
are obliged, though we say so with regret, to suggest that 
the present Governor of British East Africa must be held 
responsible for the condition of the country under his 
charge, and that that responsibility must be visited upon 
him to the full. Next, we would suggest that some man | 
of wide Imperial experience and strength of character | 
should be asked to go on a special mission to British | 
East Africa to inquire upon the spot into the general 
condition of the administration, and to report to 
the Colonial Office as to the best means of putting | 
the Colony in order. Such a High Commissioner | 
with plenary powers, even if he would only consent to 
go to the country for, say, two years, or even for a year, 
might be able to make most useful suggestions. The | 
kind of man we have in our mind is Sir George 








Goldie, or, failing him, some retired Anglo-Indian | 
officer of experience. Whether Sir George Goldie) 
would be able to undertake the work we cannot, | 


of course, say. We merely mention his name to illus- 
trate the type of man required. He could be trusted | 
not to take any fanatical or unpractical view of the 
situation, but at the same time he would be well; 
aware of the absolute need of raising the standard of 
administration. 

In addition to such immediate action by the Colonial 
Office, we should like to see a Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to inquire into the whole 
administration in British East Africa. No doubt 
the Colonial Office would, primé facie, dislike what 
they would call interference by the House of Commons 
In reality, however, we believe that such an inquiry 
would prove highly beneficial. It would have, to begin 
with, a most useful educative effect on a certain number | 
of Members of the House of Commons, and through 
them a still larger body of Members might be inocu- | 
lated with true views on Imperial administration. Very 
cota | the Radical majority of the Committee would 

gin with somewhat crude and strange ideas as to how 


to put things right; but we feel convinced that if proper 
evidence were placed before them, and they were really 
made acquainted with the facts, they would, as sound and 
sensible Englishmen, whatever their party complexion, 
arrive in the end at just conclusions, and almost certainly 
hold that we are not paying our administrators enough, 
and therefore are not getting the right kind of man. 
But if such a conclusion were arrived at, the demand for 
better payment would be enormously strengthened, and the 
difficulty of Treasury opposition overcome. After all, the 
amount of money that would be required to make the 
difference between a good administration anda bad one 
is by no means great. In the end, too, the provision 
of better salaries would prove economical rather than 
the reverse. We hope that if the Government cannot 
see their way to take the initiative in the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, some independent Member of 
Parliament will now, or early next year, ask for the 
appointment of such a body. What is wanted is 
prompt inguiry followed by prompt action. If we do not 
get this, but only official “doubt, hesitation, aud pain,” 
a great opportunity will have been lost for removing a 
canker from the body politic before it is too late. 





THE POLICY OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


HE chasms which yawn ahead of Austria-Hungary 
seem deeper and more numerous the more one 
sontemplates the line of country she has picked out for 
herself. The full madness of a mad act in foreign policy 
can be learned only from experience; but wonder grows 
that the probable effects of tearing up the Treaty of 
Berlin did not appear ugly enough from the very first 
moment to prevent Austria-Hungary from giving it 
another thought. We have expressed our opinion several 
times that the Emperor Francis Joseph was persuaded 
against himself to join in the easy optimism (which, being 
another form of levity, is sometimes the undoing of 
cynics) of his advisers, and to consent to the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. But who was responsible for 
the suggestion that Austria-Hungary, after a long period 
of conservative policy which had won the complete trust 
of all other Powers, should break out in this singular 
recklessness ? Baron Aehreuthal was necessarily the man 
who made himself the exponent of the annexation pglicy, 
and for general purposes he must be held its author; 
but an ambitious and powerful Minister does not hope- 
lessly mortgage his future, and it stands to reason 
that Baron Aehrenthal would not have so enthusiastically 
identified himself with the scheme of annexation if he 
thought the support of the Court would cease with the 
aged Emperor's life. He undoubtedly looked beyond that 
life; and evidence is accumulating that in the heir to the 
throne may be found the source, or at all events the most 
important sanction, of a new policy of which it is not 
too much to say that, if it be pressed on by artificial 
means, it will leave the country torn, exhausted, and 
powerless. If this policy is to be fulfilled, it must be a 
natural development. 

When the Emperor Francis Joseph came to the throne 
he never thought of himself except as the future head of 
a Germanic hegemony in Europe; but his war with France 
disturbed that dream, and the war with Prussia ended 
it. After that he settled down to a policy which was 
notoriously without challenge to others. Meanwhile 
he kept abreast of the quickly progressing ideas of 
his mixed peoples, and, with a wise and temperate 
adaptability, made himself revered as the mirror 
of the thoughts which held the popular fancy. The 
relaxation of the Germanic bid for supremacy, which 
survived as a domestic force within Austria-Hungary long 
after it had ceased to be an outward provocation to Prussia, 
made it possible at last for the Slavonic elements in the 
Empire to declare themselves. The Slavs multiplied and 
grew in prosperity and influence. The old idea of holding 
them in subservience to the German element was proved 
to honest observers to be preposterous long ago; even 
the stage of regarding them as likely to hold a 
balance is already almost passed; the question for 
Austria-Hungary now is whether she must not look 
forward to becoming a distinctively Slavonic Power,—as 
characteristically Slavonic as Francis Joseph supposed in 
his youth that she might be characteristically German. 
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Some persons have adopted that probability as the 
basis of a policy. The pace is to be forced. The 
head of the Dual Kingdom is to be the head of a great 
Slavonic Power. Indeed, the Dual Kingdom is to 
become a Triple Kingdom, and for that very purpose it 
was proposed that more Slavonic subjects should be 
added to the Empire by the immediate annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and in the future by the absorption 
of territory, peopled for the most part by Slavs, which 
would bring Austria to the shores of the Aegean. One of 
the most ardent devotees of this policy, which, we admit, 
is not without fascination and some good intentions, is 
the heir to the throne, Prince Franz Ferdinand. Now let 
us see what the prospects of this policy are. 


At the first glance one might think this Slavonic scheme 
for the future likely to conciliate the Slavs. What more 
need they want than to give their name to an Empire, 
instead of fighting, as they have done for a generation, 
for a local habitation and a name against the double 
forces of German and Magyar intolerance? The Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand has married a Czech. That looks 
like a guarantee of his racial sympathy on the right side. 
He is a Clerical, too, and some of the most important 
sections of the Southern Slavs are Roman Catholics, and 
therefore more sympathetic, in a religious sense, towards 
the Hapsburgs than towards the Romanoffs, whose house 
may also be supposed to be bidding for their affection. The 
Poles, for example, are as intensely devoted to Rome as they 
are to Slavonic racial ideals. The writer of a remarkably 
well-informed and interesting article in the Nation last 
week said that the new movement “allies itself in Austria 
proper with the curious but powerful party of Christian 
Socialism, half clerical, half demagogic, a species of ‘Tory 
democracy which will do nothing for freedom but may do 
something for social reform. It looks askance at the race- 
tyranny of the Magyars in Hungary, and promises, to some 
at least, of their oppressed Slavs the hope of release.” 
So far, so good; but the dangers and disadvantages are 
quite indefinite in number and extent. It is out of the 
question, really, to talk of the movement as Slavonic when 
it has notoriously driven the Slavs into transports of 
anger. The Serbs of Bosnia happen to be chiefly members 
of the Orthodox Church, and thus all the colour is bleached 
out of the ostensible offer of conciliation and protection in 
the very country where feeling runs most high. Nor is 
it possible to please both Germans and Slavs, the two 

arties to the traditional race-struggle. Austria-Hungary 
he annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina has simply placed 
herself on the horns of a dilemma. She has pleased the 
German section of her population in exact proportion as 
she has offended the sensibilities of the Slavs, and if ever 
she succeeds in convincing the Slavs that all she has done 
is for the best, she will instantly transfer their anger to the 
German groups. In either case she stands to do herself 
most grievous injury. German Austrians have been 
known to say that they would prefer a Prussian to a Slav 
ascendency in their country any day ; and yet the effect of 
Austrian policy is arbitrarily to hurry on the moment 
when the German element will feel that one of these 
desperate choices may have to be made. Nothing could be 
a graver symptom than the recent riots in Prague. The 
Czechs there, so far from preening themselves as the 
inheritors of a future Slavonic kingdom, have turned 
tooth and nail on the Germans, whom they take as stand- 
ing for the forces which condemn them to subserviency. 
Moreover, this profound irony does not complete the 
picture. The tacit declaration of Austria-Hungary that 
she intends to have the control of the Southern Slavs 
has revitalised the old Pan-Slavism of Russia, and made 
it appear in a new form, which, just because it is wider 
and looser, is the more feasible, the more incalculable, and 
the more dangerous. Look at it how we may, it seems to 
us that the policy of Baron Aehrenthal is bound to fail. 
And we have said nothing of the possibility of those minor 
accidents which so often lead to stupendous results. 
Austria-Hungary cannot continue indefinitely to draft 
Magyar soldiers into the annexed provinces, because she 
cannot trust Slavonic soldiers to turn their bayonets 
against their own friends, nor continue to keep a 
large part of the German element in the Army 
indefinitely at the heart of things when demonstra- 
tions are being made by the petty States on her 
borders. We trust that Servia and Montenegro will not 








a 
have their fling merely to see what profit they can draw 
out of the general confusion. But we must admit that 
Baron Aehrenthal has given them the greatest temptation 
The troops of Austria-Hungary are strangely disposed, 
and the influences which now only distract their attention 
might be turned furiously against the Hapsburg dynasty 
if a few small unfortunate reverses happened to the arm 
in the mountains, and fired at once the passions and the 
confidence of disaffected Slavs throughout the Empire, 
All these perils must be remembered and faced. 

Financial difficulties, again, may cost Austria-Hunga 
very dear. The tension which has required the mobilisg. 
tion of the Army shows no signs of ending, and it is saiq 
that the mobilisation has already involved an ultimate 
expenditure of nearly six millions sterling. Frankly, 
we can see nothing but perplexities and complications, 
and perhaps ruin, ahead if Austria-Hungary persists in 
following her present course. There is only one thing 
to do for her certain safety: that is to make terms 
fairly and generously with Turkey, so that they may come 
together, hand-in-hand as it were, to a Conference to 
reconstruct the shattered Treaty of Berlin. We would 
add that if the Emperor Francis Joseph dispensed with the 
services of Baron Aehrenthal he would enormously impress 
other Powers, and would give them the best possible 
guarantee of his loyalty to the public law of Europe. In 
happier circumstances the heir to the throne may yet 
realise the vision of a Slavonic Empire. We who have so 
often written in detestation of the coercion and repression 
of the Southern Slavs will not be suspected of saying a 
single word against their having the fullest opportunity to 
employ their abilities in the widest field. But if Austria- 
Hungary becomes some day a characteristically Slavonic 
Power, it must be by natural growth, not by artificial 
and insincere manipulations of territories and their 
populations. 





THE MINERS’ EIGHT HOURS BILL. 


é he House of Commons has this week been discussing 

the final stages of the Miners’ Eight Hours Biil, and 
though its progress through the Commons is endangered 
by considerations of time, the ultimate fate of the measure 
probably rests with the House of Lords. That Assembly is 
certain to receive much advice upon the subject from many 
quarters. It will be told, among other things, that having 
rejected the Licensing Bill, it ought not to risk the further 
displeasure of the Government by also rejecting the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill. It will be warned that the Liberal 
Party is in a condition of nervous irritability at the present 
moment, and would be only too glad of some excuse 
for alleging that its embarrassments are due to the 
hereditary branch of the Legislature rather than to 
its own blunders. These considerations are doubtless 
entitled to weight, but their value entirely depends upon 
the primary question whether the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill is or is not a Bill which the country desires and 
ought to desire. If the Bill is, as we believe it to be,a 
measure thoroughly unjust to the mass of the community, 
then it is the duty of the Lords to reject it, even though 
by so doing they may enable the Liberal Party to put 
before the country a false Constitutional issue. 

The Bill is bad for this primary reason, that it invokes 
the power of Parliament to compel the whole community 
to make a sacrifice for the benefit of one particular 
industry. This is exactly what is done whenever a Pro- 
tective tariff is imposed, and therefore, though such a Bill 
as this might logically come from a Protectionist Govern- 
ment, it is essentially opposed to the principles professed 
by the present Liberal Party. Yet, curiously enough, 
the present race of Tariff Reformers would not be able 
to support it upon the principles which they put 
forward, for one of their favourite dicta is that they 
do not intend to tax raw materials; and however im- 
possible it may be, in truth, to draw any scientific 
distinction between raw materials and manpfactured 
articles, most people agree in placing coal in the former 
category. Coul is, in fact, the raw material of almost 
every industry in the country except the industry of 
coal-getting. It is also an essential requisite for the 
comfort of every home. Clearly, then, any measure 
which might conceivably have the effect of raising the 
price of coal is not one which ought to be sanctione? 
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_——_ 
by Parliament except for the gravest possible con- 
siderations. Yet no consideration of any serious weight 
has 80 far been brought forward in support of the 
Bill. There have indeed been many rhetorical speeches 
delivered in which the hardships of a miner's life, the 
danger and the unhealthiness of pis occupation, have 
been painted in lurid colours, and these speeches appear 
to have been accepted in default of argument by 
the majority of the Members of the present House 
of Commons. These rhetorical statements are either 
baseless or else irrelevant. It is untrue that the miner’s 
occupation is especially unhealthy. On the contrary, the 
Departmental Committee to whom this Bill was referred 
4 year ago reported emphatically that “the health and 

hysique of coal-miners at the present time compares 
favourably with that of any other class of workpeople.” 
The Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages shows that a coal-miner’s chance of life is 
better than that of persons engaged in seventy-one other 
occupations. The Report further shows that the rate of 
mortality among coal-miners is diminishing not only as 
regards disease, but also as regards accidents. The more 
candid defenders of the Bill have, in fact, abandoned the 

lea that the miner’s occupation is especially unhealthy, 
and confine themselves now to urging that it is dangerous. 
That statement is to a large extent true, but it is 
irrelevant, for the Eight Hours Bill, instead of diminishing 
the risk of accidents in coal-mines, will increase that risk. 
This was urged by Mr. Fenwick in the House of Commons 
in 1901, when he stated that “ he was convinced that the 
result of the increased intensity of labour— the quickened 
stroke ’—would tend to augment rather than diminish the 
risk tothe miner.” ‘Thus the two rhetorical statements 
which form the main excuse for the Bill break down the 
instant they are examined. 

There is the further plea that the life of the miner 
underground, though not unhealthy, is unpleasant, and 
that the community might well consent to pay more for 
its coal in order to permit those whose lives are spent in 
winning that coal from the bowels of the earth to enjoy a 
few more hours of sunshine, This is a form of appeal 
which naturally affects every man who has any humanitarian 
sympathy at all, but the effectiveness of the appeal vanishes 
altogether when the facts come to be stated. For it is not 
true that miners at the present time are working excessive 
hours underground, judged by the standard of hours 
worked in other industries. It is calculated that the 
average working day for miners throughout the kingdom 
is about seven hours. ‘This average is arrived at by 
allowing, as obviously we ought to allow, for the fact that 
miners seldom work six days a week, and still less seldom 
twelve days a fortnight. ‘The truth is that the miners’ 
profession is so well paid in comparison with the standard 
of comfort to which the working miner is accustomed that 
he avails himself of any excuse for not going down into the 
pit when he feels that he has earned enough to keep 
himself for the week. No one can blame him for thus 
exercising his liberty, and if miners choose to make a 
regular rule of only working five days a week, they are 
perfectly within their right in so doing. Such a rule 
would be far more reasonable than a reduction in the 
number of hours per day, for this important reason,— 


that a large part of the effort which the miner has to | 


devote to his work is uselessly expended in travelling 
backwards and forwards to the face of the coal. In many 
cases this probably means at least half-an-hour’s walking 
over-ground, and an hour’s or two hours’ creeping under- 
ground. From the point of view of the output of coal 
this human effort is all wasted, and therefore clearly it 
is better to concentrate the production of coal into a 
limited number of days per week rather than into 
a limited number of hours per day. In effect, as above 
stated, this has already been done, for by means of the 
casual holidays which miners quite justifiably insist on 
taking, they have effectively reduced their working time 
far below the level of the other main industries of the 
country. 

Thus there is no case on which they can plead for the 
nation’s charity on their behalf; yet that is what is, in 
effect, involved in an appeal to Parliament to pass an Act 
Which shall alter the conditions of their labour at the 
expense of the general community. As to the actual amount 
of this expense opinions naturally differ, but we need not, 





for the purposes of the present argument, lay stress upon 
any of these opinions. The broad fact is that the miners 
ask for this Bill because they believe it will improve 
their position, and they know that it cannot improve 
their position unless it raises the price of coal. If 
it were made clear to them that the effect of the eight 
hours’ day would be either to leave the price of coal 
stationary, or to lower that price, they would reject the 
Bill by an overwhelming majority, because they would 
know that in that event each of them would find his 
earnings reduced. Under the sliding-scale which exists 
throughout the coal industry, the earnings of the miner 
depend upon the amount of coal he raises and upon the 
price which that coal fetches. Therefore if his output is 
diminished, as it will be by the present Bill, his earnings 
will also be diminished unless the price is raised. Among 
themselves, the colliers frankly calculate that by means of 
this Bill they will obtain larger earnings for less work. 
They and any other trade are perfectly justified in seeking 
larger earnings for less work by their own efforts, but no 
trade is justified in asking Parliament to interfere to 
confer this boon upon it at the expense of the whole 
nation. How serious that expense may be can be seen in 
a moment by those who realise that in some of our 
industries the cost of coal is by far the most important 
factor in determining the question of profit or loss. The 
iron and steel industries are obvious illustrations. Shipping 
is another of the industries of the country in which the 
price of coal is a factor of supreme importance. The 
Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association state that the 
proportion which coal bears to the total cost of working 
steamships varies from thirty per cent. in the case of 
cargo steamers to forty-nine per cent. in the case of fast 
passenger steamers. Even in industries where coal is not 
« principal factor, as, for example, in the textile industries, 
it is still a factor of very great importance. The vice- 
president of the Cotton Employers’ Association calculates 
that a rise of only a shilling a ton in the price of coal 
would mean an increased charge of £200,000 a year to the 
firms represented in that Association. 

It was the duty of the House of Commons to ask 
why all these industries of the country, and why every 
private home, should be heavily mulcted in order to give 
preferential treatment to one industry which is already, 
both as regards wages and hours of labour, in a better 
condition than the majority of our other national industries. 
This question was not asked in the House of Commons, 
and the silence on this point is very significant. The 
real inwardness of the action of the Government in 
promoting, and of the House of Commons in passing, 
the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill is bluntly this,—that the 
miners are a well-organised corporation commanding a 
number of votes in numerous constituencies, and that they 
have unscrupulously used their voting-power to obtain 
favours for themselves at the expense of their fellow- 
citizens. ‘This is just the very evil which we have to dread 
under a Protectionist system, and it is just the evil which 
a party returned to maintain Free-trade ought to have 
combated with its utmost energy. As that party, which 
dominates the present House of Commons, has failed to 
carry out the principles which it was elected to uphold, it 
becomes the clear duty of the House of Lords to protect 
the nation against the unwarrautable claims of a powerful 
private interest. 





THE ATTACK ON THE GRAZING INDUSTRY. 


rP\HOUGH the Irish Land Bill will not be proceeded with 

this Session, it will be reintroduced early next year. 
We may therefore fitly discuss it as still a Bill in being, 
and in the hope that during the leisure of the holidays 
Ministers may be able to realise the unwisdom of the 
provisions which involve an attack upon the grazing 
industry. The Act of 1903 was conceived and passed with 
an amount of agreement to which Irish history affords 
no parallel. It was founded on the Report of a Land 
Conference in which landlords and tenants were equally 
represented. The conclusions arrived at in this Report 
had approved themselves to men of such different 
antecedents and convictions as Lord Mayo and Mr. 
Redmond, Lord Dunraven and Mr. William O’Brien. 
Its appearance was welcomed with a unanimity rare 
in any country, and in Ireland till then unknown. 
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Tle leader of the Nationalist Party abandoned for the 
time his customary distrust of any settlement which 
commended itself to landlords as well as tenants, and 
congratulated Englishmen on having “for the first time 
since the Union a chance of bringing the land war to an 
end.” In the debate on the Address, he urged the 
Government to take advantage of “the unexampled 
opportunity created by the Land Conference agreement for 
putting an end to agrarian troubles in Ireland,” and even 
the acceptance of his advice by a Unionist Administration 
did not alter Mr. Redmond’s opinion of its soundness. 
When the Bill became an Act his admiration of it 
remained the same. He prophesied that, ‘if it were 
successfully and reasonably worked,” it would in a com- 
paratively short space of time “ bring to an end the struggle 
of centuries.” In the opinion even of a body so little 
disposed to look favourably on Imperial legislation for 
Ya ne as the directorate of the United Irish League, it 
promised to give “all Irish-born men irrespective of class or 
creed a common interest in labouring unitedly for the 
national rights and happiness ” of their country. Cheered 
by this general applause, Mr. Wyndham may well have 
thought himself justified in describing his measure as “a 
business transaction, occupying some fifteen years, based, 
in common with all sound and hopeful economic trans- 
actions, upon the self-esteem, the probity, the mutual 
goodwill of all concerned.” 

Parliament is now invited by Mr. Birrell to reopen the 
whole question. Upon some of the financial aspects of the 
new Bill we have already written at length. We may say 
generally, however, that on the whole the Aot of 1903 has 
been a success, except on one side,—the financial. Its 
authors acted on the assumption that the rate at which the 
British Government could borrow would not increase to 
any appreciable extent. It has increased, and at the same 
time the Act has proved attractive beyond the forecasts of 
its authors. Landlords willing.to sell, and tenants anxious 
to buy, have presented themselves in such numbers that 
the money each party wants cannot be found fast enough. 
Now there were two ways in which this obstacle might 
have been handled. The Government might either have 
said, in effect: “Parliament has done everything in its 
power to facilitate land purchase in Ireland, and we cannot 
ask it to do anything more.” Or they might frankly have 
set to work to amend the financial provisions of 1903, 
while leaving the other parts of the settlement untouched. 
They have not chosen to take either of these courses. As 
regards all future agreements, Mr. Wyndham’s Act is to 
be repealed, and the policy from which so much has been 
with good reason expected is to be abandoned for one more 
agreeable to the Nationalist Party in its present mood. 
In what this present mood has its origin we will not 
inquire. Perhaps it is sufficiently indicated by some words 


of Mr. Dillon’s: “I wish to heaven we had the power to | 


obstruct the smooth working of the Act more than we did. 
It has worked too smoothly, to my mind.” 

We do not suspect Mr. Birrell of any share in this 
feeling. The reason he is anxious to get rid of the Act 
of 1903 appears to be, not that it has proved incapable of 
carrying out its particular purpose, but that it does not lend 
itself to another and different purpose which he has more 
at heart. He has himself defined this purpose as the 
preference of men to cattle. He appears to regard the 
grazing industry of Ireland as though it were a preserve 
of bisous maintained for the amusement of a few hunters 
of big game. That these “ranches” are the theatre of 
the one conspicuous success in Irish agriculture; that 
they utilise the climatic conditions of the country in a 
way that no other kind of agriculture can hope to 
do; that they offer to small farmers all over Ireland 
a means of selling the lean cattle which, but for 
them, would not command a market,—are considerations 
which seem to have been altogether overlooked in the 
preparation of the Bill. When these are the apparent 
consequences of this measure, it is not surprising that 
its authors can no longer rely upon voluntary agreements 
to carry out their object. The sales must be compulsory, 
and the purchasers need no longer be the occupying tenants 
of the land sold. For the idea of a common desire 
of landlord and tenant to change the ownership of 
the soil for their mutual advantage is substituted the 
expropriation of a particular class of landlords in favour 
of purchasers who have no claim to preference beyond 





the favour of those charged with the administration f 
the Act. There is not even a guarantee that the land 
diverted from cattle-farming will be made usefy] for an 

other purpose, or that the new tenant will not liye con 

tentedly on the difference between what he can get br 
selling his hay standing and the annuity that he Lee 
pay to the State. We have here, too, the nucleus of a 
new distressed class. Hay will not go on growing whey 
nothing is done to the land, and when the Targin 
disappears the State will probably be asked either tg 
forgo the balance of the purchase money, or to provide 
the sufferer from its ill-judged benevolence with ths 
means of renovating the soil he has allowed to becoms 
worthless for any present purpose. This is what we are 
offered by way of inducement to repeal an Act of 
Parliament which in all but one particular has been an 
unexampled success. And by what we can only regard 
as a curious indiscretion on the part of Mr. Dillon, we 
learn that this breaking up of the Irish grass-lands ig to 
be resorted to at a time when by drainage and road-making 
thousands of acres could be redeemed from bog and marsh, 
We could expect no more conclusive condemnation of the 
new Irish Land Bill. 


Yet, strange as it may seem, an even stronger con. 
demnation of the Bill has been forthcoming. It is to 
be found in the praise bestowed on the Bill by the 
cattle-drivers,—the men whose lawlessness and cruelty 
have already done so much injury to Ireland, and the 
toleration of whose misdeeds has brought so much dis. 
credit on Mr. Birrell’s administration. Mr. Frank 
Battersby writes to Thursday’s Times as follows :— 

“It is so unusual a circumstance to find Unionists and the 

United Irish League in agreement that it may be of interest 
to your readers to call their attention to a resolution passed on 
Monday at a League branch meeting at Birr, and reported in this 
day’s Irish Times. I take a verbatim extract from the report, 
‘Mr. M. Dooley, who presided, said the Land Bill was just what 
the cattle-drivers had fought for, and no one had a better right to 
express an opinion on it than the cattle-drivers themselves’—the 
italics are mine. ‘A resolution was adopted declaring the Bill to 
be “a triumph for the policy of cattle-driving.”’ It is well that 
Mr. Birrell should learn the truth from his friends.” 
Further comment on this point is surely unnecessary. On 
the Bill generally we will only say that, though we adwit 
the need for some financial rearrangement, we are cun- 
vinced that no case has been made out for the provisions 
dealing with the grazing lands and industry. 





SLAVERY IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


TY\HE meeting held at Caxton Hall on Friday week, 
and the resolutions passed thereat, will, we trust, 
draw public attention to the state of slavery, real if 
not avowed, which exists in Portuguese West Africa. 
No doubt the conditions under which the black men and 
women work in the cocoa plantations of the islands of 
San Thomé and Principe are not called slavery, but “free 
contract labour,” or some such soothing term. No doubt, 
again, the slave-raiding, slave-buying, and kidnapping 
whieh go on upon the mainland in the Portuguese colony of 
Angola are not called slave-trading. Unless, however, we 
admit that the nature of a thing is altered by altering its 
name, then the need not only of protest but of action is 
imperative. In truth, slavery and the slave trade have 
never ceased in Angola. The actual conditions are those of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth ceuturies. Men, women, 
and children are bought or seized in the interior, brought 
in shackles to the coast, put on board a steamer, sent to the 
islands, and there held as slaves. There are even, it is 
stated, establishments on the mainland where slaves are 
regularly bred for the market. All the time, of course, 
Portugal has excellent paper laws to regulate what is called 
contract labour, and the slaves have read over to them 
forms of words, which they do not in the least understand, 
but which are supposed to work a kind of legal magic and 
to alter their status from that of slaves to that of free 
labourers. These being the facts, we must do one of two 
things. We must either, as we have said above, fight 
slavery under its latest alias, or else allow ourselves to be 
worsted by a word and give up what is perhaps the best 
thing in the record of the British race,—our attitude asa 
State and a nation towards slavery. 
Perhaps it will be said that this matter is no business 
of ours; that we have enough evils and difficulties 
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contend with in our own Empire; and that, since the 


responsibility is not ours, we had better leave the thing 
alone. To this we would answer, in the first place, that 
we can never admit that slavery is not our business. 
Slavery is far too hideous an offence, and does too much 
injury, not only to the slave but to the slave-owner, to make 
it possible to take that line. k Slavery is every honest man’s 
business. Further than this, Portugal is bound to us by 
Treaties of the most solemn kind to put an end to slavery 
throughout her colonies. She made us this promise 
pearly a hundred years ago,—a promise, too, given for 
yaluable consideration, since we remitted on that condition 
the repayment of loans made by us to her. Unless we 
are to accept a change of name as a sufficient discharge of 
her obligations, she has not kept her promise. In “ The 
Letters of Queen Victoria” will be found a letter which 
Lord Melbourne addressed to the Queen in 1838 suggesting 
that she should write a private letter to the King of 
Portugal with regard to the suppression of the slave trade. 
Here are the heads of Lord Melbourne’s suggestion :— 
“That there is every disposition to make allowance for the 
dificulties of Portugal, but allowance must also be made for the 
feelings of England. That those feelings are as strong as they 
are just. That England has made sacrifices to Portugal, and 
that she has been extremely indignant at finding that traffic, so 
obstinately continued, to be sheltered and protected under the flag 
of Portugal. That Portugal must not expect that England will 
much longer refrain from taking effectual measures for pre- 
venting these practices.” 
So little has the situation changed that our Government 
might to-morrow use these words without a single alteration. 
But obviously we cannot go on in this way much longer. 
A nation, like a man, must grow ridiculous if for seventy 
years it repeats the formula: “ Take care! A little more, 
and you will rouse the British lion within me.” 


Another reason why slavery in Portuguese West Africa 
is the business of the British public is to be found in the 
fact that we are practically all of us consumers of cocoa 
and chocolate, and that a considerable part of this cocoa 
and chocolate is produced by slave labour in the islands of 
San Thomé and Principe. The chain of responsibility is 
made clear enough by the following plain questions and 
auswers :-— 

Why are slaves bought and kidnapped in tho interior of 
Angola and marched eight hundred or a thousand miles 
to the coast under conditions which fill the cup of human 
suffering to the brim ?—Because there is a demand for 
such labour at the coast. 

Why is there a demand for such labour at the coast ?— 

3ecause the slaves are wanted to work on the islands of 
San 'Thomé and Principe. 

Why are slaves wanted on these islands ?—To grow cocoa. 

Why is cocoa grown on the islands?—Because there is a 
demand for it in Europe and the United States. 


It is clear, then, that if one could imagine for any reason 
the demand for San Thomé and Principe cocoa abolished, 
there would be no more slaves raided in the interior and 
no more slaves brought to the islands. Those who create 
a demand for the cocoa in question are unconsciously, but 
none the less effectively, setting in motion forces which 
end in slavery, slave-raiding, and slave-trading. We do 
not, of course, say for a moment that this fact makes cocoa 
cousumers guilty of slavery. Logic is not so absolute a 
thing as that. We must be very careful not to press it 
unduly. At the same time, it is just as well to state the 
facts plainly, and to face what they mean, especially when 
our object is to find a remedy. Besides, if all other efforts 
fail, it may be necessary to recall and to act on the hard 
logic of the situation. 

We come now to the question of remedy. How are we 
to stop the evil? In the first place, by insisting that 
Portugal shall do her duty. In taking this course, if we do 
so wisely and prudently, we shall have a great deal of 
Portuguese sympathy on our side. The supporters of 
slavery are very strong in Portuguese West Africa; but 
at the same time not only are there plenty of people in 
Portugal who detest slavery, and desire to free their 
country from the disgrace of tolerating it, but Angola 
itself contains a certain number of men who look with 
horror upon the present condition of things, and who realise 
also that the economic evils of slavery are in degree, if not 
in kind, as great as the moral evils. A particular industry 
may appear to be kept going by slavery. In reality, it 
would be far more prosperous without it, for slave labour is 





always dear labour and bad labour; and, again, slavery acts 
as a upas-tree on the general development of commerce 
and industry. No doubt our Government would find 
difficulties at the present moment if they pushed Portugal 
too hard over the question of slavery. In the first 
place, there is the internal condition of Portugal; and 
next, there is the extreme delicacy of the general Kuropean 
situation. But though we recognise these difficulties, we 
catinot admit that they afford ground for doing absolutely 
nothing. And here we may take encouragement from 
what was done by our forefathers a hundred years ago. 
Nothing in our history is more impressive and more 
creditable than the way in which, at the very crisis of that 
Titanic struggle, we did ‘our best to stop the horrors 
of the slave trade, and to use our influence with our 
allies, themselves utterly indifferent to the cause, to induce 
them to assist us in the task we had undertaken. While we 
were helping Portugal with money and men during the 
Peninsular War, we did not fail to impress upon her rulers 
their duties in regard to the slave trade; and even at the 
Congress of Vienna, when the Powers on all sides were 
thinking of little but land-grabbing, we kept the question 
of slavery to the front. In the same way, we feel that the 
question of slavery must not be forgotten even under the 
present critical conditions. No doubt our paramount 
position at sea ninety years ago rendered it comparatively 
easy for us to insist upon our views prevailing,—so true 
is it that not only our national safety, our Empire, and 
our commerce, but also the great moral idea for which 
Britain stands, the abolition of slavery, rest upon sea power. 
The foolish, if well-meaning, men who prate about bloated 
naval armaments, and tell us that we have no need for a 
vast Navy, and, indeed, that it*is only an incitement to 
bloodshed and rapine, forget that without a supreme Navy 
we could never have abolished slavery, and that the less 
secure our position at sea the less easily shall we be able 
to stop the recrudescence of African slavery. 


Happily, in the present case our ability to stop slavery 
in Portuguese West Africa does not depend upon our 
ability to bring diplomatic pressure to bear upon Portugal. 
We possess an even more efficient weapon, if we are called 
upon to use it, in a refusal to purchase Portuguese cocoa. 
The cocoa trade is one where public opinion can exert 
itself with special force. To begin with, the great cocoa 
manufacturers in this country, headed by Messrs. Cadbury, 
are controlled by men who, in Cromwell’s phrase, “ make a 
conscience of what they do.” They have already been 
stirred by the knowledge of the conditions under which 
part of the cocoa that they use is grown, and, to their 
very great credit, they have not failed to make repre- 
sentations both to the planters and to the Portuguese 
Government. Not long ago the English cocoa firms— 
Messrs. Cadbury, Messrs. Fry, and Messrs. Rowntree—and 
the firm of Messrs. Stollwerck of Cologne, sent at their 
own expense a Special Commissioner to inquire into all 
the circumstances of the case. ‘The Report of this Com- 
missioner, Mr. Burtt, has recently been published by 
them,—a fact which shows that they have not the slightest 
desire to shirk their responsibilities, but, instead, are the 
first to recognise them. “If this is not slavery, I know 
of no word in the English language which correctly 
characterises it.” This is Mr. Burtt’s conclusion, But 
the cocoa firms in question were not content simply with 
this Report. At present Mr. William Cadbury is in 
Portuguese West Africa negotiating with the planters 
and the Government in order to put an end to slavery 
and to induce the planters to grow their cocoa under 
conditions of free labour,—that is, conditions which will not 
be an incitement to slave-hunting. No doubt if the firms 
we have named were the only purchasers of Portuguese 
cocoa the pressure they would be able to exercise would 
prove irresistible. It happens, however, that though their 
urders are extremely important, the planters sell at least 
half their stock to other purchasers. But we do not 
despair that these other purchasers, especially the great 
American and German manufacturers, will ultimately take 
the same view of their responsibilities as that which is 
taken by the majority of the British firms. That slave- 
grown cocoa is in no sense essential to the industry is 
already proved by the fact that a German firm, Messrs. 
Van Houten, make no use of cocoa grown in the islands of 
San Thomé and Principe. The leading British cocoa firms, 
as we have shown, are awake, or are awakening, to their 
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responsibilities. It remains for the British public, and we 
trust also for the public of the United States, to play their 
part. They must not let the whole brunt of the battle 
fall upon the manufacturers. They must let it be known 
that if needs be they will stand loyally by any and every 
firm which refuses to use slave-grown cocoa. If the worst 
comes to the worst, the public will know how to support 
the firms which have done their duty; and, again, know 
how to mark their disapproval of those who declare that 
the matter of slavery or no slavery does not interest them, 
and that they are not in the cocoa business for philan- 
thropic purposes, but in order to make money. Weshould 
be the last to deny that it is the duty of a cocoa company 
to make good dividends for its shareholders ; but the public 
have unquestionably a right to show that the path to good 
dividends lies, not through encouraging, but through 
discouraging slavery. 

Before we leave the subject we should like to say that 
we fully realise that the treatment of the natives by the 
planters on the islands is, in the main, not cruel. The 
slaves, or contract labourers, as they are called, are as 
a rule well fed and by no means harshly treated. The 
huge deuth-rate, and the fact that, though there are plenty 
of women, the birth-rate is extraordinarily low, are proofs, 
however, of the inhuman conditions under which they are 
living. A kind of home-sickness is apparently the cause 
of the terrific death-rate, not the unhealthiness of the 
islands ; while the failure of births seems, again, directly 
traceable to the slavery. We have purposely said nothing 
us to the actual horrors of the slave-raiding and the slave 
caravans, for we do not wish to create an atmosphere of 
excitement. One fact, however, may be stated to show 
how hard and unnatural are the conditions which prevail, 
and must continue to prevail if slavery is tolerated. When 
the slaves are being brought shackled to the coast, if 
® man, woman, or child is seen to be incapable of 
going any further, his or her brains are instantly blown 
out by the slave merchant. The ordinary man’s first 
thought will be: Why should the slave merchant waste 
powder in this way? Why not let the exhausted man or 
woman fall out of the ranks and die in the bush? The 
auswer is that it is absolutely necessary to make an 
example. Considering the horror which the slaves feel at 
being taken away from their villages, every man, woman, 
aud child would sham lameness or exhaustion if a terrible 
penalty did not await such shamming. The apparently 
exhausted slave would lie down to die by the wayside, but 
when the caravan had proceeded a mile or so, he would fly 
to the bush and try to regain his own country. In this way 
every caravan would melt to nothing before it reached the 
coast. Granted, therefore, that the slave merchants are 
to carry on their business, they must make the slaves 
feel that the alternative of escape by shamming 
exhaustion is not open to them. “Unless you can 
manage to reach the coast, your death is certain. We 
will see to it that no other fate is possible for you.” 
That is what the slave-trader is obliged to say in effect 
to the slaves. The knowledge that no other alternative 
but death or keeping up with the caravan is open to 
the slave calls up every ounce of physical force that it 
is possible to get from him. No man dares to show 
exhaustion unless he has genuinely reached the point 
where he would sooner die than go on. Considering the 
other and greater horrors of slave-raiding, the fact we 
have pointed out is in a sense not very important. It 
does, however, illustrate how impossible it is to maintain 
slavery without the negation of humanity. The ownership 
of human beings as chattels is not consistent with human 
feeling of even the most primitive and simple kind. 








THE COMMENDATIONS OF CHRIST. 
be Lord’s denunciations are more often enlurged upon 

by commentators than are His words of praise, partly, 
no doubt, because they are set down in the Gospels at 
greater length. The Scribes and Pharisees, with their 
pedantry, their religious professions, and their hypocrisy, 
are sharply outlined by the Evangelists. We see them 
with their broad phylacteries, making long prayers “for a 
pretence,” practising a religious ceremonial with the utmost 
propriety, but shutting out knowledge from the people and 
defrauding the widow and orphan. Their condemnation was 





just, and the Evangelists enjoyed it. Sometimes we 

help wishing that they had told us in more detail of the 
and women upon whom our Lord bestowed praise and ee 
types whom He held up to admiration. The commendati 
of Christ, shortly as in most cases they are told to us oe 
for the Christian student a strong fascination, We 2 
them in fewer words, yet they cover far more ground a 
embrace many more kinds of men and women than do His 
expressions of righteous indignation and reproof. 

The picture of John the Baptist is one of the few 
portraits which stand out from the crowd of men who 
surround the figure of the Saviour in the Gospel. At 
the beginning of His ministry, our Lord, in accepting 
the baptism of Jobn, associated Himself with the ak 
of this ardent reformer, and praised him in no measured 
terms as a man truly great, declaring at the same time 
that he was not spiritually as highly endowed as many lesger 
men. “He that is least in the kingdom of God is greater 
than he,” He said. Plainly, we are to infer that man js 
greatest on his religious side. Plainly, also, we are taught to 
appreciate, and indeed generously to exalt, those good men 
whose nature is not specially religious, and in imitation of 
Christ to join ourselves to their company, realising that, 
though we may be humble members of a higher fellowship, 
they are very probably immensely our superiors in all other 
particulars. This implied teaching of Christ the Churches 
have neglected, we think, to impress upon their adherents, 

There is a man mentioned in the Gospel whom our Lord 
declared to be without “ guile” and “an Israelite indeed.” To 
our great loss, we have not even the slightest sketch of his per. 
sonality preserved for us. Could we have known something of 
that upright man who struck our Lord as the best product of 
the law and the prophets, it would have been deeply interesting 
and instructive to us from many points of view. Did he come 
to listen to our Lord because, as some others seem to have 
been, he was dissatisfied with the religious system in which he 
had grown up, and was feeling after something more spiritual? 
Or was he, as the word “guile” seems to imply, a simple 
person, one of those men of “ honest and guod heart” such as 
our Lord upon another occasion alluded to as those who bring 
forth fruit? We all tend to strain the text. There is nothing 
to tell us what kind of man he was whom Christ thus greatly 
praised. All that we can gather from the incident is a direct 
and practical confirmation of the fact that Christ recognised 
that there are righteous men who need no repentance, and 
that, lofty as was His ideal, mysterious as is the strange 
sentence: “ Why callest thou me good? there is none good 
but one, that is, God,” He gave no countenance whatever to 
any doctrine of general depravity. 

Again, our Lord commended the lawyer who came to Him 
apparently in order to discuss with him a moral and religions 


question. “Thou art not far from the kingdom of God,” He 
said. Is it possible for us in any degree to understand from 


the narrative in what his nearness consisted? Lawyer as 
he was, it is evident from what he said that the letter of 
the Levitical law had ceased in any degree to hamper 
his freedom of mind. To the other Scribes and Pharisees 
his religious position must have seemed dangerously 
negative. Rites and rituals were to him non-essential. A 
man too familiar with the history of their minutiae is always 
liable to doubt their intrinsic worth. All this, we think, is 
implied in his hearty agreement with our Lord’s answer to 
his question about the greatest Commandment. Beside the 
joint services of God and man the whole system of ceremonial 
was as nothing in his eyes. “Master, thou hast said the 
truth: for there is one God; and there is none other but 
he: And to love him with all the heart, and with all the 
understanding, and with all the soul, and with all the strength, 
and to love his neighbour as himself, is more than all whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices.” Christ said of the Roman 
tax-gatherer Zaccheus, of whom we know but a few stray 
facts—that he was of small stature, “chief among the 
publicans,” and “rich”—“he also is a son of Abraham.” 
The expression is figurative, and from the context evidently 
laudatory. The good we know of Zaccheus we know from 
his own mouth,—by no means always the best witness to 
character. But he told of his own righteous dealing and 
generosity in self-defence, and our Lord accepted his state- 
ment, and assured him of his salvation. We should like to 
know more clearly what He meant; but whatever benefit He 
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. 
alluded to would seem to have been dependent on works. We 


know nothing of the creed of Zaccheus. 

In still another instance our Lord’s commendation takes 
what we may call a patriotic form,—a form at least which 
shows that a special love of His “ brethren after the flesh ” 
lay at the back of His mind. The Centurion whose “faith” 
rejoiced our Lord is favourably compared to the men of 
Israel, and there is a note of sadness in the comparison. His 
character can hardly be said to be sketched in the sacred 
narrative, though we are told that the Jews said of him: 
“He loveth our nation, and he hath built us a synagogue.” 
Apart from this, the outline, so far as we can trace it, suggests 
that of the conventional Roman soldier. Even in his anxiety 
about the life of a servant who was dear to him the military 
system remains uppermost in his mind. He is the product of 
a system of absolutism, and words of discipline and authority 
rise to his lips,—hardly, perhaps, a type which we should have 
expected to draw forth the praise of Christ, Who bade Peter 
put up his sword, deprecated the Gentile ideal of lordship, and 
warned His Disciples against the danger of calling any man 
master. The difficulty of comprehending our Lord’s attitude 
towards “the sword ”—an attitude which since the beginning 
of the Middle Ages has never been questioned except by the 
Quakers—was deeply felt in the early Church. In one breath 
Tertullian denied the right of a Christian to bear arms, and 
in the next he boasted of the extraordinary courage shown 
by Christians serving in the Roman legions. 

On more than one occasion our Lord commended those 
who exalt love above logic. He praised the woman who, 
pleading for her sick daughter, brushed aside the argument 
that the Jews have the first claim to the help of Christ, 
and the one who expended upon a useless gift money which 
might have gone to feed the poor. Yet the poor and the 
suffering were always in His thoughts, and He praises 
several types of purely benevolent persons, all those who 
relieve others “upon the argument of their necessities,” 
who feed the hungry, visit the sick, and show compas- 
sion upon prisoners. He specially recognises all who do 
such acts of charity as His followers, though they themselves 
may never have thought of Him in the matter, and may ask 
with the kind people in the parabolic description of the 
judgment: “ When saw we thee sick, or in prison?” He 
still further emphasises this point by making His typical 
good neighbour a complete heretic from the point of view of 
His hearers—a Samaritan. It is as if a preacher of to-day 
were to tell a striking story of Christian benevolence, ending 
his story with the words: “That man was a Polish Jew.” 
There is no doubt that our Lord, while He made light 
of the erudition of the Pharisees and the wisdom of 
the worldly wise, valued mental gifts very highly. No 
greater praise and no heavier blame ure to be found 
in the Gospel than the praise and blame apportioned to the 
men who use and the men who neglect their capacities. And 
all those ordinary men who recognise a prophet and do him 
good, even to the extent of giving him a little water to drink, 
simply because he is a prophet, partake in some way, He 
teaches, of the inspired man’s reward. In like manner all 
those who protect children must in some way or other benefit 
by their right feeling towards innocence. 

It is impossible to draw any single deduction from this list 
of our Lord’s commendations. So far as individuals are 
concerned, the data are in most cases too slight to build any 
theory upon. Yet the incidents suggest in almost every case 
a sympathy far wider, more profound, and less conditional 
than is the sympathy of the Churches. But it is not in praise 
or in blame that the perfect character portrayed for us in the 
Gospels is seen in the most divine light. Strangely enough, 
the complete victory of the Spirit over the flesh, of the divine 
over the human, of the love of justice and mercy over the lust 
for retributive vengeance—in a word, of the Son of man over 
the world—is kest illustrated in a sentence of excuse, a sentence 
spoken in physical agony at the supreme moment of outward 
failure: “‘ They know not what they do.” 





THE BOOK OF WAR. 
HE true book of war is experience, and it is, or may be, the 
property of all nations. However often the principles of war 
may be written down, they must always be written in wuch the 





same way; for although war is not indeed an exact science, 
because its applications change, the essence of war is unalter- 
able. When allowance has been made for javelins taking the 
place of stones, and arrows the place of javelins, and round 
shot the place of arrows, and the missiles of to-day the place of 
them all, it will be found that the military principles of 
Alexander and Hannibal and Marlborough and Welington 
and Napoleon were the same as those of Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener. This accounts for the modernness—a 
modernness which survives all the quaintness and naiveté—of 
the military maxims of those ancient Chinese masters of war 
Sun and Wu, which have been translated by Captain E. F. 
Calthrop under the title of “The Book of War” (John 
Murray, 2s. 64. net). Sun and Wn wrote in the fifth century 
B.C., and if their military classic has been displaced for 
practical purposes in the last few years in China, though 
we are not quite sure that it has been, it is still read with 
reverence. It is the Oriental Bible of military science, which 
loses nothing of its sanctity through being forgotten in 
practice. And it is not only in China that the maxims of Sun 
and Wu have been held to contain all the law and the 
prophets. China, after all, is not characteristically a fighting 
country, and Sun and Wu would be thought of there not 
so much as patriots and national heroes as highly eflicient 
professional men who did what they were paid to do. In 
Japan Sun and Wu are perhaps even more respected than in 
China. In Japan many generations of soldiers were brought 
up on “The Book of War” as strictly as the young soldier 
of to-day there, as well as here, is fed with the pure doctrine 
of Clausewitz. But although the Japanese soldier is as 
modern as any in the world, he embroiders on his new 
precepts the familiar grace of the old military sayings of Sun 
and Wu. Is it not strange to think that in the terrible 
struggle with Russia the Japanese fortified themselves with 
the proverbs of over two thousand years ago? 

Sun recognised as completely as any military lecturer at 
Sandhurst to-day the vital importance of moral. If a man is 
desperate, he fights like a hero, whatever his normal state of 
mind may be. In desperation normal courage or timidity 
disappears. Desperation is a great leveller. Therefore Sun 
tells his readers never to give the enemy an advantage by 
making him desperate. On no account should he be entirely 
surrounded. If there is a way of escape, however narrow, the 
knowledge of ite existence will work upon the feelings of 
those who are virtually entrapped. Their courage will be 
sapped. As we might say to-day: “Don’t let your enemy get 
his back to the wall,” or “ Don’t drive a rat into a corner,” 
Sun says: “ When the order for attack is given, the collars of 
those who are sitting may be wet with tears; tears may 
roll down the cheeks of those reclining; yet these men, 
in a desperate place, will fight with the courage of Chu 
and Kuei.” But Sun knows that the desperate state 
of mind cannot be achieved by the attacker except at 
unwarrantable preliminary sacrifices, and he insists in general 
on the necessity for a deliberation amounting to caution. 
That is to last till the right moment—the moment of cer- 
tainty—has come for attack. Then the stealthy advance ends 
in the lion’s spring. “Let your attack be swift as the 
wind,” he says; “your march calm like the forest.” This 
singular phrase, which was written on the standard of Takeda 
Shingen, one of the most distinguished of Japanese generals, 
alludes, it is supposed, to the forest of banners which were 
thickly grouped together to give the troops a feeling of 
security and pride. The banners did the same service as the 
bands of later warfare. We have spoken of the lion’s spring, 
but Sun’s words are much quainter. “At first behave with 
the discretion of a maiden,” he says, “then dart in like a 
rabbit.” At first sight there seems to be a contradiction 
between Sun’s maxim and Napoleon’s L'uomo assalito @ mezzo 
preso. Fundamentally, however, there is none; if the 
Chinese master is for a long period of finessing, which 
is to be secret when possible, there is only one voice as to 
the nature of the attack itself when the time comes. As 
for tactics, Captain Calthrop summarises Sun's teaching as 
follows :— 

“The pitched battle, or, in other words, the frontal attack, is 
considered unworthy of the skilful general. ‘he plan of attack 
should consist, broadly speaking, in the division of the army into 
two forces. The enemy is ‘attracted and engaged by one force, 
and defeated with the other;’ and here we have the containing 
or secondary attack, and the main or reserve force which decides 
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the battle of to-day—a most striking instance of the continuity 
of military principles.” 

Continuity, indeed, there is, for the science of war is neces- 
sarily as old as Nature herself. Sun draws upon natural 
similes frequently. “An army,” he explains, “may be 
likened to water. Water leaves the high places, and seeks 
the hollows. An army turns from strength and attacks 
emptiness. The flow of water is regulated by the shape of 
the ground; victory is gained by acting in accordance with 
the state of the enemy. The shape of water is indeterminate, 
likewise the spirit of war is not fixed.” 

Some of the most entertaining passages in the book deal 
with spies. The spy was treated with great honour in China. 
Some distinguished spies are said to have spent practically all 
their lives in the service of the enemy and to have risen to 
high positions, although all the time they were giving wrong 
counsel and spreading mistrust in order to aid people whom 
presumably they never saw. The mind reels at the thought of 
the complications which might gather round the personality of 
a spy who lived permanently on the wrong side. Has Western 
history any instance to show of such conduct, which one 
hardly knows whether to describe as permanent fidelity or 
infidelity ? Sun's classification of spies is delightful: village 
spies, inner spies, converted spies, death spies, and living 
spies. The combined working of this sinister brotherhood is 
known as the Mysterious Thread. Village spies are “such 
people of the country as give information.” Inner spies are 
“those of the enemy’s officials employed by us.” Converted 
spies are “those of the enemy’s spies in our pay.” One 
wonders how much money it was worth while to spend on 
this uncertain traffic, and what kind of trust could be reposed 
in a converted spy. A converted spy must have been very like 
General Buller’s international detective. Death spies are 
“sent to misinform the enemy.” They are so called because 
they are put to death if taken. Living spies “return to 
report.” Living spies are not merely successful death spies, 
as might be supposed from the superficial meaning of the 
definitions; they are rather what we should call messengers 
or envoys. The use of the word “spy” here, we must say, 
has rather sinister suggestions. Sun is under no delusions as 
to the intense delicacy of the whole spy business. “ Without 
infinite capacity in the general,” he writes, “the employment 
of spies is impossible. Their treatment requires benevo- 
lence and uprightness. Except they be observed with 
the closest attention, the truth will not be obtained from 
them. Wonderful indeed is the power of spies.” Among 
the sayings of Wu we come upon a description of the spy 
at work :— 

“Lord Wen asked, saying :—‘If the two armies be facing each 

other, and the name of the enemy’s general unknown, in what 
manner can we discover it?’ And Wu answered and said:—‘A 
brave man of low degree, lightly but well equipped, should be 
employed. He should think only of flight and naught of advan- 
tage. Then, if he observe the enemy’s pursuit, if there be first a 
halt and then an advance, order is established. If we retreat and 
the enemy pursue, but pretend not to be able to overtake us, see 
an advantage but pretend not to be aware of it, then their general 
may be called a wise general, and conflict with him must be 
avoided. If their army be full of uproar; their banners and 
standards disordered, their soldiers going about or remaining of 
their own accord, some in line, others in column; if such an enemy 
be eager to pursue, and see an advantage which they are desperate 
to seize, then their general is a fool: even if there be a host, they 
may be taken.’” 
We do not see even now, we must admit, how the name of the 
enemy’s general is discovered, unless it be assumed that one 
of the generals was such a notorious fool that it could only be 
he who bad brought his army into such a state of uproar. 
Wu never falters in the assurance with which he answers the 
most terrible posers, and we must say for Wen, who figures a 
good deal in the second part of the book, that he was pretty 
good at asking them. Take this, for instance :— 

“ And Lord Wen asked and said:—‘ A mighty host, strong and 
courageous, which is on the defence with a mountain behind, a 
precipice between, high ground on the right, and a river on the 
left, with deep moats, and high walls, and which has artillery ; 
whose retreat is like the removal of a mountain, advance like the 
hurricane, and whose supplies are in abundance, is an enemy 
against whom long defence is difficult. In effect, what should be 
done in such a case?’” 

Was not this a case in which Wu might justifiably have 
given the Irishman’s answer: “ The answer to that question, 
Sir, is that there’s just no answer at all”? But Wu was 
equal to the occasion. “This indeed,” he said, “is a great 











a 
question, whose issue depends, not upon the might of chariot 
and horse, but upon the schemes of a wise man.” We shalj all 
admit that that covers the ground. 





THE BABBLE OF THE HOUSE-AGENT. 


La ype knows quite how many castles are built in Spain 
1 until he has decided to buy a house in the country ang 
has consulted a house-agent. Then he makes his discoveries, 
He sets out with a moderately clear idea of the kind of house 
he wants, and he describes his requirements to the accom. 
modating and courteous firms recommended to him. He 
makes his description perfectly plain. The house he wants 
must have, to begin with, a good old garden. The honse 
itself need not necessarily be old, though an Elizabethan 
or Jacobean manor-house, say, would be an attraction, 
But a staring new brick villa will not do at any cost, 
The garden should be fairly large, and if possible 
there should be a few acres of meadowland attached, 
Then the house must be really in the country. It must 
have fine views, and stand high, on a healthy gravel 
soil. It must not be near a suburb, but it must 
be within an easy railway journey from London; an 
hour’s journey would be about the limit. It must be eon. 
veniently near a station, perhaps not more than two miles 
away, and there must be a pretty frequent service of traing, 
It would be an advantage if shooting and fishing could be 
had in the neighbourhood. A group of fine elms with 
rookery in a meadow near the house would be desirable, but 
not absolutely necessary. And so on, each requirement being 
plainly and concisely stated; nothing could very well be 
clearer. You would think it impossible for a house-agent to 
make a mistake. 

In a few days’ time the castles begin building. The house. 
agents’ descriptions arrive. The would-be purchaser could 
hardly be more agreeably surprised. Having tried to put into 
words something like the ideal which he has kept at the back of 
his mind for many years, he is astonished to find not only that 
his ideal is attainable, but that he can actually choose between 
one ideal and another. There is no difficulty in getting a 
house in real country. House after house is “situated in 
charmingly picturesque and absolutely rural surroundings.” 
House after house is Elizabethan, or Jacobean, or at all events 
“charmingly old-fashioned.” Many contain valuable oak 
panelling and superb beams. All stand in their own park. 
like meadowlands, completely secluded. Some are approached 
by long carriage-drives. If they have paddocks, the paddocks 
are heavily timbered. If they have pasture, the pasture is 
fine and old. When there are views, they are beautiful and 
panoramic. The gardens are of two kinds, pleasure and 
kitchen; the pleasure-gardens are large, with spacious, 
well-shaded lawns, “nicely shrubbed, and _ inexpensive 
of maintenance”; the kitchen-gardens are prolific, and 
heavily stocked with young fruit-trees. An attraction 
is the lake, in which coarse fishing may be obtained; 
sometimes there is even a trout stream bordering the 
estate; and another advantage is that, as a general rule, 
the whole place is boldly undulating. The real difliculty 
is to make a choice of all these delights. However, the choice 
is made at last, and on a day which be doubts not is to be 
marked with a white stone, the would-be purchaser takes the 
train down to the station which is within two miles of the 
exceptionally picturesque and absolutely rural spot, and 
drives out to the spot in a four-wheeled cab. He remarks to 
himself that a watched pot never boils, or makes some other 
philosophic reflection on his over-eagerness to get within 
sight of the Elizabethan house, and away from the strings of 
small yellow villas and cottages which line the road. The cabman, 
after some time, evidently makes some silly mistake, for he 
stops the fly opposite a house standing within a few yards of 
the road, surrounded by various groups of dreary little brick 
boxes used as cottages, and asks if he shall drive in. No; he 
bas made no mistake. This is the house, name and owner and 
all. Those twenty yards of gravel are the long carriage-drive 
by which the house is approached. That dingy field at the 
back is the house’s own park-like grounds. In that yellow 
duck-pond you may obtain coarse fishing. That disused 
chicken-run is a paddock, and heavily timbered too, as you 
can see by the pollarded limes. That depression in the back 
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lawn is where the estate undulates. The cab returns to the 
station. 

These are experiences to which the house-seeker must be 
prepared to submit. Of course a firm of good standing would 
never knowingly send a customer on such a wild-goose chase. 
But house-agents do not always have the opportunity of 
inspecting every house that comes on their books, and mistakes 
will happen. Still, the real thing for the would-be purchaser 
to do is not to make furious resolves that he will never 
yead a house-agent’s description of a house again. Rather he 
should determine to read all such descriptions, partly for the 
mere pleasure, and partly to be able to realise that he is, after 
all, reading a special and peculiar language,—a language of 
recognised conventions, rather than a series of misstatements 
or absurd exaggerations. He will remember the dictum of 
Lord St. Leonards, that “we should not trust overmuch the 
babble of the auction-room,” and he will decide that there is 
a babble, too, of the house-agent. Then he will come to a 
right frame of mind to appreciate the niceties of expression 
which differentiate property and property, and the generalities 
which are applied to all much in the same way as every 
English Sovereign has been described as “gracious” ever 
since Sovereigns were called anything at all. He will soon 
get past the stage of having learnt merely that all houses 
outside a town stand in their own park-like grounds, heavily 
timbered and boldly undulating, and he will proceed to the 
consideration of more delieate matters. There are carriage- 
drives, for instance. When a carriage-drive is given you as 
being so many hundred yards long, then the chances are that 
it really is a carriage-drive. If it is merely described as 
“a carriage-drive,” even if it is “ well-wooded” or “ well- 
screened,” do not be hopeful. Beware of a “carriage- 
sweep”; itis less than a drive. Then there are staircases. 
Front and back stairs would never do; a hall, rather, is 
“approached by principal and secondary staircases.” Or, 
more often, it is not exactly a hall, but a “lounge-ball.” 
What a “lounge-hall” is house-agents know, but do not tell. 
“Where is So-and-so?” you may imagine a hostess asking 
her husband of a guest. “So-and-so? He’s in the lounge- 
hall, I think,”—it sounds the vague sort of place a person 
might be in. 

The puzzles are the best. When a “double dining-room’ 
is described as being “capable of subdivision,” what is 
intended? When you read through a whole list of out- 
houses, and among them come across the single word 
“Farmery,” standing by itself between two fullstops, what 
does it mean? In the description of some kinds of properties 
it occurs so often and regularly as to sound rather like “ Selah.” 
When a conservatory is described as “very cosy and roomy,” 
what would you understand ? Occasionally the puzzle is one of 
supreme vagueness, thus: “ One-stall stable, loose-box, small 
harness-room with stove, a loft above. Room for three or four 
vehicles.” Where isthe room? Room in the yard, or on the road, 
or simply room? Rooms themselves sometimes get strange 
characters. “All these rooms have a pitch of about 9 to 
10 feet,” you read, and wonder what they are like. Built on 
boldly undulating ground, perhaps. Here is a triumph of 
accurate description :—‘“ There are ten large bedrooms, five of 
which measure respectively 21ft. by 18 ft., 20ft. by 18 ft., 
20ft. by 15 ft., 20ft. by 15 ft., 30ft. by 19ft., and the other 
five about the same size.” But the pleasantest touches of all 
are not puzzles, but notes of peculiar or rare features. You 
may be doubtful as to what a house contains when it is 
described as merely having “cellarage,” but can you be 
unattracted by “ale and wine cellars”? Would any 
woman remain unmoved by the mention of an “exceptionally 
spacious dress-closet” ? A house with a garden containing 
a “nut grove” should sell quickly; more quickly, at 
all events, than one with merely a “nuttery.” You 
may read, again, of domestic offices including “an 
exceptionally large pantry for butler,” and you picture 
two house-seekers gloomily staring at other, smaller pantries. 
“I am afraid, my dear, this won't do. You could never get 
Soames into that.” ‘The exceptionally large pantry would sell 
the first house, because it could contain Soames. Other 
domestic offices can be not less feelingly described. “Fruit, 
boot, and store rooms” should be a compact enough suite for 
anybody. Occasionally the phrase used is unfamiliar but 
charming. “A model cowhouse to tie sixty cows,”—perbaps 
it is more usual than it looks, but the idea of a cowhouse with 


, 





sixty cows in a row nicely tied up by the head, or perhaps 
by the tail, is perfectly fascinating. Only very seldom does 
an exceptional feature of a house suggest doubt or mistrust. 
But when a prospective householder learns that the dwelling 
he is to inspect is “fitted throughout with electric bells and 
polyphones,” should he be glad or sad? You may translate 
most of the babble of the house-agent into plain English, but 
polypbones remain polypbones. It is really a mistake for a 
house-agent to mention them; they should be left to be 
discovered later on. Probably the safest thing for a house- 
agent to do, if he has to sell a house known to contain poly- 
phones, is, at all events in his printed descriptions, to say 
nothing about them at all. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
ania 
THE FRENCH NAVY IN 1909. 
(To Tue Epiron or Tus “Spxcraton.”) 

Sir,—The French Navy Estimates for 1909 were published 
last May as part of the Projet de Loi for the Budget. Since 
that date they have been considered by a Commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies, for which M. Charles Chaumet has 
been the Reporter and has produced a Parliamentary Paper 
of great interest. Important debates have taken place both 
in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate during the last 
few weeks, and no considerable changes are now likely to be 
made in the figures proposed by the Ministry of Marine. 
Since the Programme for 1909 was framed, however, M. 
Gaston Thomson has resigned, and a new Minister of Marine, 
M. Picard, has been appointed, whose first notable appearance 
in that capacity took place during the recent debates, and 
was worthy of his high reputation as an administrator. The 
outstanding features of these debates are the frank recognition 
of the fact that France has declined seriously in naval force 
relatively to other countries during the present century, and the 
nearly unanimous conclusion that immediate action on a large 
scale must be taken if France is to retrieve her historic position 
as one of the greatest naval Powers. The main cause of her 
relative decline is to be found in the fact that from 1900 
onwards the total annual expenditure on the French Navy 
has remained nearly constant; whereas the corresponding 
expenditure on other navies has been greatly increased. 
In 1900 the figures were for France ,£12,511,000, Germany 
27,649,000, the United States £13,385,000, and Great Britain 
nearly thirty millions. In 1908 the French expenditure is 
expected to be about £12,800,000, while Germany will 
spend nearly £16,600,000, the United States £25,833,000, 
and Great Britain £32,320,000. For 1909 the German Navy 
Estimates exceed twenty millions, while the French Esti- 
mates provide for £13,316,000; showing an increase since 
1900 of about £12,500,000 for the German annual naval 
expenditure, as against £800,000 increase for the French. 
Next year Germany proposes to lay down four armoured 
ships of the largest and most powerful types, and will have 
fourteen battleships and armoured cruisers in process of 
construction; whereas France as yet proposes to commence 
no new vessels of these classes, and will have only eight 
such vessels building and completing unless a supplemental 
programme is adopted. 

The remarkable activity of Germany in naval affairs has 
not been unnoticed in France; many representations have 
been made on the subject, and some of the most notable are 
contained in Reports presented long ago to the Senate by 
M. Cuvinot. This year M. Chaumet has taken up the duty 
of warning his countrymen, and has emphasised his con- 
clusions by striking graphical illustrations of the relative 
strengths of the great navies of the world. M. Chautemps has 
made no less strong representations in the Senate, and has 
declared it to be necessary to commence immediately at least 
six battleships of the first class as a reinforcement to the six 
battleships (‘ Danton’ class) now on the stocks. The Minister 
of Marine admitted in the course of the debate that more new 
ships must be laid down, “ because there are many ships which 
before long will become obsolete” ; otherwise, in his judgment, 
“the situation would become humiliating” for France. He 
promised on behalf of the Government that a further pro- 
gramme of shipbuilding should be presented to Parliament; 
and so the question rests for the time. An incidental passage 
in his speech, however, went to the root of the matter. 
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M. Picard warned his hearers that large additional expenditure 
would be required if the German Navy was to be rivalled, 
and stated that if France is to possess thirty-eight battleships 
}in 1919, and so to ensure practical equality to the German 
Fleet as now contemplated, the annual Navy Estimates will 
have to be increased greatly, and will probably range from 
seventeen to eighteen and a half millions sterling over the 
intervening period. 

This financial outlook is not cheering; but it is inevitable 
if France is to rival Germany at sea as well as on land. The 
latter policy is fixed and unalterable, and has already involved 
great sacrifices. The official French view of the subject is 
admirably expressed.in the “ exposé des motifs” prefixed to the 
Budget for 1909. According to this statement, the Army 
Estimates have been increased by more than four and a half 
millions sterling from 1905 to 1909; whereas in 1905 the naval 
expenditure was twelve and three-quarter millions sterling, 
and that contemplated for 1909 shows an increase of only 
£568,000. The liabilities remaining on ships still incomplete 
at the end of 1909 are estimated at nearly nine and a balf 
millions sterling, and these liabilities have to be met in the 
three following years. If the further programme promised by 
the Minister includes six large battleships, the corresponding 
expenditure will not be less than twelve millions sterling, 
of which ten or eleven millions would fall on the years 
1910-12. The average annual outlay on new construction 
during that period would then be about seven millions 
sterling, as against five to five and a half millions for the 
years 1907-9. The new naval administration may be able 
to effect improvements in methods and to increase economy 
of dockyard work, as the present conditions in the French 
national arsenals are admittedly unsatisfactory, especially as 
regards discipline and industry. Improvements in the central 
organisation of the French Navy are also in the air, and 
may produce further economies. M. Picard estimates that the 
cost of building battleships is thirty-five per cent. greater in 
France, and that of cruisers fifty per cent. greater, than it is in 
Great Britain; and these figures certainly show that there is 
scope for substantial improvement. Whatever may be done 
in these directions, however, France cannot hope to keep pace 
with Germany unless much larger expenditure on shipbuilding 
and armaments is incurred than that indicated above. Germany 
is planning to spend nearly eleven millions in the next financial 
year on new ships and armaments; whereas the French votes 
for the same services are only about half as great. It is not 
possible to maintain a good relative position if Germany 
spends twenty millions in a year on her Navy, while France 
spends only two-thirds of that amount; and each year that 
this discrepancy is allowed to continue, France must drop 
further behind. 

M. Chaumet points out that, in consequence of the increased 
dimensions of modern warships, large expenditure is also 
needed on improvements in harbours (including dredging), on 
new docks and basins, on the manning of the Fleet; and that 
it is essential to replenish stocks of stores, fuel, and ammuni- 
tion, so as to have ample reserves in case of war. The truth 
of his statements has been endorsed during the last few days 
by Admiral Germinet, who has been superseded in the com- 
mind of the Mediterranean Fleet in consequence of the public 
expression of his views on the subject. No doubt the gallant 
officer was guilty of a serious breach of discipline in speaking 
out as be did; and it is certain that the existing conditions in 
the French Navy as regards discipline are very unsatisfactory, 
und require to be dealt with firmly. M. Clemenceau spoke 
out clearly and decidedly on the point a few days ago, and a 
large majority of the Chamber of Deputies approved the 
action of the Government. It is not improbable that Admiral 
Germinet acted deliberately, and with full knowledge of his 
possible fate, in order to bring before his countrymen the 
real position of affairs. It has been stated that steps have 
heen taken already to make good the defects of which he 
complained ; and if this is true, Admiral Germinet will 
probably be well content, although he personally has paid 
the penalty. 

One rises from a perusal of M. Chaumet’s Report and of 
the Parliamentary debates with the feeling that the national 
spirit of France bas been aroused, and that it will not permit 
the disappearance of her Navy from the high position it has 
so long occupied. It is true that a small party is disposed to 
regard the Entente which bappily exists between France and 








anna, 
Great Britain as a sufficient reason for accepting a nayal 
force distinctly inferior to that of Germany and of a strict] 
defensive character. M. Chaumet condemns this policy 4 
the grounds that alliances and friendly understanding 
between nations are subject to change; that it is unwise to 
frame a policy of national defence on the assumption that the 
present conditions will be permanent; and that the Possession 
of adequate military and naval force is essential to the eo. 
tinuance of alliances between Powers, because a weak Nation 
must become dependent upon a stronger, and therefor 
must be incapable of forming or maintaining an alliance 
on equal terms. In his judgment, the great coloniaj 
possessions of France in themselves furnish sufficient reagoy 
for the maintenance of a strong Navy, and most people wil] 
agree with him. In short, M. Chaumet may be regardeq 
as an exponent of the national feeling in France, and the 
Government admits the soundness of the general policy 
which he has enuneiated, although its realisation involyes 
difficulties and great expenditure. All friends of Francg 
will join in the hope that no further delay will occur in the 
arrangement and execution of a programme which will ensure 
the maintenance of the French Navy in the leading position 
it has so long held amongst the war-fleets of the world, 
The genius of French naval officers and naval architects 
has done much to advance and improve warship-building in 
the past, and it may be trusted to achieve the desired result, 
even under the difficulties of the existing situation, if the 
necessary financial prevision is made,—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Wurrs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
coniibliaiietios 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS “CURE.” 
|To tue Eprror or tur “Spectator.” 
Srr,—The question of unemployment has received so much 
attention that there is a risk of our falling into the common 
error of examination of details and forgetfulness of principles, 
The result is plain in the “cures” proposed. The “unem. 
ployed” are put to work in the idea that they will earn their 
living. What are the facts? Their work is so inferior that 
the Central Unemployed Body will be paying over £33,000 for 
work in the London County Council parks; whereas the 
estimated cost of the same work done through the ordinary 
channels is £7,900. The difference of over 15s. in the pound is 
an unsound form of charity given under pretence of “ wages 
earned.” For this work the average wages amount to 2ls, a 
week for four and a half days’ work (4s. 8d. a day), so that the 
natural spur of need is almost wholly wanting. A few days 
ago the Islington Borough Council obtained sanction to 
borrow £8,900 for material for repairing five streets. Four 
of these will not require it “for two or three years”; 
but none the less the good roads are to be broken up, and 
“fairly good” paving destroyed in order to be laid down 
again! An excuse is offered in the scheme being conditional 
on the wages (£2,500) being paid by the Central Unemployed 
Body, but the loss of two years’ value of the paving amounts 
to about the same. Further, there is a means by which men, 
and animals, have always been urged to find food and warmth, 
—viz., migration. Good workmen, not unemployable, but 
unemployed because there is no demand for their work, are 
splendid material for colonisation, but we have the whole 
force of the Labour interest working to keep men 
here when they cannot find support. The hope that 
“things will improve” is wholly speculative, and is largely 
discounted by our carrying out now works which belong to 
later years. It seems to me that we are on wholly wrong 
lines. By paying too high wages, by non-adoption of emigra- 
tion, by drawing to London innumerable unwanted men 
instead of urging them outwards, by the use of what all 
allow to be mere palliatives, we are working directly against 
the laws of Nature, instead of co-operating with them. The 
result does not demand much power of prophecy. The evil is 
certain to grow, and the burden of unemployment will 
increase, while the real responsibility will rest with our 
legislators and administrators.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED F. Buxton. 

[We desire to associate ourselves with the propositions 
advanced in Mr. Buxton’s letter. The Government’s plan for 
dealing with the unemployed is vicious at every point. It is 
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founded on the fallacies of Protection, and is a sure method 
for manufacturing paupers. It violates the true principles 
of relief to the poor at every turn.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
[To tus Epitor oF tue “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—I cannot allow some of your remarks in the Spectator of 
November 28th on Irish land affairs to pass without comment. 
With regard to the amounts said by Mr. Birrell to be required, 
you ignore Mr. Wyndham’s reply that the calculations for the 
Land Act of 1903 did not include vast sums for purchasing 
some of the most valuable land in Ireland, which the Govern- 
ment of the time did not think of buying or the owners of 
selling. Lots of owners, perhaps most of them, would rather 
not have sold their estates ; but when their tenants found their 
purchased neighbours paying largely reduced amounts, how long 
do you suppose it would have been before there was a universal 
“no rent” campaign, and, once started, how much help would 
the landlords have got from the Government in collecting 
yents on such a scale? As to the price, what “previous 
market value” do you allude to? For many years past there 
was no market for the landlord to sell in owing to inter- 
ference with his contracts by successive English Governments 
elected by English taxpayers. It was to meet that difficulty 
that the bonus was proposed, not without assurances that the 
economy in governing the country, once landlords were expro- 
priated, would largely cover the amount required for the 
bonus. Isit the fault of the landlords or the taxpayers of 
England that it has so far been impossible to carry out the 
economies? With regard to the landlord being able to wait 
for his money, which you put in a very cruel way, you perhaps 
may not remember that no interest is paid on the bonus, which 
is in many cases all that is left to the landlord to live on, and 
which was at any rate in 1903 looked upon as part of 
the value of his property, so that he has a right to expect 
it. I may give you our experience of the “greatly increased 
security” of having your rents collected by the Commis- 
sioners. Last summer, after waiting for over two months, 
and receiving no answers to applications to know when we 
should get any income, I had to go to the expense of going up 
to Dublin myself, and after spending two and a half hours in 
the various offices of the Commissioners, was able to prove 
to them that our Co. Waterford business had all been 
shoved into the Co. Wexford, and was waiting there for a 
non-existing owner to write and ask for his money. Com- 
missioner Wrench admitted to me the grossest carelessness on 
the part of the office. For the past half-year we know the 
bulk of the interest was paid before November 14th, and 
only after two unacknowledged applications from the agent 
and one stiff letter from me, registered, did a small instalment 
of some of it arrive on the 2nd of this month. Would you 
like to have your business put practically compulsorily into 
such hands, and be calmly told that you could wait for your 
money while your mortgagees clamour for their interest, and 
your labour bills have to be met every week unless you dismiss 
your labourers and add to the unemployed? Ihave still that 
much faith in the English people that I believe, if they could 
only understand what has been going on here for years past, 
it would not be tolerated for amoment. Any one that I speak 
to about it when in England can hardly believe that even the 
little I can tell is possible—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. FarrHOLME. 

Comragh, Kilmacthomas, Co. Waterford. 

[Mr. Fairholme certainly seems to have been treated with 
gross injustice. Whatever a Government have agreed to pay 
should be paid, and as punctually as the Government insist 
that payments due to the State shall be made, Let us say 
again that we would carry out all existing bargains to the letter. 
The fall in the price of Government stock, and the consequent 
rise in the rate at which Government can borrow, seem to us 
good ground for altering the arrangements under which the 
purchase money shall be raised in the future. If the terms 
have to be a little less good, the loss must be divided between 
the vendor and purchaser.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
(To tur Epiror oF Tue “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Mr. W. W. Carlile writes in your issue of last week 
that proportional representation had been tried in South 








Australia before 1874 with unsuccessful results. He states 
that Mr. Waterhonse, a former Prime Minister of the Colony, 
told him this. I am afraid Mr. Carlile is misinformed. 
Proportional representation was never tried in South 
Australia. What was done was this. The Colony was 
made one constituency for the election of the Council, but 
each elector voted according to the traditional plan, giving 
one vote apiece to as many cundidates as bad to be elected, or 
at least as many as he cared to vote for. By this plan the 
majority, working steadily together, could return all the 
members of the Council and efface every suggestion of 
proportional representation. I remember, something like 
forty years ago, at a small meeting in the Adelphi Terrace, 
another ex-Prime Minister of South Australia made a state- 
ment similar to that Mr. Carlile attributes to Mr. Waterhouse, 
saying Hare’s idea bad been tried in the Colony and failed. 
Mr. Mill was present at the meeting, and after this statesman 
had spoken he said, speaking in that quiet, mild, deliberate 
voice a few may still remember, that what had been described 
as an application of Mr. Hare's ideas embodied every defect 
Mr. Hare tried to avoid, and missed every advantage he 
desired to secure.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelsea. CouRTNEY OF PENWITH. 


CATHOLICISM, NOT PAPACY. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.”’) 
S1r,—In your issue of December 5th appears an interesting 
letter from Professor Goldwin Smith on the temporal power 
of the Papacy. He says its influence is felt in Canada, where 
separate schools for Catholics have, through its instru- 
mentality, been created in the North-West Provinces. It is 
not quite clear whether he regards this act as being detri- 
mental to the educational efficiency of the State. Catholic 
schools for Catholic children are not, as we know, peculiar to 
Canada, but are to be found in all parts of the world. Pope, 
priest, and people are as one in maintaining this principle. 
Whether it is right or otherwise depends on the point of view. 
The authority in “temporals” (as distinct from “ temporal 
power”) assumed by the Catholic Church is recognised and 
accepted by its members because it rests on the Catholic idea 
of Church government. The Penny Catechism will show 
what this is. The Catholic religion penetrating into every 
action of Catholic life, questions of education, marriage, 
politics, &c., are naturally and inseparably bound up with their 
religious belief. But the Church's authority in “temporals” 
affects, of course, Catholics only, not those of other religious 
denominations. Professor Goldwin Smith’s endeavour to 
divorce the Catholic Church from the Papacy would result in 
a contradiction in terms, and would be rejected by every 
member of the Catholic and Roman faith. Of the Pope as a 
temporal Sovereign of the Roman States, and of bis relations 
with other States; of the origin of the temporal power and its 
influence for good or bad in past ages,—on these subjects the 
opinion of your distinguished Canadian correspondent is 
entitled to the utmost respect, It is only with his failure to 
differentiate between the authority of the Catholic Church in 
“temporals ” and its now departed “temporal power” that I 
venture to oppose his views.—I am, Sir, &c., 
REGINALD H. CARLIstLe. 





The Grange, Ewell, Surrey. 





LIBERAL WOMEN. 
[To Ths EviTor of Tie “SrecrtaToR.”] 
Srr,—As a Liberal woman, I should like to enter an emphatic 
protest against the claim put forward by the Women’s 
Liberal Federation last Saturday afternoon in the Albert 
Hall to speak “on behalf of the Liberal women of England, 
Wales, and Scotland.” I very specially contend that the 
majority of Liberal women belong to no political society 
whatever; and that this being the case, the Women’s Liberal 
Federation is in no way entitled to speak for all. Being an 
ardent, though obscure, member of the Women’s Anti- 
Suffrage League in no way disqualifies me from being at the 
same time an ardent Liberal; and I have found in our rapidly 
growing ranks a large number of keen supporters of the 
present Government. This fact would not, however, justify a 
claim on our part to speak “on behalf of the Liberal women 
of England, Wales, and Scotland,” supposing our numbers to 
be already, as they are rapidly becoming, equal to those of tho 
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‘Liberal woman suffragists attached to a society. Knowing 
many cases of women, Liberal, desiring no vote, yet refusing 
through timidity to join the Anti-Suffrage League, I bave yet 
to meet the suffragist, Liberal or otherwise, who is too modest 


to come forward or to join a society.—I am, Sir, &., 
A. M. G. 





THE RIGHT TO “CA’ CANNY.” 
[To tae Epitor or tae ‘“ Srectator.”]} 
Srr,—“ Lancastrian” admits not having seen the Ironfounders’ 
rules, but produces a Press version of an assault charge 
wherein the prisoner is said to have stated he had been fined 
£1 for “doing too much work” (Spectator, November 28th). 
No sociologist would make sweeping deductions from such 
unreliable data. An authority is another man’s opinion, 
which is worthless unless supported by facts. This Society 
has no rules stating that a man shall be fined as suggested. 
My statement is based on the Ironfounders’ rule-book, not on 
an ill-informed, sensational report printed in a halfpenny 
newspaper. The members work daywork, piecework, bonus, 
or setwork. Where the three last-mentioned systems prevail 
an agreement is entered into between the men and employers 
respecting the time and price of the work. Should any 
member break an agreement or enter into a secret understand- 
ing to reduce prices he might be fined. For example, if the 
employers and men agreed upon ten hours’ pay for making 
a particular casting, a member would be guilty of violation 
of contract if he accepted less for the same. An agreement 
is subject to revision, but must be adhered to while it lasts. 
“Lancastrian” admits that decent employers would not 
expect an “unreasonable day’s work,” words conveying the 
same meaning as “too much work.” It is playing with the 
King’s English to pretend otherwise. He states that to sign 
his name might damage his company. There is greater 
danger to a workman in divulging his identity, since he must 
obtain the sanction of landlords and capitalists before he can 
earn a living. Their prejudice might result in his being 
weeded out as unfit. If his men are as bad as his letters 
aver, his company is doubtless worked at a loss and its 
shares worth little. With many of his remarks I agree. But 
the man with technical training is considered a theorist or 
book crank. Some employers prefer the ignorant bully with 
the soul of a flunkey, servile as Uriah Heep to those above, 
but a petty tyrant to those below. Like the man who praises 
you to your face, be is usually a hypocrite, and is only 
“umble” to employers because he makes more out of them 
that way.—I am, Sir, &c., Hueco WHARTON. 
20 Majuba Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


[To tae Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.’”’] 
S1z,—In your last issue “ Wull o’ Glesca” shifts his position. 
In his first letter (Spectator, November 21st) he defended the 
“ca’ canny” policy; now he denies that the workers ever 
practise it. I, too, speak from experience. I served my time 
in an engineering works and have studied at a University. 
All my working life, some twenty-five years, I have met with 
this obstacle to progress: “That the less work you do, the 
more there is to go round.” It is common knowledge in all 
works that the Unions encourage this idea. I have seen 
machines in the United States turning off twice as much work 
as we do here with machines of the same make. I hope your 
correspondent studied your excellent article on “Two Pre- 
liminaries to Labour Copartnership” in your last issue, 
particularly the latter part of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LANCASTRIAN. 





SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL ON SEA POWER. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “Srecrarox.” | 

Srzr,—We have had very brave words about the Fleet from 
members of the present Government, but when asked to 
translate words into ironclads, they reply that no increase 
in} the Estimates for the Navy will be made. Speaking at 
Dundee, Mr. Winston Churchill said how 

“vain it was for a nation like ourselves to trust merely to the 
stipulations of international agreement, or to the smooth phrases 
of ceremonious diplomacy. No; if we wish to keep ourselves in 
these islands free and independent then I say it is 
indispensable that these islands should be guarded by the 
strength of a Navy sufficiently powerful to make us immune from 
all possibility of attack.” 


Mr. Winston Clurchill’s words remind one of that terse and 





vigorous description of the effect of sea power given by his 
ancestor, father of the great Duke of Marlborough, in hig 
“Divi Britannici,” or “Remarks upon the Lives of the 
Kings of this Isle,’ published in 1675,—most delightful 
of old histories. After quoting Cicero’s epigram on seq 
power, Nam qui mare teneat eum necesse est rerum potiri, 
he adds :— 

« But to recite the benefits of the Sea, were to enter upon a 
subject as profound as that is, and give occasion to our next 
neighbour the Dutch (who can give a better account thereof than 
ourselves) to upbraid our glory, with the shame of having so lon 
suffer’d their depredations, who with indefatigable Patience 
penetrate the Womb of that dark element, to seek for Treasure 
which we know not how to find, or how to value.” ’ 
This is from Sir Winston Churchill’s introduction to his 
work, which throughout breathes the highest spirit of 
patriotism, perhaps nowhere more strongly than in his 
tribute to King Edgar (A.D. 959). After describing how 
Edgar's barge was rowed over the Dee by the five Kings, he 


says:— 
“The King was not unworthily reputed the most, not to say 
first absolute Monarch of the whole Isle. ..... Neither is it 


strange that he should be so much above any Kings that were 
before him, since he took a different way from them all to enlarge 
his empire; for they only busy’d themselves to Fortifie by Land 
whereas he made the Ocean, as Nature first intended it, the 
Bulwark of his dominions; and was indeed the very first that 
made itso by providing such a Fleet, as met with danger before 
it could approach too near him, whereby he had this double 
advantage, not only to take off the Fears of his own People, 
which had so long abus’d their Courage, but added so much to 
the Terror of his Neighbours, that they submitted to him without 
being conquer’d; and having never seen him, paid him Tribute 
on condition that they never might: Fame, as it were, so out- 
sayling his Navy, that they who before made it their business to 
invade his Territories, counted it happiness enough that he did 
not invade theirs. Hence it was that there was not the least 
Noise of War all his Time, nor scarce a whisper of Rebellion.” 


It would be difficult, I think, to find a better description of 
what Captain Mahban’s genius calls “the influence of sea 
power” than in Sir Winston Churcbill’s account of the naval 
policy of Edgar. The echo of it is heard in Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s speech at Dundee: “It is indispensable that these 
islands should be guarded by the strength of a Navy suffi- 
ciently powerful to make us immune from all possibility of 
attack.” Nor can we doubt, however much we may regret 
his views as to the way our democracy is to “ pursue its 
destiny,” that he is determined England shall remain as his 
ancestor, quoting Matthew Paris, describes her: “the Lady, 
Queen, and Mistress of the Sea.” But brave words will not 
secure us in that position.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, 8.E. R. B. Marston. 





THE HEAD-MASTER OF ETON AND THE GERMAN 
SCHOOLBOY. 
[To tue Epiror oy tue “Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter from Mr. 
Gustav Hein in your issue of last week. It seems to me rather 
singular that an editor of a well-known paper apparently does 
not yet understand that there are such things as misreported 
and garbled speeches, and exaggerations built upon them. I 
think, Sir, you might have suspected that something of the 
kind has happened in this case. I made a few perfectly 
harmless remarks, not about the German schoolboys of to-day, 
but about one individual whom I clearly remember thirty 
yearsago. He certainly was in appearance overworked. Your 
correspondent’s correction of what I am supposed to have said 
makes no difference whatever to the fact, nor to the possibility 
of a boy feeling the burden of sehoolwork on which his 
prospects depend. It is much the same thing whether he is 
working to pass an examination or to get a certificate which 
gives him “a great number of important and valuable 
privileges.” That a few wholly insignificant remarks should 
have furnished so many newspapers with material for 
ponderous comment is a revelation of the straits to which 
editors seem to be reduced.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Cloisters, Eton. E. LyTtTEtron. 

[We are extremely sorry to have commented upon a 
report which misrepresented so fundamentally, as it appears, 
Canon Lyttelton’s remarks. We may note, however, that 
though the speech was very widely reported and commented 
on, no correction, as far as we know, was made. In these 
circumstances we cannot fairly be blamed for accepting the 





reports as authentic.—Ep, Specétator.] 
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(To Tne EpiTroR oF Tus “SrsecraTor.” | 

Srr,—The discussion called forth, by Canon Lyttelton’s 
yemarks on schoolboy life in Germany reminds me of a con- 
yersation which I recently had with a man whose opinion 
carries as much weight in the world of commercial science as 
should Canon Lyttelton’s in that of education. My authority 
is a German by birth, with, however, strong English sym- 
pathies. A propos of bad times and foreign competition, my 
authority said: “Do you know why it is that Germany has 
gone ahead of us?” On my asking for further enlighten- 
ment, he said: “I think it is entirely due to conscription 
coupled with her system of education.” To sum up his 
remarks. A boy is made to use his brains at school in order 
to acquit bimself in such a manner that his period of service 
shall be limited to one year, with its attendant privileges; he 
has to pass that examination of which Canon Lyttelton com- 
plains as being “tremendously stiff,’—to use the words of 
your correspondent Mr. Gustav Hein. In short, he is 
stimulated to work by fear, if he lacks any other form of 
incentive. My authority commenced by pursuing an opposite 
course. He was, if I remember rightly, expelled from his first 
school for idleness. He was with difficulty got into another, 
and made to realise the fact that a “three-years man” is of 
considerably less account in Germany than a “one-year 
man.” He then worked and found, like others, that 
among the various subjects included in the curriculum there 
were some that really interested him. He then specialised. 
One can specialise in Germany. They have a system of 
technical education which is worthy of the name. Eventually 
my authority became what he is now, an English authority 
and a prominent member of the National Service League. 
“Germany has passed us,” said he, “ because she has in this 
way got the maximum amount of brains out of her people.” 

It may be argued from my friend’s career that it is another 
instance of a German being driven out of his own country 
by the exactions of its cast-iron institutions. Iam not plead- 
ing the cause of conscription as carried out in Germany, but 
that our young men should have at their disposal better 
means of equipping themselves for the battle of life than 
are now available at our educational establishments, from the 
Universities to the County Council schools. Iam obliged to 
spend about half my time on the Continent, and hear a 
good many Continental criticisms of the English and their 
institutions. They are generally amusing and frequently 
instructive. The general opinion of the enlightened in 
regard to our “ system of education” coincides with that of 
many of our far-seeing fellow-countrymen, who recognise 
that there is yet room for improvement, and that the 
question of religious instruction in certain schools is not 
necessarily the alpha and omega in matters educational. 
The public schools claim that they “form character.” This 
is not to be denied. Sometimes it partakes of the nature of 
that condescension (albeit unintentional) which an able 
contributor in your issue of the 5th inst. describes as innate. 
I think it is innate in all of us, and appears when opportunity 
offers. It may, however, be fostered, and I am inclined to 
think that our public schools and Universities foster this 
spirit in the inverse ratio that they impart useful information 
and a broad outlook upon humanity in general. This is an 
old bone of contention which I do not wish to repick. How- 
ever, viewing the modern tendency to broaden the relations 
between man and man and to break down the barriers between 
class and class, it is not surprising that criticism is forth- 
coming in relation to institutions which are slaves to tradition, 
and pride themselves on their immutability,—a word that has 
no meaning as applied to the affairs of a finite humanity. In 
fine, I agree with my authority that a rational system of 
education in conjunction with compulsory military training 
would be welcomed as reforms which would strike at the roots 
of the trees of many social and commercial evils.—I am, 
Sir, &e., B.A. CANTAB, 


[To tus Eprron or tus “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Permit me to relate an experience of my own which 
may throw some light on the German and English schoolboy 
(see Spectator, December 5th). I have been nearly entirely 
educated in Germany, going over there at the age of nine. 
After passing through a private school of German Moravians, 
I entered a German Vollgymnasium (preparatory College for 
studying at a German University); to do this I coached Latin 











for some months and entered Untertertia, rising to Unter- 
sekunda, During that time there was a ramour tbat the 
German Crown Prince was to become a member of the 
College, and the Director strove to make it a “pattern of 
perfection.” While in Untersekunda the subjects taught at 
Prussian Universities were extended, and some previously 
taught at the Universities were thrown back on to the 
Colleges, thus increasing their already heavy burden. 
At the same tiene, an examination was introduced for 
obtaining the qualification for serving only one year in 
the Army. This being the first time, one would bave 
thought the examination would have been none too rigorous, 
This was, however, by no means so. Not only was it stiff, 
but although we were told to prepare certain portions of 
Homer and Virgil read during the summer term for this 
examination, I and several others were examined on portions 
not included in the part we bad been told to prepare. The 
result was that more than a third of the class failed, and 
the victims had no redress beyond staying another year at 
the College or passing the Government examination. Sub- 
sequently the examination was abolished, and the old qualifica- 
tion for one year's service reintroduced,—i.e., promotion to 
Obersekunda, The appalling number of suicides and break- 
downs among German schoolboys should, I think, be sufficient 
evidence of itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Twenty YEARS IN GERMANY. 





THE BYZANTINE RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 
FUND. 
(To tae Eorror or tue “ Srecrator.”]} 
Sir,—Will you allow me to enlist the sympathy of your 
readers in behalf of the Byzantine Research and Publication 
Fund, the subscribers to which held their first annual meeting 
in London about a fortnight ago? The architecture and arts 
of the Byzantine Empire have not as yet received in our 
country the attention they deserve, though we have had one 
or two admirable monographs on Byzantine churches from 
the hands of English scholars and architects. The subjeet is 
a very wide one, and, in spite of the valuable labours of foreign 
archaeologists, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the 
study is still in its infancy. Its importance, both for the 
elucidation of the problems of Byzantine civilisation and in 
determining the genesis of the Christian arts of Western 
Europe, is now fully recognised, and it bas been felt that 
English students must not be behindhand in the investiga- 
tion of a field so rich in varied interest. A fund has therefore 
been started to provide means for study and publication. 
During the first year of its existence Mr. Harvey has been 
enabled to complete investigations in the churches at Salonica, 
investigations which were begun some time ago by Messrs. 
Schultz and Barnsley. These churches, which are of para- 
mount importance in the history of Christian archaeology, 
are rapidly falling into decay, and a detailed publication of 
them—such as that which the Byzantine Fund is under- 
taking—becomes daily a more urgent need. Mr. Harvey 
proposes to devote himself next year to the two great 
churches at Jerusalem and Bethlehem, where the work of 
Constantine can still be traced; indeed, at Bethlehem the 
existing building may be largely of the fourth century. Mr. 
George will pursue investigations at Constantinople; Mr. 
Traquair will study Byzantine and Frankish architecture in 
Greece. It need scarcely be pointed out that research and 
publication are expensive matters. I trust that all who are 
interested in the civilisation of the Christian era will con- 
tribute to the fund and help to forward work that promises 
notable results. Subscriptions should be sent to R. Weir 
Schultz, Esq., 14 Gray's Inn Square.—I am, Sir, &e., 
GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 





“LOLLARDY AND THE REFORMATION IN 
ENGLAND.” 
[To rus Eprron or tus “ Sercratos.”) 

Sir,—May I be allowed to say just a word in reference to 
your review in the Spectator of November 28th of my book on 
Lollardy and the Reformation? I was quite prepared for 
differences of view, nor have I anything to complain of on the 
score of courtesy. But I must say you misconstrue my 
“ mediaeval tone of mind” when you try to make out that I 
dislike private opinion. I have endeavoured to show in my 
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book that mediaeval heresy was not mere harmless private 
opinion; and when you contrast what I say about “the 
martyrdom of a Lollard” with another extract showing sym- 
pathy with the martyrs for Rome, you have curiously over- 
looked the fact that I have shown the Lollard in question 
not to have been a martyr at all. For the fact of a man 
having been burned as a heretic surely does not make 
him a martyr when he himself before his death confessed 
that his heresy had been quite unjustifiable, that he had fully 
deserved his fate, and that he was anxious to die in peace with 
the Church of Rome, as he actually did, being admitted, at 
his own earnest request, to receive the Sacrament before he 
suffered. Like other heretics, he had been a double-dealer, 
but he was very penitent. But though Bilney was not a 
martyr (whatever Foxe may say), I have surely given him all 
the sympathy due to a man who, I confess, had much good in 
him, notwithstanding that the King’s underhand encourage- 
ment of heresy at that time led him into a course of double- 
dealing. Whether I fail to appreciate “the moral force 
behind Lollardy” of course is a matter of opinion. I am no 
more anxious than anybody else to bring the world back into the 
conditions of the fifteenth century. The idea would be simply 
preposterous. ButI think that those conditions ought to be 
a little better understood when we pass judgments in history, 
an that we shall even know better the ground which we now 
oceupy if we admit, as we shall have to do, that the Reforma- 
tion was cradled in despotism,—that the Church’s despotism 
was, after all, milder than the King’s, which was the only 
power that really cut us off from Rome, and that when we 
were cut off from Rome, it was better for us to seek, even 
through centuries of controversy, some basis of religious 
agreement rather than that we should have been fast bound 
in passive obedience to the decrees and anathemas of the 
Council of Trent.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES GAIRDNER. 

West View, Pinner. 

[Dr. Gairdner touches only one question of fact,—namely, 
Bilney’s martyrdom. Whatever a man may do at the last 
terrible moment, the fact that he professed beliefs for which 
the penalty was knowa to be death by burning, and that he 
suffered for those beliefs, entitles those who share his opinion 
to regard him as a martyr for it. The moral test of sincerity 
lay in Bilney's taking the risk of a cruel death for expressing 
his opinions. The physical test of meeting that death with 
undaunted courage is a less important matter. A recanta- 
tion in such circumstances is of much the same value as 
evidence obtained under torture. “ Bilney was not a martyr,” 
says Dr. Gairdner, “(whatever Foxe may say).” We trust 
it is not discourteous to reply: “ Bilney was a martyr (what- 
ever Dr. Gairdner may say).” The matter is really one of 
personal judgment. We did not mean to suggest that Dr. 
Gairdner is anxious to restore fifteenth-century conditions, 
nor did we suggest it. What we do say is that in treating 
of fifteenth-century conditions he writes from the standpoint 
of the fifteenth-century Churchman.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE MORALITY OF BRIDGE. 
(To rue Epiror or Tue “SeKcraron.”] 
Srr,—I consider it very wrong and not at all wise of “Senex” to 
suppose and impute motives where he does not know the facts 
(see Spectator, December 5th). He may take it fyom me, as the 
secretary of this club, where a great deal of auction bridge is 
played, that if the risks are deliberately increased at auction 
bridge, the stakes ave as deliberately reduced. The average 
rubber at bridge is 170 points, the average rubber at auction 
bridge is 340 points. The record rubber at auction bridge, 
within my knowledge, has been 1,460 points, the record rubber 
at bridge 982 points. No player of whom I have ever heard 
plays auction bridge for stakes more than half as high as 
those for which he plays, or used to play, bridge.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOs. 
New Bridge Club. 





“LEAVEN.” 
(To tHe Eprrok or tHe “ Specraror.” | 
Srr,—At the conclusion of the review of Mr. Douglas Black- 
burn’s latest novel, “ Leaven,” which appeared in your issue 
of September 26th, the writer says :— 
“ Again, in issuing the book over his own name he shows he has 
the courage of his convictions, and is prepared to accept the full 














responsibility of ene ge. a work which is either a sincere 
attempt to focus ritish public opinion on a hideous evil or a 
cruel libel on an entire Colony.” 

This statement does not, I think, represent Mr. Blackburn's 
motives at all; and as it seems fashionable nowadays to 
depreciate the good services Natal has rendered to the 
Empire, I trust you at least will not turn a deaf ear to one 
who, although he has left the old country behind him, has not 
lost the vital principles of justice and humanity. 

It is unfortunate in some respects that the book in question 
has not reached the shores of our iniquitous Colony, especially 
when it places me under the necessity of relying upon the 
reviews for the substance of the indictment contained in the 
novel, However, certain clearly defined outlines of the story 
have been given, and I am prepared upon this slender basis to 
contradict flatly and without qualification the truth of Mr. 
Blackburn's allegations against the Colonists of Natal. But 
first of all it will be as well to state my fitness for the task. I 
have been nineteen years in South Africa, of which eighteen 
have been spent in Natal, and I have been in the course 
of my career brought into close contact with the native 
population at many points. I have seen them in their 
primitive state at their kraals, I have seen them in the 
centres of European civilisation, and I have seen them at the 
many mission-stations which exist and do good work in 
the Colony. I have met them as house servants, as Government 
messengers, as gang-boys in road parties, and on railway con- 
struction work, and I have never seen an instance of such 
cruelty as is alleged by Mr. Blackburn. I have heard of cases 
of cruelty, and I have no doubt that ill-treatment is meted out 
in certain remote parts, but by individuals whose moral sense 
and responsibility towards the natives are on the same plane 
as those of persons in England who continually and wantonly 
torture children placed under their care. Such instances are 
abnormal, and, I am thankful to say, exceptional. 

Bulalie, the central character of the book, will no doubt 
appeal to the Negrophile as being a type of Kafir who 
deserves the pity of mankind, and no doubt if he existed in 
real life his many adventures and admirable qualities would 
commend him to the flamboyant sentimentalist of to-day ; but 
unfortunately for them and fortunately for us, the portrait 
can only be regarded as a composite one, and if I concede 
this point, I do so because I do not wish to shirk the respon- 
sibility of my task. It is possible that in Natal a native may 
have murdered his father in self-defence; a native may have 
deserted the road party because the overseer was too free with 
his sjambok; a native may have met such a woman as Mrs. 
Hapgood, who may have stolen his diamond,—all this and 
many other strange adventures may befall natives in their 
pilgrimage through life. Ali this is possible in countries 
where white and black live side by side, but that all these 
things should happen to one native is wildly improbable, and 
can be relegated to the limbo of half-forgotten nightmares as 
the result of a perverted imagination. 

There are about ninety thousand Europeans in Natal, many 
of them Colonists of many years’ standing. There are others, 
like myself, who in the “eighties” came out to the goldfields 
to restore their fallen fortunes, and there are a good many 
newcomers, the residue left of the influx which came to our 
shores during the Anglo-Boer War. To say that there are 
no “wasters” amongst this number would be futile. But it 
is gross exaggeration to say that public morality is less, and 
cruelty more, marked amongst them than amongst the same 
number of English men and women who have never left the 
shores of Britain; indeed, were I to give my opinion freely 
and without regard for an elementary consideration for truth, 
I might say that my recent visit to England confirmed the 
worst I had heard of the callousness of the wealthy to the 
requirements of the poverty-stricken dwellers of the large 
cities, and of the cruelty and indifference to the life and limbs 
of pedestrians by people who drive motor-cars and call it sport. 
Yet I would refrain from damning my own countrymen as 
“ bounders,” because I know, in spite of appearances, that there 
are thousands of excellent people who behave decently to their 
inferiors and live quietly and respectably within their suburban 
residences. I have yet to learn the validity of challenging the 
purity of the average English girl because certain portions of 
London reek with unbridled lust and depravity; and yet 
Mr. Blackburn, according to your review, indicts a whole 
Colony for the misdeeds of a few, gathered probably from 
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Police Court records and other sources available to 
journalists. I have no wish to deny Mr. Blackburn's 
cleverness in placing the worst construction upon the attitude 
of the Colonist towards the Kafir, and I appreciate his power 
of satirical observation, but I resent his unblushing effrontery 
in taking upon himself the task of bringing odium upon the 
Colony of Natal.—I am, Sir, &c., NaTALIAN, 





THE LATE BISHOP GOTT. 
[To tux Epriror or tae “ Spectator." | 
Srr,—It is proposed to issue a volume of the letters of the 
late Bishop of Truro, together with a short biographical 
sketch from the pen of Chancellor Worlledge. I venture to 
appeal to any of your readers who may possess such letters to 
entrust them either to the Rev. Canon J. H. Moore, at Truro, 
orto me. I need not say that all originals will carefully be 
returned, and that wherever it is desired names and other 
personal details will be omitted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHRISTINE C. LIDDELL. 
Birdshanger, Putienham, Guildford. 





FLOWERS IN THE SHETLANDS. 
(To Tur Epiron OF Tus “SpRcraToR.”] 
Srr,—On Sunday, November 29th, while looking over flower- 
bed and border for the last lingering blooms of the past 
season, I was astonished to observe some of the spring flowers, 
including narcissi (Horsfieldii), crocuses, and tulips, pushing 
through the soil and showing a fine vigorous growth. This 
ctruck me as being exceptionally early for this locality. Ido 
not know if it would be considered early for the Southern 
Counties of England, but should be interested to learn. My 
garden is situated on the lip of the sea, with a good southerly 
exposure but no shelter, in the island of Unst, the most 
northerly of the Shetland group. This island (which should 
not be confounded with Uist in the Hebrides) lies in latitude 
60° 50’ N., and a little west of the meridian of Greenwich, and 
is about six hundred and fifty miles north of London as the 
crow flies. “It is a far cry to Loch Awe,” but farther to 
Ultima Thule, as will be seen by a glance at the map, which 
shows that the little speck which indicates Unst lies a little 
north of the parallel of latitude of Cape Farewell in Green- 
land and Okhotsk in Siberia. When this is borne in mind, 
the early springing of the flowers referred to above cannot 
fail to strike one as remarkable, and a cleur indication of the 
very exceptional mildness of the late autumn and early winter. 
—I am, Sir, &c., AnNIE M. Sanpison. 
Uyeasound, Shetland Isles. 





MARCH CUCKOOS. 

[To Tus “ Srecraror.”) 
Sir,—Since you sometimes like to print letters on natural 
history, I may perhaps be allowed to mention the appearance of 
the Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club, Vol. XXIL, 
containing the third annual Report on the migration of birds 
during the spring of 1907. It is published by Witherby 
and Co., and contains maps and a vast number of facts which 
cannot fail to be of extraordinary interest to every serious 
observer of British birds. My letter is, however, now only 
concerned with the cuckoo, whose arrival is always noted and 
chronicled by the unlearned with greater interest than that 
of the more obscure migrants. Cuckoos in March are con- 
stantly reported by excited writers to the local newspapers, 
but the evidence has always been open to doubt; and the 
natural history editor of the Field, in particular, has never 
ceased to pour a stream of incredulous ridicule upon all 
who announced the cuckoo before April. In March, 1907, 
however, the weather was very summerlike over Western 
Europe and the British Islands, and there is no doubt now 
that a few straggling cuckoos reached our shores before the 
end of the month, The schedules of the British Ornithologists’ 
Club are filled up by fairly competent ornithologists, and we 
find that the cuckoo was observed on March 26th in Gloucester- 
shire, 29th in Hereford, 30th in Wilts, 3lst in Dorset, Hants, 
and Gloucestershire, and on April Ist in Devon, Sussex, and 
Gloucestershire. This is much earlier than usual, but the 
possibility of a March cuckoo seems now to be established. 
The real influx of cuckoos did not begin until April 14th.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. Canorus. 


Epiton oF Tue 









THE EAST LONDON NEEDLEWORK CLUB. 


[To Tue Epiror or Tux “SexcraTor.”) 


Srr,—At this time of year, when people are buying garments as 
Christmas presents for their servants and for poor people, perhaps 
they might be glad to know of the East London Needlework 
Club, where they can get well-made garments at most reasonable 
prices, and at the same time be giving work to many women who 
are badly in want of it. The East London Needlework Club 
employs women in the parish of St. Matthew’s, Bethnal Green, 
in making warm and useful clothes, and pays them good wages 
for doing it. The demand to be given this work to dois increasing, 
and the East London Needlework Club is most anxious to get 
more customers in order to employ more women than it can at 
present. They have a very good selection of men’s shirts, 
women’s petticoats, nightgowns, &c., and can make any garments 
to order. A price-list would be sent to any one on application 
to me.—I am, Sir, &c., Susan Bucuan, 
40 Hyde Park Square, W. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE GARDEN CITY. 
{To Tux Epiron or Tus “Spscraron,” | 


Srr,—Thoughtful writers on the unemployment question have 
recently pointed out that the only really hopeful way to give 
immediate relief to the position, without demoralisation, is to 
promote useful work, and to have it done as far as possible under 
the usual conditions of employment, through a contractor or 
foreman. The doing of such work under such conditions is a 
profitable expenditure on capital account, inasmuch as it produces 
for the person, or group, or community carrying it out an aseet 
at least equal in value to the cost of its production. At the same 
time, it affords additional employment free from any taint of 
charity or pauperism, and must, therefore, draw into employment 
the best men among those who at present are unemployed or 
under-employed. The critical question is,—where can we find such 
work, which would not be done in the ordinary course? It is not 
my intention te attempt here to answer that question in its 
national aspect. I want, however, if you will allow me, to call 
attention to one not inconsiderable piece of such work, the doing 
of which would not only help to relieve present unemployment, 
on the sound and wholesome lines I have tried to indicate, 
but would also advance the accomplishment of a great social 
object-lesson, for which you, Sir, have repeatedly shown your 
sympathy. 

Four years ago, in the very early days of the First Garden City 
at Letchworth, the Press kindly published a. statement from us, 
as a result of which some £2,000 was taken up by the public in 
the shares of the First Garden City, Ltd., and specially earmarked 
for employing at Letchworth men drawn from the Londen 
unemployed. They helped us to make our first roads, and to 
level the site which is now the Great Northern Railway’s goods 
yard, and the money which employed them remains an invest- 
ment belonging to those who found it,—an investment which we are 
all convinced will some day bring them in their 5 per cent, 
cumulative dividend. Since then Letchworth has grown to 
twelve hundred buildings, with a population estimated at about 
six thousand people, largely of the industrial class, employed 
at the dozen or so factories and workshops which have been 
established there. 

And now we desire to repeat that early experiment—with some 
improvements, however—employing the men under the ordivary 
conditions of labour, and choosing them, not because they are 
registered as unemployed, but because they prove their unem- 
ployedness by coming to get work. Our town is divided into two 
parts by the Great Northern Railway, and those two parts are 
connected by a footbridge at one point, and a very narrow arch 
under the railway at another. We are willing to put in hand a 
wide bridge under the railway and a carriage-bridge over it. 
Also we are prepared at once to construct the permanent sewage 
works, which the growth of Letchworth will shortly require. 
These three works, which will cost together about £12,000, would 
none of them in the ordinary course be undertaken this year, 
perhaps not next. They can, however, all be most usefully 
undertaken at once, and my present object is, by your kindness, 
to invite those interested in the unemployed question to find the 
necessary capital. Those who do so will thereby contribute in 
the best possible way to the relief of unemployment, while they 
will help the Garden City to develop more quickly than it otherwise 
would. Their contributions will not be gifts, but investments,— 
yet not mere investments,—as ours is not a merely commercial 
speculation. 

Our secretary will gladly send application forms and all 
information to those who write to him at Letchworth, Herts. 
Applications for one share of £5, or for any number, will be 
welcomed.—I am, Sir, &c., ANEURIN WILLIAMS, 

Letchworth, Herts. Chairman First Garden City, Ltd. 


“THE IRISH DAMES OF YPRES.” 
(To rue Eviror or tas “ Srectator.” } 
Sir,—A friend has drawn my attention to your review of my 
book, “The Irish Dames of Ypres,” in your issue of Novem- 
ber 28th, in which your reviewer, having branded the gallant 
martyr Earl of Northumberland as a rebel, makes the following 
surprising remarks :—‘ But our author frankly avows his own 
disloyalty. After speaking of the Dutch rule over Belgium, he 
[i.e the author] goes on: ‘The sturdy Catholics of Ireland 
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will use all legitimate means to shake off a yoke far more 
ignominious.’ ” 

Now this is a piece of downright misrepresentation and distor- 
tion of my text which cannot be allowed to pass unnoticed. The 
meaning evidently insinuated by your reviewer, and the meaning 
that every one of your readers will infallibly draw from his 
remarks, is that I express a hope that the Catholics of Ireland 
will use all means (legitimate) to shake off the English yoke. 
Let me now put before your readers the original text as it is 
printed on p. 316 of my book, and let your readers judge for 
themselves :—“ The condition of the Catholics of Belgium under 
the rule of the house of Orange reminds us forcibly of the actual 
condition of the Catholics of Ireland under the rule of the Orange 
ascendency, and, as the Catholics of Belgium had the manliness 
to shake off the intolerable yoke, the sturdy Catholics of Ireland 
will use all legitimate means to shake off a yoke far more igno- 
minious.” The “yoke” here alluded to is of course that of the 
Orange ascendency party in Ireland, who dictate the policy of 
England towards Ireland, and strive to obstruct and to wreck 
every measure for the good of our country. 

Your reviewer concludes with the laconic remark; “ The 
history of the convent ended, Dom P. Nolan has something to 
say about Jacobitism and the ‘Hanoverian usurpation,’ with 
which we need not trouble our readers.” From this your 
readers could hardly be expected to infer that one-third of the 
book is taken up with a correspondence between the nuns 
and the exiled Stuarts, including several Stuart letters hitherto 
unpublished. Your readers will also be surprised to learn that 
I am not a rabid Jacobite, that I consider, for reasons which I 
cannot enter into now, that upon the death of James Edward 
Stuart the English people owed allegiance to George III. and 
the Hanoverian dynasty, which had become firmly established 
on the throne, and had, moreover, been acknowledged by no less a 
person than the Pope of Rome. Finally, if my book proves 
one thing more than another, it is that the Irish owe a great 
ea of their misfortunes to their unparalleled and ill-requited 
oyalty to the Stuart Kings of England, and that as soon as 
the Hanoverians reluctantly consented to gramt the elements of 
civil and religious liberty to our people they had no more 
gallant and loyal troops than the Irish Catholics. 

As a matter of justice and fair play towards my book, which 
has been misrepresented and injured by your review, I claim 
the insertion of this in your next issue.—I am, Sir, &c 

Dom Patrick Notan, 0.8.B. 

Erdington Abbey, Birmingham. 

{In Dom Nolan’s view, the Orange ascendency still prevails. 
The Roman Catholics of Ireland, he asserts, still bear a yoke more 
ignominious than that which the Roman Catholics of Belgium 
bore under the house of Orange. They “will” shake it off, he 
says. What is left for them to do but to bring about such a 
separation as was effected between Belgium and Hollapd? But 
if he disclaims this sentiment, we can only say that we are 
delighted to hear it.—Iip. Spectator.] 





A OORRECTION. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” 
§1r,—In your review in the issue of the Spectator of the 5th inst. 
= quote the oft-repeated and oft-corrected statement that 
ellington never Jost an English gun. If you refer to any good 
edition of his Life you will find that he lost guns on two 
occasions.—I am, Sir, &c., E. T. HarGraves. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression, In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
wiew is considzred of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
——>— - 
A BOY’S DREAM. 
Last night I dreamt a lovely dream, 
I'll tell it you, dear toys :— 
The path was kept for motor-cars, 
The road was left for boys. 


Of course, you had to cross the path 
To get back home for tea; 

But motors seemed the size of ants, 
The one thing big was ME. 


Instead of nurse's “ Babs, look out!” 
These words I heard with joy-- 

“ Chauffeur, we'll get run over. Oh! 
Make haste, here comes a boy!” 


But dreams are short, and ah! ’twas eight 
Before this one was ended. 
Nurse said, “ Wake up!” and then I knew 


My license was suspended, 
M. C. Rowtanp. 











BOOKS. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE* 

Tuts is a collection of essays dealing with religious subjects 
which Sir Oliver Lodge has published more or less recently 
in various periodicals. Taken together, they constitute an 
attempt at reconciliation between the recognised exponents of 
science and of religion,—a reconciliation, as it were, between 
the Church and the Royal Society. Hitherto he bas not 
received much gratitude from experts in either camp. For 
all that, we believe that the average man, in whose throat the 
dogmatism of both sides has begun to stick, will read the book 
with gratitude, not as offering a solution of the difficulty, but 
as letting in light. Sir Oliver Lodge puts the point of view 
of the ordinary man very well when he says :—“The term 
‘Theology,’ as ordinarily used, necessarily signifies nothing 
ultimate or divine ; it signifies only the present state of human 
knowledge on theological subjects. And similarly the term 
‘Science,’ if correspondingly employed, represents no fetish to 
be blindly worshipped as absolute truth, but merely the present 
state of human knowledge on subjects within its grasp, 
together with the practical consequences deducible from such 
knowledge in the opinion of the average scientific man.” It 
cannot but be interesting to hear what a man has to say who 
is fully cognisant of both points of view, and who treats vital 
questions with reverence and candour. From either stand- 
point he is of course a heretic. He talks of a “completer” 
science which shall underpin the theory of continued personal 
existence, and of materialism as a passing phase of thought. 
Nevertheless, he would have the ordinary doctrines of the 
Christian religion restated in such a manner as to bring them 
into harmony with what we call natural law, and would clear 
it of such items of Pauline theology as distress the modern 
conscience. He believes firmly in immortality, but not in the 
resurrection of the body (the body, he would have us remember, 
has “no more identity than has a river, no identity whatever 
in its material constitution, but only in its form”); in the 
appearance of our Lord to His Disciples, but not in “the 
empty tomb”; in the Incarnation, but not in the Virgin 
Birth; in vicarious suffering, but not in vicarious punish- 
ment; in sacrifice, but not in propitiatory sacrifice; in 
regeneration, but not in the Pauline doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. 

“Orthodox modern science,” he tells us, “shows us a self- 
contained and self-sufficient universe, not in touch with any- 
thing beyond or above itself”; for, he continues, “there can 
be no doubt about the tendency of orthodox science at the 
present time. It suggests to us that the Cosmos is self- 
explanatory, self-contained, and self-maintaining”; while 
religion, on the other hand, “requires us constantly and 
consciously to be in touch—even affectionately in touch— 
with a power, a mind, a being or beings, entirely out of our 
sphere, entirely beyond our scientific ken.” The controversy 
hinges, he thinks, “on a practical pivot—the efficacy of 
prayer. Is prayer to hypothetical and supersensuous beings 
as senseless and useless as it is ‘unscientific’? Or does 
prayer pierce through the husk and apparent covering of 
the sensuous universe, and reach something living, loving, 
and helpful beyond?” Sir Oliver Lodge believes that rival 
thinkers will some day find in Pantbeism a common ground. 
But, as he says, “ there are different kinds of pantheism,” and 
his kind is thrown into form by Christianity. What he 
preaches to his scientific brethren is very much an amplifica- 
tion of what St. Paul preached to the agnostic Greeks on 
Mars Hill,—the God in Whom “ we live, and move, and have 
our being,” about Whom we may know something through 
Christ. ‘ Whatever view we may take of this Personality,” 
he says, “we can most of us recognise it as the grandest that 
has yet existed on this planet.” For himself, he approaches 
fairly near to the orthodox position :— 

“The conception of Godhead,” we read, “is still only indistinct 
and partial; but, so far as we are as yet able to grasp it, we must 
reach it through recognition of the extent and intricacy of the 
cosmos, and more particularly through the highest type and 


loftiest spiritual development of man himself. ..... I believe,” he 
goes on in a passage which constitutes a sort of confession of 
faith, “that the most essential element in Christianity is its 


conception of a human God ;—of a God, in the first place, not 
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apart from the universe, not outside it and distinet from it, but 
immanent in it; yet not immanent only, but actually incarnate, 
incarnate in it and revealed in the Incarnation.” 

These words, however, are nearer in form than in substance 
to the belief of the theologians who drew up the Nicene 
Creed, for we find in another passage that they are thus 
guarded :—“ The statement that the Christ depicted in the 
gospels is God is a statement illustrative of our conception 
of Godhead, and not really an explanatory statement concern- 
ing Christ : we cannot define or explain the known in terms of 
the unknown.” Moreover, he stands towards the Scriptures in 
the position of the freest critic. The theologians have been 
wrong, he argues, in believing “that the religious edifice, with 
its mighty halls for the human spirit, can ultimately rest 
upon ancient events and statements, instead of upon man’s 
nature as a whole.” Again, “strange and ultranormal things 
may happen, and are well worthy of study, but they are not 
to be regarded as either holy or the reverse.” 

There is a very practical as well as a theoretical side to Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s book. He makes some interesting suggestions 
for the reform of Church services and Church tests, and he 
points all disputers back to “the Christianity practically 
exemplified and taught by that Syrian Carpenter, during his 
three years of public service, before his execution as a criminal 
blasphemer.” Whatever religious men may think about 
the rights of the many controversies into which Sir Oliver 
Lodge plunges his readers with such energy, assurance, 
and optimism—a combination remarkably like the “ faith” 
eulogised in the Gospels—all but the narrowest spirits, 
whatever their creed, will agree with him about prayer, and 
feel grateful to him for the following expression of conviction 
regarding this most fundamental of the religious instincts. 
Are we conscious of guidance ? “Do we feel that prayers are 
answered ? that power to do, and to will, and to think, is given 
us? Many there are who with devout thankfulness will 
say yes.” Among these our author counts himself, and he 
urges all those who are like-minded to trust this intuition :— 

“Tf we have instinct for worship, for prayer, for communion 
with saints or with Deity, let us trust that instinct; for there 
lies part of the realm of religion. We may try to raise the sub- 
conscious region into the light of day, and study it with our 
intellect also; but let us not assume that our present conscious 
intelligence is already so well informed that its knowledge 
exhausts or determines or bounds the region of the true and the 
possible.” 





THE CONQUEST OF RUWENZORIL* 

At last we have the full official account of the wonderful 
expedition to Ruwenzori which the Duke of tbe Abruzzi led 
in the semmer of 1906. The bare results have long been 
published, and the world heard something of the details in the 
Duke's address to the Royal Geographical Society. The 
pressure of other duties prevented the leader from writing 
the history of his travels, but the work has been admirably 
done from the notebooks of the expedition by Cav. Filippi, 
who was not a member of it. There can be few instances on 
record of a travel-book of the first importance being compiled 
by a man who was never within many thousand miles of the 
places described. The translation from the Italian leaves 
nothing to be desired, and the mountain photographs of 
Cav. Vittorio Sella make the book a possession which every 
mountaineer must covet. Not only is it an enthralling record 
of exploration and climbing, but there is a mass of valuable 
scientific material in appendices which is of high value to the 
geographer. One interesting point seems to us to be cleared 
up for good. The writer, and Professor Hugues in Appendix A, 
bring conclusive evidence to prove that Ruwenzori is the tradi- 
tional Mountains of the Moon, the equatorial snows from which, 
according to Ptolemy, the Nile springs. 

The charm of the book is in the strangeness of the cauntry 
explored. Itis not a story of wild adventures. The Duke of 
the Abruzzi, one of the most brilliant mountaineers in the 
world, set out with the intention of clearing up the mysteries 
once and for all, and he took no avoidable risks of failure. He 
is a past-master in the organisation of travel, and no con- 
tingency was unprovided for. Besides a staff of men of science 
and personal friends, he had four guides from Courmayeur, 
and a eomplete outfit of necessaries. The size of the equip- 
ment may be judged from the fact that from Entebbe onwards 





* Ruwenzori: an Account of the Expedition of H.R.H. Prince Lwigi Amedeo of 
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two hundred and fifty porters were required to carry it. The 
whole scheme worked like clockwork. No difficulty was 
unforeseen, and the vagaries of the weather were frustrated by 
patience and forethought. So far as the romance of pioneering 
goes, Mr. Wollaston with an old ice-axe and a rotten rope 
wandering in the mist among the rocks of Mount Baker is 
the more striking figure. The Duke stands rather as the 
representative of modern science, the last word in efficiency, 
bearing down by sheer skill the barriers of this last fortress of 
mystery. His business was not merely to climb, but to explore 
and map the range, and most patiently and courageously he 
and his companions bore long days of discomfort, never resting 
till every peak and valley took its true place on the chart. If 
ever a riddle was completely solved, it is this old one of the 
equatorial snows. 

The expedition was hampered not so much by lack of 
information as by the mistaken theories of its predecessors, 
Several travellers had attempted the range before, and Sir 
Harry Jobnston had named two of the principal summits. It 
was generally believed that the Mobuku Valley, on the east 
side, led into the very heart of the range, and that the 
mountain at its head was the highest peak. This Sir H. 
Johnston called Kiyanja, and he gave the name of Duwoni to 
a second peak he saw further to the north. Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield came to the conclusion that the highest point was 
a twin-peaked mountain beyond Kiyanja, but when the Duke 
started the Mobuku Valley was believed to be the proper road 
to this summit. Accordingly the expedition struggled up 
that muddy vale, among the matted jungles of senecio, heath, 
and lobelia, till it reached a place called Bujongolo, near 
the glacier, where camp was made. On the way up the Duke 
made an important discovery. On the north side of the 
Mebuku Valley be saw anotber great valley opening up 
between the Portal Peaks. The Sir H. 
Jobnston called Duwoni was seen through the gap beyond 
the head of the valley, and made 
from the plains it had been clear that the peaks of the 
highest group were to the south Hence 
this new valley, the Bujuku, must lead far more directly 
to the heart of the chain. The Duke was right in his 
surmise, but he did not at first make use of this dis- 
eovery. He climbed Kiyanja, to which he gave the name of 
Mount Baker, and verified his suspicion that the highest 
peaks belonged to a different massif to the north-west. 
Returning to Bujongolo, he went up a side glen to the south, 
and reached the pass which Mr. Freshfield had noted. 
Crossing it, he entered a glen which turned out to be a high 
affluent of the Butagu, the large valley which runs west to 
the Semliki. To the north-west of this lay the high peaks, 
so he ascended to the col at the head, and found that the way 
to the summits was clear. The first top to be reached he 
called Alexandra, and the second, which required some care 
owing to the heavily corniced snow, he named Margherita, 
The whole massif he christened Mount Stanley. Then fol- 
lowed the exploration of the massif south of Mount Baker, 
which the Royal Geographical Society insisted should be called 
Luigi di Savoia, and the peaks north of the Bujuku Valley, 
beginning with Duwoni, which now becomes Mount Speke, and 
continuing to Mounts Emin and Gessi. He descended the 
Bujuku Valley, and traversed its chief tributaries. The result 
is that a very complicated geographical problem has been 
completely solved, and we know the Ruwenzori Range to-day 
a great deal more minutely than many tracts in the lowlands 
within easy distance of Entebbe. There is nothing novel about 
equatorial snow. The Duke has disproved Mr. Freshfield’s 
theory that tropical glaciers are consumed chiefly by evapora- 
tion. Apparently they resemble in their babits the ordinary 
Alpine glaciers, and the torrents which flow from them spring 
in the usual way from the melting of the ice. The difference is 
that the waters are usually limpid, and this is explained by 
the fact that the glaciers grind no detritus in their beds owing 
to their almost complete immobility. Ruwenzori is not a 
paradise for the climber, as was once supposed. The snow is 
easy, and the immense cornices are safe, since they are 
buttressed with a forest of ice stalactites. On the other 
hand, there may be many difficult rock climbs on the Edward 
Peak of Mount Stanley, on Mounts Emin and Gessi, and on the 
isolated rock mountain Cagni. The expedition was too busied 
with other matters to try any fancy routes, 
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think not. The Mountains of the Moon still remain the most 
curious and uncanny of the world’s great ranges, and their 
strangeness grows with knowledge. The deep-cut, water- 
logged valleys, shrouded nine days out of ten in mist, are 
filled with a dense vegetation, tropical in richness, and yet a 
parody of an Alpine flora :— 

“The ground was carpeted with a deep layer of lycopodium and 

springy moss, and thickly dotted with big clumps of the papery 
flowers, pink, yellow, and silver white of the helichrysum or 
everlasting, above which rose the tall columnar stalks of the 
lobelia, like funeral torches, beside huge branching groups of the 
monster senecio. The impression produced was beyond words to 
describe ; the spectacle was too weird, too improbable, too unlike 
all familiar images, and upon the whole brooded the same deathly 
silence. Here and there, where the face of the cliff was so steep 
and smooth that no other plant could take root, were great golden 
patches of moss. In the bottom of the valley the soft, thick, 
mossy carpet was strewn with violcts and forget-me-nots.” 
It is a scene as uncanny as any lunar landscape which Mr. 
Wells ever imagined; the traditional name is surely the 
best,—the Mountains of the Moon. Cav. Sella’s photographs 
give us wonderful glimpses of these hothouse upland 
meadows from which rise the rocks and the clean snows. 
There is still a unique experience for the mountaineer who in 
some season of clear weather can descend in an hour or two 
from a snowfield which might belong to the Oberland to a 
thicket of fantastic tropical growths. 





SOME NEW PLAYS IN VERSE.* 

One of the most curious indications of the changed spirit 
which, with modern civilisation, has come over our conceptions 
of literature, and in fact of the whole of art, is to be found in 
the disrepute of poetical drama. To-day there is a general 
feeling that the dramatist who writes in verse stands in need 
of some sort of apology, and indeed the statement is often 
made that the combination of poetry and drama produces an 
artistic hybrid which by its very nature is bound to be 
unsatisfactory, except in the hands of the highest genius. 
How amazed our forefathers would have been by such 
doctrines! To them not only was poetry the ordinary 
vehicle of dramatic expression, but the drama apart from 
poetry was something almost unthinkable. The Elizabethans, 
it is true, admitted prose into their plays, but it was almost 
invariably limited to the lighter scenes, and the whole 
atmosphere of their drama is intensely poetical. In France, 
when Moliére, hardly more than two centuries ago, ventured 
to write high comedy in prose, there was a universal outery, 
and his example was not followed till many generations had 
passed. It is clear that the feeling underlying this conception 
of the drama was the feeling that the right and natural 
method of expressing the serious thoughts and moving 
realities of life was by poetry. But, for some reason or 
other, what poetry principally suggests to modern men 
and women is something totally opposed to the realities 
of life,—the ideal, the imaginative, and the strange. To us 
poetry is valuable because it creates a new and wonderful and 
beauteous universe of its own, where we can wander free from 
“the fever and the fret” of actual existence and lose ourselves 
in impossible loveliness; and thus the notion of a play con- 
cerned with modern life, in which the characters should 
converse in poetry, strikes us as ridiculous simply because 
poetry is not the language of our world, any more than 
eighteenth-century French is the language of London cabmen. 
Hence the disrepute into which poetical drama has fallen is 
natural enough. The essential fact about drama is that it 
deals with realities; no one nowadays writes poetry unless he 
wishes to escape from realities; so that the inference is plain, 
— it is hardly possible that there should be such a thing as a 
good poetic drama, because, if the poetry is good, the drama 
will be feeble, while if the drama is successful, the poet will 
almost certainly have failed. 

These considerations, no doubt, are depressing, and we can 
only hope that the lie may yet be given to them by some great 
artist who—after the manner of artists—will triumphantly 





* (1) The Gentle Shepherd, and other Poems. By Tudor Ralph Castle. 
London : Grant Richards. [3s. 6d. net.]——(2) Dramas and Diversions. By W. L. 
Courtney. London: Chapman and Hall. [5s. net.]——(3) The Dowager of 
Jerusalem: a Romance in Four Acts. By Reginald Farrer. London: Edward 
Arnold. [3s. Gd, net.]——(4) King Alfred’s Jewel. By the Author of “ Mors 
et Victoria.” London: John Lane. [5s. net.|——(5) Undine: a Tragedy in 
By Whitworth Wynne. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 

4s. 6d, net.]——(6) Arvat: a Dramatic Poem in Four Acts. By Leopold H. 
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achieve the impossible. In the meantime the result of an 
examination of current poetic attempts at squaring the 
dramatic circle is not markedly encouraging. On the whole, 
as might have been expected, those writers succeed best who 
are least anxious to combine the conflicting elements in their 
material, and who are content either to be frankly undramatic 
or frankly unpoetical. Thus Mr. Castle’s little idyll, The 
Gentle Shepherd, is more pleasing than more ambitious works 
by virtue of its very humility; if it aims lower, at any rate 
it hits its mark. It is merely a lyrical interlude set in 
dramatic form, and, though it is exceedingly slight, there 
is charm in it, and an even rarer thing than charm— 
distinction :— 
“ Your sheep shall come down with you; and on days 

When heavy summer leads you to the mountains 

We two will herd them on soft palace lawns, 

And I will make a grotto there of flowers— 

Great roses, myrtle, and sweet honeysuckle— 

Elysium of hazy afternoons. 

And you shall teach me how Narcissus pined; 

How Adon did not love; how Ida mourned 

For Paris with Oenone—all the tales 

Of Corydon, and all the shepherd lore— 

Till evening drive us home to feast and sleep.” 
In such lines as these one may trace a vein of delicate and 
original fancy, which it is to be hoped Mr. Castle will work 
out more fully and more persistently as his power grows. At 
the very opposite end of the literary scale is Mr. W. L. 
Courtney's Bridals of Blood, a tragedy in four acts upon the 
theme of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Here the main 
effort of the author has been directed towards the dramatic 
presentment of a story. The blank verse is as a rule without 
colour, though there are a few passages of vigorous rhetoric, 
and the essential significance of the play would not have been 
affected had it been written, like the remaining pieces in Mr. 
Courtney’s entertaining volume, in prose. Bridals of Blood 
errs, if at all, in being too melodramatic,—in forcing the 
contrasts too sharply, and in suggesting the atmosphere of 
the stage rather than of life itself. But this fault almost 
wears the appearance of a merit when one compares Mr. 
Courtney's play with such a work as Mr. Reginald Farrer’s 
Dowager of Jerusalem, where the action slips along casually in 
a series of desultory conversations, and where the atmosphere 
is neither that of the stage nor of life, but of the author's 
writing-desk. If one must choose, it is impossible not to 
prefer the over-emphasised to the limp. 

Perhaps at once the most obvious and the most fundamental 
weakness of the large group of plays of which Mr. Farrer'’s 
may be regarded as a type is the singularly undramatic 
quality of their blank verse. Often enough the verse is not 
bad verse in itself—Mr. Farrer’s, for instance, is always 
scholarly and sometimes pleaging—but, however good it may 
be, it is totully unfitted for the functions which it is intended 
to perform. Blank verse is supreme as a means of dramatic 
expression because of its infinite pliability, its unrivalled 
qualities of colour and movement, its inherent energy, its 
wonderful capacity for mingling the beautiful and the strong. 
But how rarely do we find a modern writer who makes use 
of these characteristic elements in the finest metre of our 
language! The kind of blank which be 
fashionable to-day is the elegiac kind,—that in which the 
native vigour of the rhythm is sacrificed to sweetness, while its 
variety of structure disappears and gives place to a somewhat 
cloying monotony. No doubt the example of Tennyson is in 
great measure responsible for this; and it is not too much to 
say that, for a dramatic writer, there could be no worse 
example. 

“For you are lovelier than all women born, 
And kindlier than sweet breezes in the spring, 
That wake the blossoms of the frozen earth.”— 


verse seems to 


That is the Tennysonian cadence, and the same soft, unex- 
pressive rhythm runs through the whole of Mr. Farrer’s play. 
It is a rhythm which is essentially decorative, and remains so 
even when what it expresses is most violent :— 
“The wine within my cup 

Shall be the salt tears of mine enemies; 

I will be gorged with ruin, and drunk with shame 

I will be crowned with curses, broken hearts 

Shall be the broidery of my purple robe ; 

The scarlet of my buskins shall be blood, 
Wherein I'll wade, deep, deep, unto the knee; 
And dead men’s bodies shall be roses strewn 
On the imperial progress of my life!” 
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It is only too clear that those are not the sentiments of a poor 
man succeeding to an Empire, but the embroideries of a poet ; 
and an analogous effect is produced in King Alfred's Jewel 
where the King addresses his courtiers as follows :— 
“In a far land that lay beneath the moon, 

Midway between the mountain and the marsh, 

Between the vision-summit and the slough 

That darkly runs athwart this middle-earth, 

In the dim morning of the dawn of days,” &c. 
Writing of this kind might be suitable in a reflective poem; 
it is quite out of place in a play. And it is not only out of 
place, it is hostile to the very principles of dramatic art. 
Character and action alike become inarticulate under the 
influence of a dreamy and elegiac rhythm. A poet trying to 
write a five-act tragedy under such conditions resembles a 
painter attempting to paint a life-size historical picture in 
water-colours or pastels. 

Somewhat similar characteristics are to be found in Mr. 
Whitworth Wynne’s Undine and Mr. L. H. Myers’s Arvat, 
though in both of these plays the intention is more avowedly 
fantastic than in Mr. Farrer’s work. The vague and 
immaterial setting of Undine is, however, occasionally 
shattered by an odd descent into prose. “I may no longer 
evade it,” says Huldbrand, “ seating himself,”— 

“T must face 

The issue set before me. Can a man 

Love—to distraction and to his undoing— 

Two women equally? I doubt it!” 
Mr. Myers in Arvat is concerned less with the conduct of 
a strangely phantasmagorial plot than with his own specula- 
tions upon the nature of the universe :— 

“What boots the empty vastness of the world? 
What boots the cold immensity of space?” 

But, unfortunately, his play supplies no very satisfactory 
answer to these questions. 

The Tragical History of Leonardo Salviati, by Mr. Frank 
Baines, is a very long work written (with an occasional lapse) 
on the Elizabethan model. The chief fault is that it is dull— 
which is a grave fault in a play—but the workmanship is 
solid, and there is an agreeable flow of thought—never very 
shallow and never very profound—throughout the piece. 
“ What a thing,” exclaims Mr. Baines’s somewhat Hamletesque 
hero, 

“ The meanest thing, is man; derided, flouted, 

The butt of misconception, sport of failure, 

Mortality’s ripe fruit for ever falling, 

And rotten i’ the core; his every wish 

Made mortal at conception and engendering 

The monstrous hope still-born. ... Deceived! Ha! ha! 

So were we in our fortune, in our Florence, 

In our deserts and earnings of the time, 

Our knowledge, pleasure, trust, our dreams—all, all !— 

What apt and eloquent spirit led us on, 

And pitched us from the blue are to the Styx 

And pit of Cerberus? O! damnéd spite,” c. 
That is, of course, a pastiche; but the original is worth 
imitating, and it is pleasant to find the great Hlizabethan 
tradition still flashing out among us, if only with a reflected 
light. We hope that Mr. Baines will continue to follow the 
old firm footsteps along the path of his choice. But perhaps 
it were as well if he remembered the exclamation of one of his 
own characters: “ His flights would bear curtailment!” 





WITH GENERAL D’AMADE IN MOROCCO.* 
Tue evidence which has reached us in the last three years as 
to the spirit and training of the French Army has been almost 
uniformly favourable. Observers at the Grand Manceuvres, 
and those who have watched the French conduct of minor 
campaigns, are agreed that the Army redeems the promises 
made for it after the Franco-German War; it has apparently 
improved as much as the French Navy has deteriorated. 
Major R. Rankin is a competent judge, and having spent 
some time with the French troops in Morocco under General 
d’'Amade, he adds his voice to the chorus of praise. He 
arrived after the term of General Drude’s too cautious 
command, and had some exhilarating experiences while the 
expedition in the Shawia country was animated with the 
feverish activity of General d’Amade. On behalf of General 
Drude, we think it only fair to say that he probably was too 





* In Morocco with General d’Amade. By Reginald Rankin, F.R.G.S., late 
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conscious of the fact that his mission was to some extent 
political. Although he was instructed to punish the Shawia 
tribes, he did not wish to penetrate unnecessarily into the 
interior for fear of compromising his Government vis-a-vis with 
Germany. Moreover, it was not desirable for the French actively 
to support either of the rival Sultans, although, no doubt, it was 
necessary formally to recognise Abd-ul-Aziz as Sovereign till he 
was deposed. Major Rankin allows none of these extenuations, 
and we must therefore regard his condemnation of General 
Drude as a purely military condemnation. As such it is 
probably just. A soldier’s chief duty is to be a soldier, and 
when his energy clashes with political expediency it will be time 
for the authorities to check him with new instructions. In a 
case like that of Morocco there is inevitably a certain confliet 
of motive between a general with wide powers in the field and 
the Government at home, which has to justify itself in the 
eyes of all the world; but it is fatal, none the less, for a soldier 
to wage war with a too immediate sense of the possible 
embarrassments of his Foreign Office. General d’Amade, 
who was well known to Englishmen when he was Military 
Attaché in London, and previously during the war in South 
Africa, always seemed to have energy, resolution, and prompti- 
tude, and all these qualities duly manifested themselves in 
Morocco. Major Rankin will be remembered by our readers as 
the author of that capital book about the South African War, 
A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife. The attractive attributes 
of that work reappear in this,—the literary efficiency, the 
botanical knowledge which makes us see the colour and smell 
the scents of the ground over which we follow him, and the 
ability to read history in language, architecture, and human 
faces. 

It is a curious statement that the massacre at Casablanca 
was “the result of a whistle.” To whistle in Morocco is to 
show disdain, and when a headman of the Zenata tribe heard 
the whistle of an engine at Casablanca and exclaimed, “The 
Nazarenes are laughing at you!” the inflammable audience 
took fire and rushed at the mechanics on the line. Strictly, it 
is accurate to say only that the whistle was the signal or 
pretext for the massacre, which was the result of u long 
period of anti-foreign resentment, and would have happened 
sooner or later, if not in that form, then in another. Major 
Rankin pays the following high tribute to General d’Amade’s 
Staff work :— 

“It was the universal opinion amongst French officers who had 
served under various generals that General d’Amade’s staff 
arrangements were as near perfection as anything can be in this 
wicked world. Bivouacs were found without confusion ; squares 
were formed without a hitch; changes of direction under fire 


| over a wide frontage were effected with simultaneous precision ; 


amid the darkness of the blackest night-march troops filed into 
their positions with a certainty, a speed, and an exactness that 
testified to the thought-out excellence of the work of the staff. 
Two main reasons may be assigned for this superiority. The 
first is the trained lucidity of mind which is emphatically the 
characteristic of the French officer. The second is the system of 
co-ordination and devolution between the headquarter, regimental 
and battalion staffs, by means of which the regiment is kept con- 
stantly in touch with headquarters, and the battalion is provided 
with a staff adequate to the importance of the work it has 
to do.” 

One of the few criticisms Major Rankin makes is provoked 
by the balloon. Time after time the balloon, soaring high 
above the marching army, gave the Moors the warning 
they wanted. It is strange that the balloon should have been 
allowed to do the French this disservice, Exactly the same 
thing happened in Cuba when General Shafter’s army was 
advancing through the busk on Santiago de Cuba. The 
balloon sailing above the trees was the only thing which 
showed the Spaniards where the Americans were. But for 
the balloon they might even not have known that an army 
was there. As it was, the heaviest casualties were near the 
balloon, the rope of which gave the Spaniards a very good 
line of fire. Balloons may be very useful against an enemy 
in position when he is aware of the presence of the attackers 
in any case, but there cannot be many instances in which their 
advantages outweigh their disadvantages in guerilla fighting. 
It is interesting to be told that the French artillery driver is 
a good horse-master, for we suppose that most of these men 
have acquired through definite teaching the judgment, con- 
sideration, and foresight which count for so much in getting 
the utmost out of an animal. We are reminded that in the 
evidence given before the War Commission after the Boer 
War it was pointed out that the British cavalryman, who had 
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fearned all he knew from his officers, was a better horse-master 
than the Irregular Colonial cavalryman, whom one would have 
expected to have natural intuitions. It would be interesting 
to know what Major Rankin thought of the Spahis, the 
Goumiers, and the Moors themselves as horse-masters. As 
for the marching of the French, it is not surprising that 
Major Rankin has nothing but praise. The French Army is 
the best marching army in the world, and even the French 
Army is extraordinarily proud of the marching of the Foreign 
Legion. Those who have taken part in a French march must 
have noticed that a kind of emulation falls on the men as 
they reel off the miles, giving them second feet, as it were, 
rather than a second wind, and that they often end their day 
in a better temper than that in which they began it. 

General d’Amade made it a practice to put almost all his 
men in the firing-line, but his strategy and his formations 
varied with his experience :— 

“The plan first adopted was to employ two or three columns 

simultaneously, converging on a given rendezvous from different 
points, with an enveloping intention which perhaps may be traced 
to the General’s experience as an Attaché on Lord Roberts’ Staff 
in the South African War. But this was not an unqualified 
success; chiefly because of the excellent information possessed by 
the Moors, and their superior mobility. They invariably knew 
accurately the respective strengths and positions of the various 
columns, and they attacked the weakest with their whole force, 
vetiring when a second column caine up in support of the 
first.” 
The troops marched in squares, each column forming two 
squares,—the first the fighting square, and the second the 
baggage square, which was kept as close as possible to the 
first and was defended by the smallest possible force. But 
General d’Amade soon ceased to employ both the converging 
columns and the square formation. Owing to the smallness 
of the squares, the enemy’s fire on one face involved the face 
opposite also, and, besides, a square cannot take full advantage 
of tracks and is unwieldy to handle. General d’Amade there- 
fore united his forces in one strong column, and the squares 
gave place to column of route and deployments :— 

“The attack formation adopted was a shoulder to shoulder 
firing-line, without extensions, in single rank, with ammunition 
mules close up, and the supports in line of sections in fours, a 
quarter to half a mile in rear; guns close up to the supports, 
flanks protected by cavalry, and a comparatively small reserve 
kept by the General to meet any enveloping movement. The 
French prefer deep formations with wide intervals to shallow 
formations and extensions, believing with reason that the former 
offer a much worse target, even torifle fire. At the manceuvres near 
Angouléme last September men advanced to the attack in single 
file; and in the Chaouiya the many advantages of keeping men 
ain deep formations till the very last moment were abundantly 
established. The tactics of the Moors varied with the strength 
of the force opposed to them. Against a force inferior to their 
own they advanced with great dash, infantry between cavalry, 

‘two foot soldiers running between each pair of horsemen, while 
almost invariably the main attack was supported by an envelop- 
ing cloud of horsemen. They were wonderfully quick to discover 
the weak point in their enemy’s defence, as when at R’Fakha 
they hurled themselves with all their force against the unsup- 
ported French cavalry, leaving a few men to hold the French 
‘infantry to their ground. Lack of organised control and cohesion 
generally prevented their attacks from proving very serious ; 
although at Mekki Boutegourd had his square doubled up, and at 
Sidi Ben Shiman Taupin’s men had to use their bayonets.” 
“We must notice, by the way, Major Rankin’s striking 
evidence as to the weakness, which has often been suspected, 
of the extravagantly long French bayonet. It was common 
to see a bayonet twisted like a fish-hook after it had been 
vused. Major Rankin has no criticism to offer of the auxiliary 
-services of the Army. These all seem to have worked 
extremely well. We do not mean to say anything in 
-detraction of the French Army if we remind our readers, 
‘however, that the lucid and scientific minds of the French 
‘have generally enabled them to be well equipped at the 
beginning of a campaign. We omit the exceptional disaster 
-of the Franco-German War, when the authorities were caught 
napping ; but were not the medical and commissariat services 
of the French in the Crimea the despair of our ill-served 
troops? Yet at the end of the Crimean War the positions 
‘were nearly reversed. The British Army, in fact (though 
‘this is no justification whatever for “ muddling through ”’), has 
a high power of improvisation. It is better never to have to 
‘rely upon that resource. We do not know what the French 
army in Morocco might have done if it had had to construct, 
or to reconstruct, itself in the presence of the enemy; but we 
do know after reading Major Rankin’s very interesting book 





that it triumphantly came through such tests as the peculiar 
campaign imposed upon it, and that all Frenchmen may well 
be proud of its record. 





TOYS OF OTHER DAYS.* 

THERE is such a wealth of material in this book that it is 
almost as difficult to choose a toy or a period for special notice 
as it is to buy a present in a shop at Christmas-time. One of 
the things, however, that strike the reader most is the change- 
lessness of the main types of toys. Dolls, balls, and carts have 
been made and loved for countless ages. The rag-doll stuffed 
with papyrus, now in the South Kensington Museum, 
which was played with at Bebneseh in the third century 
before Christ, does not differ in any essential way from the 
same make of doll in our own nurseries, and a four-thousand- 
year-old ball might have been made yesterday. Owing 
to the custom of burying toys with a dead child, which 
was observed from remote ages until the beginning of the 
Christian era, “we are now able to see, touch, and handle the 
identical playthings of the children of archaic times.” When 
the Greek and Roman youths and maidens took their dis- 
carded toys to the temple of a god or goddess, they did not 
think that they were laying up knowledge for posterity. The 
Japanese have a plan of keeping beautiful antique dolls and 
furniture shut up all the year, except on the day of the Girls’ 
Festival, when “rice and bowls of saké are offered” before 
them, “after which the toys are put away until the following 
year.” To our notions this mere glimpse of such attractive 
things must be a poor sort of “festival” to the little girls, 
but grown-up connoisseurs profit by the arrangement. If 
they may not break their toys, the little Japanese are com- 
pensated in another way. Among some of Hokusai’s 
beautiful drawings reproduced here there is one called “A 
Village Scene.” “A large drum is set up so that the 
children may satisfy their love of a noise,” and there 
they are thumping away, with the older people looking on 
encouragingly. Most of the old playthings are miniature 
reproductions of the things the men and women were using. 
They were made by the same workmen and of the same 
materials as the full-sized ones, and they are therefore 
a vuluable addition to our knowledge of the details of life 
in other days. Take, for example, the old Egyptian toy 
kitchen utensils, and “a chariot baked in clay, found at 
Thebes, three and a half inches long.” “Weapons and 
Soldier Play” is a particularly interesting chapter. The 
present writer remembers being told by a very old man 
that the toy swords made for the little King of Rome's 
boy-army were sold in London, and that he and his brothers 
were given some of them. We wonder whether any are still 
in existence. “The toy flint-lock guns, from the pattern- 
book of a toymaker in Paris in the First Empire,” of which 
there is a picture, were perhaps intended for the same use. 
The many illustrations (full-page and in the text) add greatly 
to the pleasure and profit of the reader, who will find plenty 
to interest him in this attractive volume. 





“TAN MACLAREN.”+ 

THe world certainly has reason to be thankful for the com- 
bination of antecedents and surroundings which made John 
Watson what he was. Sometimes the contradictions which 
resulted are strange in the extreme. That a Presbyterian 
minister to whom the Covenant must have been something of 
a sacred thing, and who would hardly have given a harsher 
name than enthusiast to a Cameronian, should have been a 
Jacobite is a curiosity. ‘“ He could tear the claims of the 
Stuarts in pieces,” but his logic was overpowered by the 
cadences of a Jacobite song. He was, in fact, an ideal senti- 
mentalist. If anything could rid the word of the reproach 
which seems to cling to it, it would be to see what breadth 
of sympathy, what kindliness, what generosity of act and 
thought, were to be found in “Ian Maclaren.” 

John Watson was a student at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity when it had a more than usually distinguished 
company of Professors, J. S. Blackie, Sellar, P. G. Tait, 
and David Masson among them. He did not particularly 











* Toys of Other Days. By Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson. London: Country Life. 
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exert himself, and he won no prizes; but he watched. 
He was growing;. the flower of his intellect was to bloom 
later. According to his own somewhat severe judgment, 
he was “a schoolboy at the University.” At New College, 
where he was trained for the ministry, his personality 
became more prominent. Here he had at least one great 
teacher, A. B. Davidson,—if any one wants to realise what he 
was, let him study the commentary on the Synoptic Gospels 
in the Expositor’s Greek Testament. His first experiences in 
the ministry were not satisfactory. He went, almost against 
his will, as assistant to a pronounced Evangelical. Under him 
he spent three months, “ the most miserable period of his whole 
life.” Then he was presented to Logiealmond, in Perthshire, 
the original of his own “ Drumtochty.” Here he spent three 
happy years, fruitful of good in after time. Then there came 
a short stay in Glasgow, where he was not a success. The 
Scottish criticism on the pulpit is of the keenest. “A nice 
enough young man, but there’s na future in his heid,”’ said 
one Daniel. “You may be a pastor, but you'll never be a 
preacher,” said another. In 1880 he received a call to 
Liverpool. After these three periods of service he was still 
under thirty. Liverpool suited him exactly, and here he 
spent many years, resigning his charge not long before his 
death. Fifteen of these years had passed before he began 
his literary career. His first book, and on the whole his best, 
was Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. It had an immediate and 
almost startling success. More than a quarter of a million 
copies have been sold in England, and nearly twice as many 
in the United States. For the next ten years his activity was 
unceasing. As “Ian Maclaren” he published eleven books, 
as John Watson twelve. And he thrice paid a visit to the 
States, a profitable enterprise, but perilous to health. The 
man must have robur et aes triplex cirea pectus who can stand 
without harm a hundred or so lectures and as many profuse 
hospitalities in the course of three months. And this Dr. 
Watson did in 1896, and again in 1899. He went for a third 
time in 1907, and died before the tour was finished. That he 
wore himself out there can be little doubt. Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll seems to put the cause in a few admirable words which 
might well be written over many writing-tables: “ He could 
never properly distinguish between work and play.” 





MILITARY CY€LIST TRAINING.* 

Tus text-book just issued from the War Office resembles 
most productions of that great State Department in recent 
times; itis, in fact,“ provisional,” which, being interpreted, means 
that its authors have little or no confidence in its permanent 
usefulness or in the soundness of its principles; and in respect 
of this particular work their want of confidence is fully 
justified. The fact is that the same mistaken notions which 
have sacrificed the cyclist companies as they existed in the 
Volunteer Force have inspired every page of this drill-book. 
The theory that the cyclist belongs to an independent arm, and 
is to have a role apart from the infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
is, in the opinion of most soldiers, a fundamental heresy. It is 
a platitude of elementary tactics that military efficiency is 
really only possible if all arms and details are co-ordinated 
and learn to co-operate. But this cyclist manual, instead 
of dealing, as it should, with just those details of drill 
that are necessary for a soldier who has to ride and 
handle his cycle, and leaving him and his instructors to 
the ordinary text-books on general military matters, enters at 
length into what it pleases to call “The Problem of Home 
Defence,” and instructs those responsible for the training of 
the cyclist to keep this narrow view of their duties before 
them. Part II., under the head of “ Field Training,” is 
devoted almost exclusively to the assumption that the cyclist 
will be engaged in coast defence, and that he will “run the 
show on his own” without relation to or co-operation with any 
other force. This part occupies forty pages out of the eighty 
comprising the book; it assigns to the cyclist force “ being 
raised” duties along the coast that might well occupy a 
hundred thousand men, and it is positively depressing to con- 
template what is expected of the two thousand three hundred 
men who are all the new scieme has left of the eight thousand 
cyclists and over who formed the pick of the old Volunteer 
Force. 





way Training (Provisional), 1908, London; Published by the War Office 








On the whole, one cannot congratulate either the organising 
branch of the War Office, which has reduced the number of 
cyclists available by three-fourths, or the Department respon- 
sible for a text-book which gives such damning evidence of 
lack of imagination and want of knowledge of military science 
on the part of its authors, and is worth reading only as a 
model of what should be avoided by those to whose lot it may 
fall to write other “ Training Manuals (Provisional).” 





NOVELS. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR.* 

THE prophetic romances of Mr. Wells differ widely from 
those of his competitors in this field of fiction. Not only is 
his method more circumstantial, but his scientific equipment 
enables him to cope much more plausibly with the task of 
anticipating the effect of new inventions on the coming 
generation. But nowhere is this divergence more marked 
than in his choice of central figures. The conventional plan 
is to assign the chief réle to some one who rises to the 
occasion, plays a leading part in the stirring events depicted, 
marries the Princess or her counterpart, and passes from our 
view aureoled with triumph. There are stirring events enough 
in Mr. Wells’s narratives, but for heroes and heroines of the 
conventional kind we look in vain. Rather is he concerned 
with picturing the impact of momentous changes on half- 
baked, semi-educated, and insignificant personalities. Bert 
Smallways, who is the central figure of The War in the Ar, 
has not the latent chivalry of Mr. Hoopdriver, the never-to-be- 
forgotten counter-jumping hero of The Wheels of Chance. He 
is of a distinctly lower moral than Kipps, as may be gathered 
from the relentless summary given at the beginning of the 
third chapter :— 

“Bert Smallways was a vulgar little creature, the sort of pert, 
limited soul that the old civilisation of the early twentieth 
century produced by the million in every country of the world. 
He had lived all his life in narrow streets, and between mean 
houses he could rot look over, and in a narrow circle of ideas from 
which there was no escape. He thought the whole duty of man 
was to be smarter than his fellows, get his hands, as he put it, 
‘on the dibs,’ and have a good time. He was in fact the sort of 
man who had made England and America what they were. 
The luck had been against him so far, but that was by the 
way. He was a mere aggressive and acquisitive individual with 
no sense of the State, no habitual loyalty, no devotion, no code 
of honour, no code even of courage.” 

It is in the abrupt contrast between character and circum- 
stance, between the gigantic issues involved and the ignoble 
soul of the chief onlooker, that the dramatic significance of 
the story lies. Bert Smallways, bilking bicycle repairer on 
the outskirts of Greater London, with a seventh-standard 
education and a smattering of practical mechanics, decides 
with his partner to abandon business and set up as a sea-front 
serenader. But at the very outset of their campaign, while 
rescuing’an aeronaut and inventor named Butteridge from a 
disabled balloon, Smallways is carried up in it across the 
Channel with all the inventor's plans. During a perilous 
voyage across the Continent, Smallways decides to impersonate 
Butteridge, who has been negotiating with the German 
Government for the sale of a flying machine, and on landing 
in the middle of the great German aeronautic park is 
welcomed by the authorities, and carried off at once in the 
flagship of the aerial fleet which is starting to invade the 
United. States. His disguise is penetrated in a few hours by 
the Admiral's secretary, and he is within an ace of paying for 
bis fraud with his life. Prince Karl Albert, the Admiral, 
decides to spare him, and thenceforth he is an unwilling and 
helpless spectator of what ultimately develops into a gigantic 
world-war. The German air-fleet annihilates the American 
battleships which had been waging an obstinate and indecisive 
conflict with the German navy in the North Atlantic, and 
destroys New York with bombs, but is diverted by the 
counter-attack of a rapidly improvised American sir-fleet.— 
We may note parenthetically that Mr. Wells insiscs on the 
rapidity with which airships can be built as compared with 
ironclads.—The German aerial concentrating at 
Niagara, are suddenly confronted with a new enemy in the 
shape of a gigantic Asiatic air-fleet-—Japan and China at the 
date of the story forming a federated Empire—and decisively 


forces, 


* The War in the Air. By H, G. Wells, With Illustrations by A, C, Michael, 
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defeated. For by this time the initiative of Germany has 
been followed by all the great civilised Powers, and the whole 
world is given over to an aerial Armageddon. All the 
Powers, it must be explained, had been building air-fleets on 
a huge scale, and had contrived to keep their size and 
strength a secret until Germany took action. The ultimate 
result is chaotic,—universal war leading to universal bank- 
ruptecy, the collapse of the credit system, and a general 
melting of the whole fabric of civilisation in the furnace 
of war. 

The War in the Air, it will be readily gathered from this 
bare outline, is very far from being an irresponsible fantasia. 
But the great majority of readers will neglect its sociological 
import, its strenuous indictment of a system under which “all 
Europe was producing big guns and countless swarms of little 
Smallways.” They will also overlook the skill with which Mr. 
Wells illustrates the peculiar 760s of the various nations 
under the stress of a war of unparalleled magnitude and 
destructiveness, and the blend of logic and imagination which 
enables him to differentiate the strategical conditions of aerial 
from ordinary warfare. They will skip the commentary and 
concentrate themselves on the narrative, which is indeed 
exciting and horrifying enough to satisfy the avidity of the 
most jaded appetite. With this unregenerate attitude we 
own ourselves to be in considerable sympathy. The story as 
a story is extremely well told, and Mr. Wells has done nothing 
better than the chapters which treat of Smallways’ antecedents, 
his family relations, the vicissitudes of the bicycle shop, and 
the preparations for the tour of the watering-places of 
England by the Desert Dervishes, alias Smallways and his 
partner Grubb. The picture of that exuberantly sentimental 
inventor, Mr. Butteridge, is delightful. But with the landing 
of Smallways in Germany all humour inevitably fades out of 
the recital, and the gloom of the sequel is well-nigh unrelieved. 
Lieutenant Kurt, the ex-Rhodes Scholar, is a genial figure, 
and Prince Karl Albert is an impressive representative of the 
blond Uebermensch of the near future. None the less, we 
frankly and impenitently declare our extreme regret that 
Mr. Wells did not see his way to develop the story on the 
lines of the first hundred pages, and give us not the tragedy 
but the comedy of aviation. 





The Magician. By W. Somerset Maugham. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—It is very seldom that the writers of modern fiction can 
succeed in giving a real thrill of horror to their readers. They 
usually adopt the subterfuge of alluding vaguely to horrible 
mysteries and leaving their exact form to the imagination. Mr. 
Maugham, however, invents a ghastly series of experiments for 
his modern magician, and any one embarking on this book may 
be assured that his flesh will creep, and that he will have a 
decided sensation of sickness when the mysteries of Oliver 
Haddo’s doings are revealed. The pictures of artist life in 
Paris are not so commonplace as is generally the case with this 
very hackneyed theme, and the accounts of Dr. Porhoét’s library 
of magic are given in great and convincing detail. 


The Ghost Kings. By H. Rider Haggard. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 
—This story of Zululand and its borders is full of Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s usual mysteries and adventures. The magic sayings 
of Rachel Dove, the “Inkosazana” of the story, are, however, 
more or less explained by natural means. This does not quite 


apply to the scenes at the end, which concern the “Ghost Kings” 


of the title and a strange lady called “The Mother of the Trees.” 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s works of fiction fall under two categories, 
which he names romances and novels. His present work belongs 
to the category of “romances,” and is as full of exciting adven- 
tures and pictures of native life in Zululand as the most exacting 
of his readers can demand. 


ReaDABLE Nove.ts.—Mad Barbara. By Warwick Deeping. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—This is a spirited story of the days of 
Charles II. and the “ Popish Plot.” The Gores, father and son, 
and the heroine are effective studies——The Red City. By S. 
Weir Mitchell. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Here the scene is, to 
an English reader at least, unfamiliar: the United States in the 
days of the French Revolution. The hero is a French émigré of 
a somewhat unusual type. It is, like all the many works of its 
veteran author, a good and thoroughly wholesome story. Racket 
and Rest. By Harold Begbie. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)— 
Theodore Sparks marries a pretty girl, who afterwards makes 
a great success on the comic stage. The stage is “racket”; 
home is “rest.” How the two contend is well told here. 
Theodore’s mother is a particularly good study. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





De Libris: Prose and Verse. By Austin Dobson. (Macmillan 
and Co. 5s. net.)—The essays, reviews, and poems have, we 
suppose, appeared before. Readers who have seen them already 
will, we are sure, be glad to see them again; to others they will 
be a still greater delight. Mr. Austin Dobson never goes anywhere 
near exhausting his welcome. His comings are only too rare, 
The most delightful papers in the volume are the appreciations 
of “Two Modern Book Illustrators,” Miss Kate Greenaway and 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, charmingly written and most appropriately 
illustrated. After describing “Stothard Land ” and the “ Land of 
Caldecott,” he goes on to tell us of “ Greenaway Land” :—“ There 
is a third country, a country inhabited almost exclusively by the 
sweetest little child-figures that have ever been invented, in the 
quaintest and prettiest costumes, always happy, always gravely 
playful—and nearly always playing; always set in the most 
attractive framework of flower-knots, or blossoming orchards, or 
red-roofed cottages with dormer windows. Everywhere there are 
green fields, and daisies and daffodils, and pearly skies of spring, 
in which a kite is often flying. No children are quite like the 
dwellers in this land; they are so gentle, so unaffected in their 


affectation, so easily pleased, so trustful and so confiding.” How 
felicitous is the phrase italicised! 
Astronomy of To-day. By Cecil G. Dolmage, LL.D. (Seeley 


and Co. 5s.)—Dr. Dolmage’s “Popular Introduction in Non- 
Technical Language” is a most useful and interesting volume. 
He begins with a brief account of the ancient view. In that the 
earth was the central object, and, indeed, nothing could be more 
natural. Sun, moon, and stars existed to give it light and to 
serve other purposes. It has been the achievement of astronomy 
to overturn this geocentric theory. So we get to the “Modern 
View” in the second chapter. This introduces us to “The Solar 
System,” of which the most recently discovered member is the 
tiny planet revolving between Mars and the earth,—all the other 
asteroids are beyond Mars. Eclipses, &c., are next described and 
accounted for. It seems that we shall have to be content for 
some time with the knowledge already acquired from these events. 
The sun has to be observed in an eclipse, and no convenient 
eclipse will happen before August 21st, 1914. In England the 
next total eclipse will be in 1927. A chapter on telescopes, &c., is 
followed by one on “Spectrum Analysis.” Then we read about 
the sun, the earth (astronomically considered), the moon, the 
planets, inferior and superior—Dr. Dolmage seems inclined to 
scepticism about life on Mars—meteors, the stars, and the stellar 
universe. Dr. Dolmage has certainly fulfilled his purpose. On the 
subject of meteors we have an amusing incident in astronomical 
research. It has always been a desideratum to get an observation 
of meteors before they become ignited by contact with the 
atmosphere of the earth. A few years ago it was thought that 
this had been achieved. The objects seen were called “dark 
meteors.” And then some one discovered that these small dark 
bodies were particles of dust, or of the black coating of the tube 
of the telescope, which had become detached and fallen across the 
field of view. Dr. Dolmage has brought many aspects of a most 
fascinating subject within easy reach. 


Greek Dress. By Ethel B. Abrahams, M.A. (John Murray. 
9s. net.)—Miss Abrahams begins with a consideration of the 
dress of men and women as seen in the Mycenaean remains, con- 
cluding that it argues strongly for the non-Hellenic character of 
the race. This dress was tight-fitting, and altogether different 
from the flowing robes and large outlines of Greek garments 
generally. These she proceeds to examine, carefully analysing 
both the passages in classical authors where it is described or 
referred to, and the portrayals of it that we find in vase-paintings 
or elsewhere. The text is amply illustrated. Illustrations, 
indeed, are absolutely essential for the understanding of the 
subject, and as we cannot use them for any criticism that we might 
think of making, we must simply refer our readers to the book, 
a very learned and, as far as we can judge, complete treatise. 





Sunday. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s. and 5s.)— 
“Sunday Reading for the Young” is the full title of this 
magazine, and it is a title which is well justified by its contents. 
The limits which the word “ Sunday ” implies are, as we all know, 
somewhat extended now when we compare them with what were 
enforced half-a-century ago. Of course they are not and cannot be 
distinctly defined, and it is a good test of an editor's discretion to 
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see how he keeps to them. Sunday seems to answer these require- 
ments well. Besides matter directly connected with Scripture, we 
have history, Nature-lore, scenes from life, somehow pointing a 
moral, and a great collection of judiciously chosen miscellanea. 
From the same publishers we have also received Chatterbow (5s. 
and 3s.), an old favourite, to which we gladly extend again our 
annual welcome. It has now, we think, passed its fortieth year, 
and we wish it many happy returns. It has many merits, but the 
illustrations, as we have had occasion to observe before, are of 
peculiar excellence. There is a general rise in this respect, 
but Chatterbow keeps its place.——The Prize (2s.), also from the 
same publishers, is on a smaller scale and for somewhat younger 
children, very good of its kind, and well suited to its purpose. 
The pictures deserve a special word of praise.——With these we 
may mention Animal Playtime (James Clarke and Co., 1s.), full of 
comic animals, which Mr. Louis Wain and others are good 
enough to picture for us, 





Choosing a Career. By Duncan Cross. (Cassell and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Cross furnishes guidance for all the professions and 
occupations, and adds information about some handicrafts. As 
far as we have been able to examine and check his counsels—of 
course there is much technical detail—they seem judicious and in 
accordance with facts. We notice the remark that “the best age 
for a youth to go up to the University is at nineteen or twenty ” ; 
it must be remembered that most scholarships are limited to 
candidates under nineteen. Something might have been said of 
the affiliation of Lampeter and other Colleges to Oxford. 


In the “English Churchman’s Library” (A. R. Mowbray and 
Co., 1s. net each) we have The Practical Religion, by Vernon 
Staley, Fourth Edition; Letters to a Godson: Second Series, by 
M. Cyril Bickersteth, M.A.; The Christian Use of the Psalter, by 
the Rev. A. R. Whitham; and Our Working Girls and How to 
Help Them, by Flora Lucy Freeman. In the “Arts of the 
Church” (same publishers, 1s. 6d. net) The Ornaments of the 
Ministers, by the Rev. Percy Dearmer. In the “ Handbooks of 
English Church Expansion” (same publishers, 2s. net) North India, 
by the Rev. C. F. Andrews. We have also received “ English 
Church Manuals” (Longmans and Co., 1d. each), among them 
being Preparation for Holy Communion, by the Rev. H. M. Lang, 
and The Dawn of the Reformation, by the Rev. H. C. H. Probyn. 
They may be described as a manifesto of the Liberal 
Evangelicals. 











Foundations of Reform. By the Military Correspondent of the 
Times. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—In this 
volume are republished a number of papers read before societies, 
articles contributed to various periodicals, letters addressed to 
the Times, and other matter dealing with the great questions of 
Army reform, national defence, &c. The writer thinks that Mr. 
Hatdane, War Minister of a party which came into power pledged 
in a way to economy and reduction of armaments, has done well. 
The subject has been repeatedly discussed in the Spectator, and 
we must be content with commending to our readers this very 
full statement. 


Letters of a Remittance Man to his Mother. By W. H. P. Jarvis. 
(John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—It is no uncommon thing, we under- 
stand, in Canada to see under an advertisement for labour, “ No 
Englishman need apply.” If any one would like to know why this 
should be so—and it is much to the interest of many people that 
they should know—let him read this book. Here many useless 
or almost useless persons continue to get along somehow. The 
test of usefulness is applied much more quickly and firmly in a 
new country. One thing is quite certain. The failure here will 
be an even worse failure there,—worse, and far more costly. 


The House Dignified. By Lillie Hamilton French. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 21s. net.)—Miss French writes from America, 
where they are accumulating many treasures of the Old World 
and successfully imitating what they cannot transport. She tells 
her readers how to plan a fine house and how to adorn it; what 
kind of dining-room, drawing-room, library, hall, &c., they ought 
to have; how they are to decorate and how to furnish them; and 
her instructions are materialised, so to speak, in the illustrations 
with which the volume is plentifully supplied. We see what 
rooms they have on “the other side,” and how they are adorned 
and fitted. 





The Judgment of Paris and Some Other Legends Astronomically 
Considered. By the Hon. Emmeline M, Plunket. (John Murray. 
7s, 6d. net.)—We have not heard much of late of the sun-myth. 
Here we have it in full detail. Paris is the spring; Philoctetes, 











who kills him, the autumn equinox; Achilles sulking in his tent 
is the mid-winter sun; Memnon and Achilles contending “ may 
refer to the rival claims of the stars Sirius and Formalhaut to 
calendrical honour.” In another aspect Achilles is a fish. What! 
the fiery, impetuous Achilles a fish! Yes; was not one kind of 
gladiator called a Retiarius because he was armed with net and 
trident? Then, again, Achilles is the sun and Hector the moon, 
and Formalhaut reappears as Patroclus. Odysseus is not the 
moon, for the Greek moon was feminine, but a lunar month. So 
when Athene approvingly strokes him after he has told an 
ingenious story to account for his presence in Ithaca, we have to 
understand this: “the wisdom of Athene, praised in the Odyssey 
as ‘crafty guile,’ was especially shown in her power of measuring 
out calendrical years, and if Odysseus represented the first month 
of such years, it is not difficult to understand how he should have 
been thought of as partaking of the wisdom of his patron 
goddess.” Quousque tandem ? 


Who’s Who, 1909 (A. and C. Black, 10s. net) appears without 
any change, except, indeed, increased bulk, The publishers speak 
of the growing number of biographies, and as the pages are 
reckoned up to two thousand one hundred and twelve—not 
counting the preliminary particulars of royalty—there must be 
considerably more than would make an “Upper Ten” in the 
world of literature, science, politics, &. Possibly an “ Uppe 
Fifteen” would be nearer the mark. There are, we see, as many 
as three hundred and thirty-five names in the obituary.—— Who's 
Who Year Book (same publishers, 1s. net) contains the tables and 
other statistical information formerly given in the main volume. 
—— With this we may mention The Englishwoman’s Year Book and 
Directory, Edited by G. E. Mitton (same publishers, 2s. 6d. net). 
It gives particulars of all the spheres, academical, social, com- 
mercial, &c., in which women find occupation. There are also 
particulars about homes, sisterhoods, and the like, 


Golfers, a numerous and, we need hardly say, influential 
company, will find Rules of Golf (Royal Insurance Company, 
Liverpool) a useful little manual. It gives the rules as they 
have been finally settled by the “Royal and Ancient.” They 
come in force on January Ist, 1909. An accompanying paper 
gives “Material Differences between Rules of 1902 and 1907,” 
together with records of six great courses,—St. Andrews, Muirfield, 
Hoylake, Prestwich, Sandwich, and Deal. For the first only is the 
amateur record better than the professional; at Hoylake the two 
are equal. The total of the amateur records is four hundred and 
thirty-seven, of the professional four hundred and twenty-six. 


Sport and Athletics in 1908. (Chapman and Hall. 5s. net.)— 
We cannot do better than quote the description of contents 
which is given on the title-page: “An Annual Register, including 
the Results for the year 1908 (to November), of all the important 
events in Athletics, Games, and every form of Sport in the United 
Kingdom, together with the Winners, Records, and Notable Achieve- 
ments of past years; also a full List of Results in the Olympic 
Games.” It seems a very complete work, including every kind 
of game, with details elaborately set out. Here are some “ World 
Records” :—Running: 100 yards, 9% sec. (D. J. Kelly, 1906); 
1 mile, 4 min. 12} sec. (W. G. George, 1886); 10 miles, 50 min, 
40} sec. (A. Shrubb, 1904). Walking: 1 mile, 6 min. 26 seo, (G. E, 
Larner, 1904). Long jump (running): 24 ft. 113 in. (P. O’Connor, 
1901). High jump (running): 6 ft. 58 in. (M. Sweeney, 1895). 


New Epririons.—In the “Oxford Library of Translations” 
(The Clarendon Press, 7s. net) we have The Republic of Plato, 
Translated by B. Jowett, 2 vols. The reprint is substantially with- 
out change, except that the marginal analyses have been removed, 
while the familiar references to the Greek text (as seen in the 
edition of Stephanus) are given. Book I., for instance, begins 
with 327, followed by §§ B and E, after this coming 328, with 
§§ B,C, D, E. As all editions of Plato have this division, any will 
be available. Democracy and Reaction. By L. T. Hobhouse. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. net.) Alcohol and the Human Body. By 
Sir Victor Horsley and Mary D. Sturge, M.D. (Macmillan and 











Co. 2s. 6d, net.) Elements of International Law. By George 
B. Davis. (Harper and Brothers. 12s. 6d.)——A Flat Iron fora 


Farthing. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. Illustrated by M. V. Wheel- 


house. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 








We have received from Messrs. De la Rue and Co. an assort- 
ment of Pocket-Books, Diaries, Memo-Books, &c., of all sorts and 
Some are meant for the pocket, even if the pocket is of the 
It is difficult to choose 


sizes. 
smallest capacity, and some for the table. 
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among them, and still more difficult to make one’s choice recog- 
nisable. We may mention, however, one that seems peculiarly 
convenient and pleasing in appearance, in roughly dressed leather. 
That distinguished by the number 6,070 may also be mentioned ; 
also those that are marked as 4,860 D and 4,102 D. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for December:—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
vine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Month, 
the United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, the 
Girls’ Realm, Scribner's Magazine, the Connoisseur, Chambers's 
Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Journal 
of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Imperial Review, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Jvurnal, Cassell's Magazine, the 
Open Court, the Estate Magazine, the Popular Science Monthly, 
the School World, the Quirer, the Ecclesiastical Review, the Parents’ 
Review, the Furum, the Financial Review of Ieviews, the Exposi- 
tory Times, the Ilomiletic Review, the Law Magazine and Review, 
the Ozxfurd and Cambridge Review, the Buddhist Review, the 
Dominion Medical Monthly, the Munsey, Current Literature, the 
International, the Nation in Arms, the Clare Market Review, 
Saint George, the Architectural Review, Scotia, the Jvurnal of the 
Moslem Institute, the Navy League Journal, the Country Home, the 
Expert, the Educational Reriew, the Church Gazette, the Busy 
Man's Magazine, Modern Language Teaching, the Author, the 
Colonial Journal, Lancing College Magazine, the Magazine of Com- 
merce, the Juurnal of the Gypsy Lore Society, the American Journal 
of Anatomy, the Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, the 
Journal of the Fell and Rock Climbing Ciub, Dickens and his 
Friends, Pats I. and IL, the Jillustrated Poultry Record, the 
National Gallery, Beautiful Flowers, the Wild Beasts of the World, 
National Defence, the Christmas Numbers of the Publishers’ 
Circular, the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, the Sketch, 
the Illustrated Londun News, Country Life, the Queen, the Sphere, 
the Art Juurnal. 








(*,* Exrarum.—We regret to have stated in our last issue 
that the published price of The Military Life of Napoleon, by 
Colonel Dodge (Gay and Hancock), was 32s. net. The figure 
should have been 36s. net. ] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
Allen (L. W.), A Parable of the Rose, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 
Arnold (F.), Text-Beok of School and Class Management (Macmillan) net 
As They Are, by “‘ Bartholomew,” cr 8vo . (Drane) net 
Bardswell (F. A.), Sea Coast Gardens and Gardening, 8vo 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Benson (A. C.), Poems, cr 8vo ..... (Lane) net 
Broughton (D. L.), Records of an Oid Cheshire Family (A. Fairbairns) net 
Brown (G.), Pioneer, Missionary, and Explorer (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Collins (W. E. W.), Leaves from an Old Cricketer’s Diary (W. Blackwood) 
Farrington (F. W.), Clay Modelling in Manual Training, 4to (Blackie) net 
Faunce (W. H. P.), The Educational Ideal in the Ministry (Macmillan) net 
Ffoulkes (C. J.) and Maiscchi (R.), Vincenzo Foppa of Brescia (Lane) net 
Fort (G. S.), Dr. Jameson, 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 
Foster (C. E.), Shelley: a Poem, cr 8vo .. (J. Ouseley) 
Foster (R. F.}, Auction Bridge, 12mo ..(De la Rue) net 
Fraser (Mrs. H.), The Heart of a Geisha, cr 8vo .. .(Putnam) net 
French (E. A.), God's Message through Modern Doubt (Duckworth) net 
Gardner (R.), In the Heart of Democracy, cr 8vo (New Age Press) net 
Gordon (C. W.), The Life of James Robertson, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Herter (C. A.), On Infantilism from Chronic Intestinal Infection, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Housman (L.), Selected Poems, 12mo (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Ingle (H.), Elementary Agricultural Chemistry, cr 8vo ......(C. Griffin) net 
Kircheisen (F, M.), Bibliographie du Temps de Napoléon, Tome I. (Low) net 
Kirk (J.), Biographies of English Catholics in the 18th Century, 8vo 
(Burns & Oates) net 
Ludlow (J. M.), Jesse Ben David, cr 8vo.. .(Revell) net 
McMurry (C. A.), Special Method in Reading i in the Grades (Macmillan) net 
Mahaffy (R. P.), Francis Joseph I. : Life and Times, cr 8vo (Duckworth) net 
Maxim (Sir H.), Artificial an Natural Flight, 8vo Whittaker) net 
Mayer (C.), Telephone Construction : Methods and Cost, 8vo ...(Spon) net 
Meade (L. T.), The Courtship of Sybil, cr 8vo (Long) 
Northcote (Lady B.), Devon: its Moorlands, Streams. and Coasts, 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) net 20/0 
Panton (J. E.), The Oannibal Crusader, cr 8vo (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Ravenstein (E. G.), Martin Behaim: his Life and his Globe (G. Philip) net 42/0 
Renterdahl (A.), Theory and Design of Reinforced Concrete Arches, 8vo 
(Spon) net 
Russell (G. W. E.), The Varying Year, cr 8vo. (G, Allen) net 
oyun — “ and Macfie (BR. C.), Fairy Tales for Old and Young, 


...(Sherratt ? Hughes) 
Sandtord (A: L) ; Nature. Notes and Notions, “Ato . I. Pitman) 
Shephard (J.), did Days of Eton Parish, cr 8vo .. "(Spottiswoode) net 
Smith (M.), Poems, 12mo (Richards) net 
South (B.), Moths of — British Isles, Second Series, 12mo ...(Warne) net 
Spielmann (Mrs. M. H.), The Love Famuly, cr 8vo . ..(G, Allen) 
Stapleton (A.), The Churchyard Scribe, 16mo ............ "(Simpkin) net 
Swan (A. S.), The Broad Road, cr 8vo ............ = ~.. (Hurst & Blackett) 
Taylor (T. U.), Surveyor's Handbook, 12mo.. ..(Spon) net 
Taylor (V.), The Story of Amaryllis, ‘and other Verses, imp 16mo 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Trevelyan e. C. ), Sisyphus, 4to (Lougmans) net 
Walling (RB. A i a Borrow: the Man and his Work ...(Cassell) net 
Wooleock (E. c. ), Engineers Halt, cr 8vo (R. Culley) 
Young (T. E.), Plain Guide to Investment and Finance, A 8v0 
(Macdonald & Evans) 


5/0 





Terms of Subscription, 


PaYaBGLe LN ADVANCE 
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Including postage to any part of the United 
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Kingdom 
Including postage to 
Colonies, America, 
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LIBERTY & CO’'S XMAS GIFTS 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


1000 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


CATALOGUE POST 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








ILLUSTRATIONS 


1000 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
1- to £25 
Regent St LONDON 


FREE 








Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 


Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office: 32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italiaa Bw zundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 


MONTE FIANO ; An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—Stratamore (Eart or). 
“An excelleut Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A geverons full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 





For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C, 


BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTM ENT | British Exhibition. The ouly Grand Prize awarded 
| to a eet my Se ee a 

| nometers e only rap rize awa or 

TO THE KING. | Astronomical Beguinters, Chronographs, and 

Ships’ wenn 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CO. Ltd. 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, 5£.C. 


BRAGG’S 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


Cure Indigestion! 


Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhwa, &c. 
They prevent y an lt i 
Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by all 
Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 23., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1}d. per tin. 





TRADE-MARE. 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hzap Orvicus; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Diseasc. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Quarantce. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the duties of 
TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING Slsr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








THERE ARE NO FUNDS IN HAND TO MEET 
CHRISTMAS BILLS. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 
£12,000 Owing to Bankers. 


INcoME THIS YEAR HAS FALLEN BY £7,000. 
17 BEDS FOR PAYING PATIENTS. 
NO RESERVES. 


Please send cheques or postal orders addressed to 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


LEA & 


PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





THE 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Always complete, yet capable of unlimited expansion, the 
“Gunn” is the ideal receptacle for a library, large or small. 
Each section may be purchased separately, and attached either 
vertically or horizontally according to space. The sliding glass 
doors are detachable by simply unhooking ; there are no unsightly 
metal bands, no visible fixings of any kind. The “Gunn” 
Sectional Bookcase makes an ideal Xmas Gift for the book-lover. 





Write for Booklet No. 18, showing Illustrations of many 
styles, with full Particulars and Prices, sent post-frec. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Hamptons are now shewing a large and varied 
selection of tasteful yet inexpensive Furniture, 


&c., especially suitable for Xmas Gifts. 


A copy of their new booklet “Christmas Presents” 


will be posted free on request. 


HAMPTONS PALL MALL, 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY LONODO N. 
NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FURNISHING HOUSE. 








THE WORLD-FAMED 


“ANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS. 


As Purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians. 
The MELODANT. The glorious possibilities of the ANGELUS 


Piano-Player have been still further en- 
hanced by a recent Patented Invention called the MELUDAN®T. The melody 
is made by its use to predominate over the accompaniment, and each note in 
the central or inspired part of the composition giveu its full value. 
The PHRASING LEVER the marvellous device con- 
: 9 trolling every variation of 
tempo, enabling the performer to answer perfectly the technical, intellectual, 
and emotional demands of the most simple or difficult music, admitting of 
rhythmic variations which give distinction and impart individuality to the 
performance. 
The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the pre- 
eminent Player-Piano, notably the MELODY BUTTONS, for bringing out 
the beauties of any melody at will,and the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, 


ANGELUS BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO 


combines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instraments in one 
case. The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and expression. 
The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers, The 


ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER 


(in cabinet form) will play any Grand or Upright Piano: is adjusted and 
removed from the Piano ina moment. Beautiful in design and appearance, it 
contains all the exclusive features which have made the Angelus supreme, 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 44. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dept. 44, ANGELUS HALL, 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 








THE LARGEST STOCK 
of 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Telegrams: Teleph S: 
REQUIRABLE, = §N LONDON crnnanp: 4152 
ELIZABETHAN CHIPPENDALE 

JACOBEAN a SHERATON 

CAROLEAN HEPPLEWHITE 


Reproductions 


QUEEN ANNE LACQUER 


Write for K 22 Booklet post-free 


GiLL & REIGATE, 


73, 75, 77, 79, 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


DEATH. 
Wartrt.—On Friday, the 4th inst., at 29 Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, London, 
Bertha, the beloved wife of A. P. Watt. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
| adalat EDUCATION COMMIPFTEB, 
- SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT TEACHERS, 








APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the appointment of Supervisor of 
Student Teachers. Applicants may be of either sex, and must be holders of 
a Degree (or the equivalent) of some British University; and be prepared to 
devote the whole of their time to the work. 

The Salary will be £250 a year with reasonable out-of-poeket expenses. 

Canvassing is prohibited, but full particulars will be given by 

County Offices, Chelmsford, J. i. NICHOLAS, Secretary, 

December, 1908. 


(oRN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTED. — 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 








WANTED for next term, FORM MASTER for General Form Work. Games, 
Salary £110, rising by annual increments of £5 to £150. Apply on or before 
Wednesday, December 16th, next, to the HEADMASTER, Couaty School, 
Redruth. F, B. PASCOE, Secretary. 

Education Office, Truro. 


XFORD HONOURSMAN (Mathematics and History) 
SEEKS MASTERSHIP in Public School for Easter. Would prefer to 
combine Maths. with German or French, Languages acquired abroad, fluent 
conversational German; sound French. Experienced teacher ; disciplinarian, 
First-class testimonials.—Box 293, The Spectator. 1 Wellington St.. Strand. W.C. 





ANTED, in BUSINESS HOUSE or INDUSTRIAL 

ESTABLISHMENT, an OPENING for young ENGLISHMAN, 

aged 18, just leaving a public school, French and German very good.— 
Box 292, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
“j Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. (Premium.) Three years’ 
course ; personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
assured.—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
}\NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Bleotrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practics1 Training iv Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering. —Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughboreugh. 

















TT\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for 1 FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN .of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Jndentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoeh, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, . 
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[SesRmEtare EDUCATION BOARD FOR 
RELA 
PERMANENT INSPECTORS. 

The Intermediate Education for Ireland will shortly proceed to 
appoint Six Permanent Inspectors of Intermediate Schools, and are now 
secpaned to consider ap caeene for these appointments. 

Applications, which should be accom by copies of testimonials, should 
reach the Office not later than 5th January, 1909, and should state age (which 
must not exceed forty-five years), University distinctions, and special 
qualifications. 

Information as to the salary and duties of the offices (to which the entire 
be obtained on ———s by letter 


the officers must be devoted) can 
cation may also be 


time of th 
Commissioners, from whom forms of app 


to the Assistant 
ewe vill be 1 ed as a disqualificati 
‘anvassi i or indirec wi as a dis oe on, 
— by Orie, LLINGHAM BRADY, 
WiFr PAINE SOHNSTON, 
1 Hume Street, Dublin. Assistant Commissioners. 


ER BY 8 0 HOO lL. 


The GOVERNORS of Derby School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MASTER. Graduate; under 45 years of age. Guaranteed 
salary, £500. 

Applications to be sent in before 30th December, 1908, to WILLIAM 
cod: ER, Clerk to the Governors, Becket — Derby, from whom copies 
of the Scheme and further particulars may be obtaine: 


. DVERTISER, Graduate in Honours, CGonbelions Whit- 
worth Scholar in Engineering; Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers; DESIRES APPOINTMENT as INSTRUCTOR in ENGINEER- 
ING and SURVEYING at an Agricultural College or care of Engineering 
Laboratory at Public School.—C. E., care of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
Temple Station, London, W.C. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MASTER, desirous of soon giving 

up his house, would be glad to hear of an OPPORTUNITY of 

CONGENIAL WORK for its own sake. Competent to teach the highest 

| pr oa 7, Box 294, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ndon, W.C. 














HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


LECTURES and CLASSES will be RESUMED on MONDAY, 
January 4th, 


The School is Central in Position. 
Equipped to meet all Modern Requirements, and 
Possesses an Athletic Ground for the use of its Students. 


Students wishing to enter should apply to the DEAN before January 4th. 


HE LAW SOCIETY.—The COUNCIL OFFERS for 

award in JULY NEXT, FIVE STUDENTSHIPS, of the annual value of 

£50 to £40 each, tenable on condition of pursuing under proper supervision 

courses of legal studies ueores by the Council. For copies of the Regula- 
tions apply to THE LAW SOCIETY, 104 Chancery Lane, W.C, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (G.P.D.S8.T.), 

17 Belvidere Road, Prince’s Park, Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss 

HYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house adjoining the 

school will be opened in January as a boarding-house under the personal 
supervision of the HEAD-MISTRESS.—Prospectus on application. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy loc: ~ large grounds on. cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARV 


Ff IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 








Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS DEC, 2ist. TO JAN. 20rx, 1909. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 

Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 8.W. 
SCHOOL, 


geese ALLEN’S' GIRLS’ 
EAST DULWICH GROVE, S.E. 


Head- oer: Miss J. F. COULTER (Cambridge Classical Tripos). 
XT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 19th January, 1909. 
ENTRANCE SEARINATIN. ‘TUESDAY, 15th December, 1908, at 


8. W. BICKELL, Clerk Po t the Governors. 


UEEN’S PARK HOUSE, SE AFORD, SUSSEX. 
High-class school for girls. Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH, Thorough education. Great care given to French and German con- 
versation, resident mistresses of both nationalities. Health carefully studied. 
Premises on high ground, S.W. aspect. Garden overlooking sea. _ Playing-field. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boar ding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

ood education. Byes ot Sw to development of character.—Principal: 

iss A, MELVILL GREE B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 














VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


S"; LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For pena, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, MA, 
8t. Alban‘ 8 School, The Green, Marlborough. 
FOR’ GIRLS. 


EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


Preparation for University Examinations. 

Large Playing-fields for Hockey and Cricket. 

“| ~ -House in grounds of 10 acres under supervision of Head-Mistress 
ap a 

Terms, &c., on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 














CG zuaes EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H, WALSH. Fees, £45 a year, 


This School is specially intended for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A 
Shevenghly efficient Modern Education, including French and German, 
pecial Department for Housewifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
Teese Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large 
Playing-field. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20TH, 1909, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress—Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY. Fees, £100 a year, 


A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. There are two large Residences, 
a School-house, and Sanatorium. The buildings stand in over ten acres of 
ground on gravel soil, high and well-drained. Parkstone is well known 
as one of the healthiest and most beautiful places on the Seuth Coast, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19ru, 1909. 
HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 





Recognised by the Board | of 1 Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegaey for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in January, 1909. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, re aud Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETAR 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
NHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teac ers of Gymuastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 


W: 











and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Lit.D. (Dublin); Girton 
a Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mury’s College, 
-addington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M, H. WOOD, , Cambridge Training College. 

) ‘eemnate CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special atteution to 
Languages, English,and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year, 

j),ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and inuforma- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Dauglters.—F or Prospectus 1 apply PRINCIPAL, 

T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK.) Daughters of Gentlemen. —Princi pals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resideut 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 

OUTH COAST.—LADY and her HUSBAND would 

RECEIVE ONE or TWO LADIES, or Girl, in their comfortable, old- 
fashioned house in pretty Dorset village, near sea, town, station. Excellent 
winter climate. Modern sanitation. References exchanged.—‘ F. T.,” The 
Warren, Chidcock, Bridport. 

UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCI! MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserying.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.HS. See Prospectus. 


IR HENRY and LADY PRINSEP RECOMMEND 
very highly two Ladies, who have a small HOME SCHOOL for a limited 
uae of GIRLS, ina beautiful and healthy neighbourhood, one hour from 
London. Most refined home with every educational advantage.—Box 289, 
The 81 ectator, 1 Ww ellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


(\ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, ~ HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, _ tennis- courts, field for games. 


NGLO-FRENCH [ SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX, The HALF-TERM EGAN on TUESDAY, Nov, 10th, 
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T MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
i ’ Principal—Miss H. a? te ce oa 
L ; f the Girls’ Grammar School, , an rincipal o' 
(ate Head-Mistress 0 the Cambridge Training College). 

1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
‘ the Cam 





bridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. * 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. . 
ES :—Training Students, £8 8s. to £6 aterm. Cambridge Higher Local 
FE ts, £8 8s. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s. a term. Kindergarten, 
Staden 03 2s,aterm. Board, Residence, and Tuition, £25 a term. 
£3 38. to Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 








7\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
E HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

te of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
Ce )ARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
ouse-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. cies 
Prospectuses, &c., ean be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 108 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


L 


$ 
i 
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GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 

receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 104 yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
|; Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 
ally healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils, Fees inclusive.—Prospectus. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DDON COURT 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


_ 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


1PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
jy Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A Public School at moderate cost. Preparation for Universities, 
Services, and Professions. Separate Junior Department for Boys under 12, 
in which. boys are prepared for Osborne and for Public Schools.—For 
Illustrated: Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carventry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


\ TELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Healthy and elevated site Magnificent playing-fields. Boys 
prepared for Universities, Competitive and Professional Preliminary 
Examinations. School Leaving Scholarships.—For Prospectus apply to 
HEAD-MASTER. 
MHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM. 
(Established 45 years.) 
Preparatory for the best Public Schools and Royal Navy. Beautiful grounds 
{16 acres) and exceptionally tie building.—Write for Prospectus and List of 


Scholarships and Honours. 
] gael SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully equipped Secondary School; Boarders and Day Boys. 
Exceptional advantages. Open situation on Common. Near Clapham 
Junction.—Ilustrated Prospectus free from Rev, HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8S. W. 
VJASTBOURN E COLL EG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Reyv. 
¥. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
TEN ENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).—Healthy 
situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
lently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet, 
Moderate fees.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to R. G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 
( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
F tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
i the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER 


B®RKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Hous« 


[ue LEYS SCHOOL, CAM. 


(late of Hampstead). 


















































CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 





_____ SPRING TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 15th, 1909. : 
‘PSWICH SCHOOL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 


M.A.Oxon. Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and pro- 
cod nal careers, JUNIOR SCHOOL in detached building. NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 20th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Ipswich. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tious. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
Meer x 9 Swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING WILLIAMS COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
Live 











EIGHTON PARE 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2£55-£10) on 

JUNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


‘LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YO: 


SCHOOL 





YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909. 
_ Heail-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


SHER) BORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 





| YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G, OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 
Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. Parochial Debating Society. University 
Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 


O OTH A M SCHOOL. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cautab.) 

Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-Hour Work. 

For copies of Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, 


York 
7S ELSTED SOHOOL. 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually, LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 
—lIllustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. 














FOREIGN. 


JYARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue 4d 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 





] 












at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversatioual French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Sin z, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Diep)« 
ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house BOYS or YOUNG 


LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


{\O00D FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 


Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired; ¢ haperonage, mot herly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 


given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Bue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 
EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention, Every facility for Qutdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. 


] RESDEN, A, Ublandstr. 41.—The Frl. HORICHS offer 





a REFINED HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, All advan- 
tages for German and other accomplishments. Pleasant family life with all 
home comforts. Only 6-8 received, Mrs. Broome-Giles, 7 Ulster Terrace, 


Regent's Park, London, will kindly give reference. Ae 
“JTANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermotpsrtr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Fawily life. Excellent table. Large airy room. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs 
] IVIERA.—Captain and Mrs. L. T. LUCAS RECEIV! 
Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy, 


a few PAYING GUESTS at their well-appointed private resick 
application, References exchanged. 
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Particulars and photos of h 





YCEUM ALPINUM IN ZUOZ, 

4 UPPER ENGADINE, SWITZERLAND. 5,700 ft. above sea level. 
First-class BOARDING-SCHOOL for Forty-five Boys. Age of entry 11-16, 
Excellent, bracing health resort. Classical and Modern Section. Workshop, 
Preparation for the Zirich Polytechnic and for 


Gymnasium, Laboratory. 
Matriculation. Staff of Thirteen Masters, including Eight Graduates 


Four Diligence Services daily to and from St. Moritz and Bevers (nearest 
railway station). : 5 

WINTER TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 4th. 

French or German Prospectus and Curriculum post-free on application to 


the Secretary, VIKING EGGELING. wes; 
pene TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 





VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
movements, 





fa ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at 
200. vers ting filliam’s College May i T 

Scholarshi sof £50. and King William's College in May, 1909, when Two 
SECRETARY. 


one of £15, and two of £10 will be offered.—Apply to the | massage, 


gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish 


Work is conducted im Freuch,—Apply for particulars. 


movementa 
dancing. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country aud on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Edueational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DUCA TION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Euglaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for wore than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

One ft ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., C. J. S. Nicnon, M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W. 
Browne, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ’Phone: 1567 Gerrarp. 














@ICHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 





tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
— ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement ef Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Novthuuberland Avenue, W.C, 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Kelegraphie 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


fy\O0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ae eee REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 


Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

jit SAPS ES WANTE D. 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No maunifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


)XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 

Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Preeious Stones bought 

for Cash. Best value sent for cels, or offers made, (Reference Capital 

and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833, 





























OCKROACHES — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwang 

Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908.—Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 

in informing Messrs. How: and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, ‘ Blattis,’ 

roved most efficacious in exterminating a long-enduved t.” Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
/6 (post-free).—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
GIFTS,—Just ready and sent post-free, our New Catalogue of Books 
for the season at lowest prices for cash. 
GILBERT and FIELD, Ltd., 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.O, 
Please quote this paper, 








al 
RE-ADJUSTMENT AND UNION OF 
EXICAN CENTRAL RAILWA 
M NATIONAL RAILROAD cua GOMEARTY, In, 


To the Holders of London Deposit Receipts representing— 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO PREFERRED 
The ten dollars cash payable upon each Share of the 
ae ae y * Coaeeney a Preferred Shed. semua “a 
above-mentioned Certificates of Deposit, will be paid at th ‘ 
the London Depositaries, viz :— 4 —— either at 
J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., 
145, Leadenhall Street, E.C., 7 Lothbury 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., SWISS BANKVEREIN 
67, Lombard Street, E.C., 43 Lothbury, Bo 
on or after December 14th, 1908, to the holders thereof, t resen Faias 
their respective Deposit Reeeipts. — ation of 
Deposit Receipts must be left three clear days for examination and ¢ 
purpose of having notice of such payment stamped thereon. or the 
Dated December 9th, 1908. 
Kuan, Lorn, & Co., 
LaDENBURG, THALLMANN, & Co., 
Seerer Broruers, 


SPEYER BROTHERS, 


Srerer & Co., 
HAiaartes & Co, 
Bank Fir HANDEL typ 
INDUSTRIE 
BERLINER HANDELSGESELLSCHasT, ' 
Re-adjustment Managers, 
a —— — a EEE Sa 
KI-ING, CURLING, TOBOGGANNING, SKATING 
SLEIGHING, &c. . 
BaLiLaicgues—Granp HoTet AUBEPINE. 
Sr. BeatenBerG—Granp Hore Victoria, 
Hore. BEeLiLevve. 
Cuamonrx—Granp Horet Courter, 
Horet pes ALPEs. 
@ursterrs—Horet CHamossaire. 
Kanperstecg—Granp Horet Vicroria, 
K.iosters—Granp Hote. VEREINA, 
Lenzerueipe—Horet Kuruavs. 
Horet ScuwrlzeruHor, 
Montana—Patace Hore. 
Moroins—Granp Hore pes Barns. 
Vittars Sur-OLtton—Granp Hotei Mouveray, 
Horet BELLEVUE. 
Horet pu Pare. 
Hore. Victoria. 

All the reoms in some of the above Hotels have already been booked for 
certain periods. All rooms must be booked in London, and Plans of ap of 
these Hotels will be forwarded on application to 7 

The SECRETARY, ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens 
London, N.W. 4 


KI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING ON THR 
ALPS.—For full particulars of best Resorts see ‘PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WINTER SPORTS YEAR-BOOK,” with Clnb “ Who’s Who,” cloth, Illus. 
ated, Is., post-free, from WATKIN WATKINS, Hon, Secretary, Highfield 
arrow. 4 











SICILY and CALABRIA with the RIVIERAS (Syracuse, Catania 
Palermo, Taormina, Amalfi, Salerno, Cannes, Nice, &c.), January 19th. ITALY 
(Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &.), March, TOURAINE edimval Chi. 
teaux), May. Incl. terms. Refs. exchanged.—27 St. George’s Road, Kilburn, 


OUR TO EGYPT, THE HOLY LAND, AND 

MEDITERRANEAN, Cairo, Pyramids, Jerusalem, Bethiehem 

Nazareth, Damascus, Lebanon, Constantinople, Athens, etc.; a private party 

at half usual charges.—Particulars from Sec., Rev. J. W. MILLER, BA. 

Woodland Avenue, Leicester. 7 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landel 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASEDor 

ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


RIVATE ACOOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen. Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
articulars free. Household Account Book, 3s. 6d. post-free.—McQUEEN & 
10., Moat Road N., Leicester. 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25.000 publications, post 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


BISHOF’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years, 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 



































SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, 265; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAEN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The & Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as ® 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDOM 
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it does not Matter 
How Long Your Wife Lives, 


THE COMPANY WILL PAY HER 
an INCOME OF 


£100 (vok_) per annum for Life 
At Your Decease 


It also promises that NOT LESS than 20 payments shall be 
made whether she should live or die. Besides this, every 
premium you pay for this protection is entitled toan Annual 
Cash Bonus, thereby benefiting you, and renders the 
investment you make a most lucrative one. 


There are other advantages, particulars of which may be had 
on application. 


established in 1843 and had on 
Accumulated Funds amounting to 


This Company was 
8lst December, 1907, 
£101,000,000. 

Over £1,866,641 have been paid by the Company to 
British policy-holders or their beneficiaries during the last 
20 years. 

Write for the new “Continuous Instaiment 
Contract,” Plan “0,” issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom ; 
16, ‘17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 


FRENCH GARDENING. 


We ag > FRAMES, LIGHTS, 
CLOCHES, TS, and accessories 
for intensive ja i and supply these 
requisites at 





Buy 
right 


and SPECIAL CUT PRICES. 

save See our advertisement in “FRENCH GAR- 
DENING WITHOUT CAPITAL” (London: 
Stanley Paul § Co. 1 Clifford's Inn). Sold b 

money all Newsagents and Bovkstalls at 3d, net. 


Also every description of Wood, Glass, and Garden'ng 
Apparatus for Horticultural work in Field, Garden, or Green- 
house at popular prices. 


CHEAP WOOD CO., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., London, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...,... £70,000,000., 











THE GOUTY HABIT. 


THE UNSUSPECTED CAUSE OF 
MUCH INDISPOSITION, 


It is one of the worst habits the system can get into. 

The gouty habit is the tendency to form an abnormal quantity 
of uric acid. The kidneys and liver are incapable of eliminating 
any great excess of this irritant waste substance, which, there- 
fore, is retained in the system, and is carried by the blood to 
every part of the body. 

This gouty tendency of the system is responsible for much 
illness which it is not credited with, because the symptoms set 
up during the early stages of the habit are not at all suggestive 
of goutiness. They are, in fact, chiefly of a digestive nature, 
such as acidity or heartburn, and gastric discomfort after meals. 
There is also often considerable irritability of temper, the sleep 
is unrefreshing, and there is more or less mental and general 
depression. 

* COME-AND-GO” PAINS. 

The above symptoms are usually followed by occasional sharp 
fleeting pains in the muscles or joints, or dull aches and stiffness, 
with inflammation and swelling, especially during cold and damp 
weather, while more obviously gouty signs are sometimes in 
evidence in the shape of small nodules, or uratic eencretions, 
which appear under the skin, on the arms, the ankles, the outer 
rim of the ears, or the eyelids. 

It is neglect or mistreatment of these symptoms which allows 
the gouty habit to gain a thorough mastery over the whole 
system, and gives rise to all the pain, swelling, and inflammation 
of gout, rheumatic gout, and gouty rheumatism—to all the dis- 
figurement attending gouty eczema, which is a very prevalent 
form of skin disease—to the persistent intense pain in the loins 
which is called lumbago—to sciatica, an acute burning pain 
extending from the hips down the thigh, and sometimes to the 
heel—to all the agony and prostrating illness attending stone 
and gravel—and to that numbness and tingling of the muscles 
of the arm which later develops into very severe pain, and is 
known as neuritis. 


STRANGE FORMS OF GOUT. 


These are the commonest and least mistakable of the gouty 
ailments, though the gouty habit may set up other forms of what 
is known as irregular gout. Very oftenthe gouty habit manifests 
itself in nothing more than suppressed gout, of which the main 
symptoms are a feeling of general discomfort, lowness of spirits, 
poor appetite, nervous irritability and ill-temper, dull muscular 
aches and pains all over the body, and a generally lowered state 
of the system which, like every other case of uric acid origin, is 
stubbornly persistent until a thorough uric acid eliminant is 
adopted. 

In every uric acid disorder, no matter what its form or what 
stage it may have reached, the only remedy that can give 
permanent relief is one that will eliminate the pain-causing 
uratic accumulations from all parts of the system, prevent their 
retention in the future, and thus effectually counteract the acid 
forming tendency. The perfect eliminant possessing these 
properties is Bishop’s Varalettes. 

If you are now suffering from any form of gout, if you have 
any sign about you which suggests goutiness, or if you know for 
a fact that gout “runs in your family,” procure a supply of 
Bishop’s Varalettes to-day, for your health and well-being depend 
on your taking this remedy. 


THE GOUT VADE-MECUM. 


A card sent to the address below will bring, post-free, to any 
gouty subject a most valuable booklet, which describes at length 
the principal gouty ailments, and explains exactly wherein lies 
the superiority of Bishop’s Varalettes over all other remedies for 
these complaints. This booklet also contains an authoritative 
dietary for the gouty subject. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be taken in any beverage, and are 
quite tasteless. They dissolve instantly with brisk effervescence, 
may be taken for any period without the slightest fear, since 
they have no ill-effects in the system, do not injure the nerves, 
or disturb the digestive processes. They may be had of alj 
chemists, 5s. (25 days’ treatment), 2s., and 1s., or from the 
makers, Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, Ii.B. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


Art Gift-Books Illustrated in Colour 


EDMUND DULAC 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of THE TEMPEST. With 40 Plates in Coloyp 
by EDMUND DULAC. Price 10s. 64. net 


Guardian.—“ Mr. Dulac’s lightness of touch and fertility of imagination are remarkable, and hg 
exhibits also a rare mastery of colour.” 


Glasgow Herald.—‘“ We do not think ‘The Tempest’ could have been more daintily, and at the 
same time more effectively, pictured.” 


W. HEATH ROBINSON 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of TWELFTH NIGHT, With 40 Plates in Colour 
by W. HEATH ROBINSON. Price 10s, 6d. net 


Westminster Gazette,—“ Mr. Robinson has got far away from tradition. He owes nothing to 
his contemporaries, either of the pencil or of the stage. He has treated the subject with the splendid 
originality of an artist with high imaginative powers and no mean gift of technical expression.” 


ARMOUR 
HUNTS WITH JORROCKS. With 25 Plates in Colour by G. D. Armour, 


Price 10s. 6d. net 
Daily Mail.—“ No one could have done it better. Mr. Armour’s pictures will delight sportsmen aud 
artists alike.” 


Country Life.—“ We can scarcely imagine a more delightful Christmas present.” 


JULES GUERIN 
EGYPT AND ITS MONUMENTS. By Robert S. Hichens. With Plates in 
Colour by JULES GUERIN and a large number of Photographs. Price 20s. net 
Westminster Gazette.—“ There could scarcely be a more perfect collaboration than that between 
Mr. Hichens and M. Guérin for the publication of this book on Egypt.” 


World.—“ Mr. Hichens unfolds to the reader’s gaze much of the mystery and all the witchery of the 
past.” 

Evening Standard.—“ With his brush Jules Guérin has captivated the very spirit of that dream. 
like land, and his colours are the magical colours of Egypt.” 


ARTHUR GARRATT 


OLD LONDON CHURCHES. The Text by Canon Benham, D.D. Introduction 
by the BISHOP OF LONDON. With 25 Plates in Colour by ARTHUR GARRATT. _ Edition limited 
to 500 copies. Price £2 2s, net 


This sumptuous work is strictly limited to an edition of 500 copies, which will be published immediately. 
Mr. Garratt’s remarkable paintings are taken from a very original point of view, and comprise practically 
all the most noteworthy of those places of worship tucked away in the heart of the City. 


HAROLD COPPING 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. By Alice Hegan Rice. With 24 
Plates in Colour and 12 in Crayon by HAROLD COPPING. 
Bound in Vellum, 10s. 6d. net; Bound in Cloth, 6s, net 


Outlook.—“ We are all pretty well acquainted by this time with the cheery philosopher of the Cabbage 
Patch; but even the dramatic personification of her seemed less like our imagined Mrs. Wiggs than do 
Mr. Copping’s effective drawings. In every respect this is a first-rate edition.” 


CECIL ALDIN 
OLD CHRISTMAS. By Washington Irving. With 24 Plates in Colour 


and 12 in Crayon by CECIL ALDIN. Bound in Vellum, 10s. 6d. net; Bound in Cloth, 6s net 


Athenzeum.—“ Mr. Cecil Aldin could hardly have chosen a subject better suited to his art than 
Washington Irving’s ‘Old Christmas.’ He illustrates delightfully the atmosphere of bonhomie and 
hospitality connected with Christmas dinners and Yule-tide logs.” 


Standard.—“ Clever and versatile Cecil Aldin is probably the most effective interpreter of the old 
Christmas spirit that we have.” 


Special Art List post-free on application to 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


Latest Theological Works (Special Theological List on application ) 


PROFESSOR JAMES DENNEY 
JESUS AND THE GOSPEL. Christianity Justified in the Mind of Christ. 




































our By the Rev. Professor JAMES DENNEY, D.D. Price 10s. 64. 
se Professor James Denney, the author of “The Death of Christ,” “Studies in Theology,” and other well-known 
id he books, bas just completed a most important theological work upon which he has long been engaged. In ite 


pages he purposes to show that- the — may be justified by appeal to Jesus. Christianity, as the New 
Testament presents it, is often alleged to be discredited by such an appeal. The historical Jesus, so far as we 

t the know Him, does not, it is asserted, supply a real basis for historical Christianity. “ What I have written,” writes 
the author, “isnot meant to be apologetic in any unscientific sense, but I believe it amounts to a proof, in 
view of all the legitimate results of historical criticism, that the allegation in question is unsound.” 
From the First Review.—* The most searching inquiry into the title-deeds of the faith which has been offered to 
serious inquirers for many years.””—ScorTsMAN. 


our | pROFESSOR SIR W. M. RAMSAY 


LUKE THE PHYSICIAN, and other Studies in the History of Religion. By 

ndid W. M. RAMSAY, Kt., DC.L, &e. With 38 Illustrations. Price 12s. 
“A new work by Sir W. M. Ramsay constitutes the event of the publishing season for the many circles of 
readers who follow with enthusiasm his fascinating and successful researches in archaeology and criticism...... 
The distinguished author is once more warmly to be thanked for having collected into an accessible volume so 
many of the ripest fruits of his indefatigable studies.’ 

Ir —Rev. Proressor D. 8. MarGco.iourtn, in the Church Family Newspaper. 


net PROFESSOR JAMES ORR 


aud 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By the Rev. Professor James Orr, 
MA., D.D. Price 6s 
“ Professor Orr, of Glasgow, is, in our judgment, the most successful apologetic writer of the present day 
His new book is a learned, unhesitating apologetic, the only book that it is of any use to write, if we are to have 
apologetics at all. He has chosen his subject with unerring judgment. The Resurrection is the citadel. 
It is less violently attacked now than formerly, but it is still the chief object of attack.”—Ezxpository Times. 


j 
net PROFESSOR JAMES STALKER 
- ' THE ATONEMENT. By the Rev. Professor James Stalker, D.D. 


Price 2s. 6d. net 
Professor James Stalker is still engaged upon his great work dealing with “The Ethics of Jesus,” and it is 
a matter for congratulation that he has found time to publish some impressive and profoundly interesting 
studies on “ The Atonement.” 


Latest Biographical Works (Special Biographical List on application.) 


IAN MACLAREN 
n IAN MACLAREN: the Life of the Rev. John Watson, D.D. By W. 


od ROBERTSON NICOLL. Photogravure Frontispiece. Fourth Edition in the press Price 6s. 
et Ian Maclaren, the popular novelist, and John Watson, the faithful preacher, had no friend who either appreciated 
y or understood him better than his biographer, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, whose “ Life of Ian Maclaren” has been 
a received with a chorus of praise. It affords a fascinating picture of a delightfal and most attractive personality, 
y and its popularity is so great that it has gone into a fourth edition within a few weeks of publication. Few 


biographies have been so extensively reviewed or so unanimously praised. 


STEWART OF LOVEDALE 


: STEWART OF LOVEDALE: the Life of James Stewart, D.D., M.D. By 
the Rev. JAMES WELLS, D.D. With many beautiful Illustrations. Price 5s. net 


' Dr. ALEXANDER WHYTE said at a missionary meeting in his own church :—“I have come from spending 

a the day in Dr. Wells’ classic biography of ‘Stewart of Lovedale.’ Give me a more expressive word than a 

> ‘romance’ wherewith to describe this fascinating book. I feel absolutely certain that no romance, ancient or 
modern, could have held me in its toils as this captivating book has held me all this day.” 

RALPH CONNOR 

THE LIFE OF JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D. By Charles W. Gordon (Ralph 
Connor). With Illustrations. Price 6s. 

Ralph Connor has completed his long-promised “ Life of Dr. Robertson,” the great missionary statesman of 


Canada. In bis own inimitable style, he pictures for us the man who never failed or hesitated during twenty-five 
years of crowded work as Superintendent over the Canadian North-West. It is the life story of a great 
missionary by a great novelist, who has made that missionary in many guises the hero of many of his novels. 


The f llowing Special Christmas Lists of New Books will ba sont, post-frae, on receipt of a postcard addressed to Hodder and 
Stoughton, Warwick Square, London, E.C 


1. THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS. 4 ART GIFT-BOOKS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR. 


2. BIOGRAPHY, RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL. 
3. HISTORY, BELLES-LETTRES AND GENERAL. 5. NOVELS AND STORIES. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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and of the Deluge 







** KISH ” 





By 






The Work explains— 





2. Who the Wife of Cain was. 










backed by originality and learning.’ 







Criticism.” 


JOHN LONG, 











14 Norris Street, 
And at all Booksellers’. 


12, 13, 









An entirely new conception of the Biblical Creation 


CREATION’S DAWN 


WITH PREFACE BY PROFESSOR A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net; post-free, 3s. 9d, 


1. The Two Creations of Man—(a) The Pre-Adamite Man; (b) Adamite Man, 
3. The Universal Deluge by means of a “Gap” 
in the Histories of Babylonia and of Egypt. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ Biblical controversy still concerns itself with the difficulties 
surrounding the first chapters of Genesis, and, as Professor Sayce remarks in his 
suggestive Preface to the present book, ‘ there is always room for a fresh theory when 
‘Kish’ writes lucidly and well, with no little 
ability in the conduct of a theory, and learning he certainly possesses, 
well strike fire both from ecclesiastical writers and from the devotees of the Higher 


Haymarket, 


lat 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD 
BELFasT, ° 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the Kin 
ts 


Children’s 1/3 doz, . 
CAMBRIC ftir 3 «| ateraaes 
Gents’ 3/1) 


* The Irish Cambrics of if.” 
Rosinso . . 
me xn & ma nAVE® have a 


rid-wide fame.”—Q 
SAMPLES & PRICE 


nm. 
Lists Post FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS 


H. savor | _POCKET 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per d i 
Napkins, 5/11 oer deo Table cout 
ya 24 by 3 1 


IRISH r 
rds square, 2/6; 24 b 


Kitchen Table Cloths, i} d. each, 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/1] 


Roller towel]j 

Samples and Wweiling. 3d. 

Preetiste’ DAMASK 322,232 tae 

Post Free, i oths, 49 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, f. ng a. 

» from 1/ ; 

Linens and Linen Diaper, 1144, per eat Fine 

Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. —_ 

NEN, 


TABLE ,80*% 
HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAsr, 





His book may 


London, 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 










LAMLEY & CO., 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 7 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 

Invite inspection of their large and varied stock. 


Interesting and out-of-the-way Books. Christmas Catalogue sent 
on application. 















SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 


No. 688 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
(100 pp.) consists of Second-hand or Newly-bound Works in Literature and 
Art, Foreign as well as English, which give a choice of Books for Presents of 
an unusually interesting kind. 
A Copy post-free. 
Qn view at their West End House—37 PICCADILLY, W. 


Tel. : Mayrarr 3601, 












































“SUCH A SHINE IN A MINUTE” 
is produced by using 


WREN’S 


WATERPROOF 
BOOT AND SHOE POLISH 


(Black and Brown). 
Just a smear and a rub produce an instant shine, 
and improve and renovate the leather. 
WREN’S POLISH is indispensable to every house- 
hold, for it goes farther and lasts longer than any other. 


Obtainable of all Bootmakers, Grocers, Stores, &c. 
Price 2d., 3d., and 6d. per tin. 


WREN and CO. NORTHAMPTON. 
London: 207 Shaftesbury Aveaue, W.C. 
Awarded GRAND PRIX, International Exhibition, Bruxelles, 1908, 


JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. [Tex. 11468 Centrat.] 


138 LONG ACRE, — LONDON, wW.C. 
A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 


Ww. 








187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 





other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. | 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 






At Mudie’s Exhibition there are 


50,000 books classified according 
to subjects, and visitors can 
refer to any one in a moment, 
and peruse it at leisure. The 
selection of juvenile books is 


by far the best in London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD. 
30-34 New Oxford St., London, W.C, 


NOW OPEN. 





B.C.A. Leafiet No. 21, 
THE GOVERNMENT 
AND THE UNEMPLOYED, 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Spectator, and published by 
THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION 
23 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Price 2d., or is. 6d. per dozen. 





406 pages, 8vo, cloth, 2s. post-free. 
HEAVEN AND HELL: Things Heard and Scen. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Joun Green tear WuittieR wrote :— There is one grand and beautiful idea 
anderlying all Swedenborg’s revelations or speculations about the future life. 
His remarkably suggestive books are becoming familiar to the reading ani 
reflecting portion of the community.” 





London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO EVERY 
READER OF THIS JOURNAL. 


On receipt of a postcard or letter we will send gratis 
a copy of “The Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ 
Record,” the weekly paper for all interested in Books, 
to any address for SIX WEEKS. 
CIRCULAR LTD., 


Address : (Dept. D) PUBLISHERS’ 
19 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W 








|} OOKS— BOOKS — BOOKS. 

Our New Lists, containing the most Noteworthy and Recent Books af 
the year, and including a selection of Books for Young Folk, will be sent you 
post free on receipt of name and address.—A. and F, DENNY, 147 Strand, 
London, W.C. Orders from these Lists executed by return, 


APUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large stock. Many rare ones. Send stamp for this month's List (which 
gives size and shapé of each). 
SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, Birmingham. 


(nose BOOKS are presents which give the most 
lasting pleasure. The book-lover will find a mine of wealth in rare and 
choice editions in my Christmas Catalogue, sent free on request. —FB 











| HOLLINGS, Great Turnstile, Holborn. 
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«The new series ought to make a place for itself in school and 
ublic libraries, whilst individual volumes will, of course, be 
Pought by the general reader.”—Saturday Review. 


MAKERS OF NATIONAL HISTORY 


Edited by W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 





Each with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CARDINAL 


BEAUFORT 


The Rev. L. B. Radford, D.D. 


“ The series makes an excellent beginning with this volume on 
Cariinal Beaufort, statesman aud Churchman. Mr. Radford's 
book bas given us considerable pleasure. He has given us a 
sympathetic picture of a great statesman. Messrs. Pitman’s new 
series has but to maintain the high level of scholarship and interest 
reached in this first volume to become a distinct success."’ 


—Catholic News. 


ARCHBISHOP 


PARKER 


W. M. Kennedy, B.A. 


“Every student of the Reformation will hail with unmixed 
satisfaction the volume just published. It throws a flood of light 
on the life of that great ecclesiastic, and the important period in 
which he lived. The book is as suitable for the student as the 
general reader, and Church defenders will find it invaluable as a 


work of reference,”— Western Mail. 


VISCOUNT 


CASTLEREAGH 


Arthur Hassall, M.A. 


* His admiration of Castlereagh and his high estimate of the 
value of his services is made more acceptable by the style in which 
the book is written and by the quality of the historical research 
and criticism which the author brings to his task. It therefore 
takes a worthy place among Pitman’s series of biographies.” 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN 


—Scotsman, 


and SONS, Ltd. 


The Practical 





Wisdom 





of the 


Bible 





Edited, with an Introduction, by 


J. ST. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


PRESS 


“The passages are culled 
from the Old and New 
Testaments, and also the 
Apocrypha. And no one, after 
reading the elegant aud care- 
fully produced volume, can 
doubt that Mr. Strachey has 
done a good work in a tho- 
roughly good manner.” 

—Standard, 

“In aim it is excellent, and 

in execution admirable." 
—Catholic Herald, 

“A book of this class will 
be read and appreciated by 
many who would not dream 
of opening a Bible.” 

— Western Mail. 


LOE STRACHEY. 


Leather, 3s. 6d. nex 


OPINIONS. 


“A real golden treasury 
which may well find its plica 
on the library shelf, or, still 
better, in the select company 
of companionable books which 
wise people keep by their bed- 
side or on their library table.” 

—Wesiminster Gazette, 

“Mr. St. Loe Strachey has 
done a real service to litera- 
ture and to life by producing 
* The Practical Wisdom of the 
Bible.’......A valuable and im- 
pressive compilation.” 

—Morning Leader, 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN and SONS, Ltd. 


BY THE AUTHORS 
Or 
“WISDOM WHILE 
you’ WAIT,” and 
GEORGE MORROW, 
Collaborators in 
“Hustied History.” 


** An attempt to review ‘If’ 
is to be seized with a wild 
desire to quote almost the 
whole of the merry little 
book; and as that course is 
obviously impossible, the only 
alternative is to counsel all 
our readers to lose no time 
in procuring ‘If" and dis- 
covering its irresistible quali- 
ties for themselves.” 

—World, 


“A topical pantomime ia 
print."—Pall Mall Gazette 


“The witty authors are 
wittier than ever.”—Truth, 


FRANCE 
OF THE FRENCH 
By 


E. Harri:on Barker. 


In imperial 16mo, gilt top, 
cloth gilt, with thirty-two 
Full-page Plate Illustrations, 
6s. net. Uniform with “ Italy 
of the Italians.” 


iF 
you have 
a 
Shilling 
buy 


iF 


“It is certainly the best 
shillingsworth of amusement 
on the market.” 

—Daily Graphic. 

“**Ift’ must appeal to every 
one who has a senseof humour 
and an acquaintance with the 
social and political history 
which is being made from day 
to day. It is the cheapest 
shillingsworth of laughter ia 
the market.”’—Daily Mail. 


“The book is one to be 
bought and laughed over, for 
there is not a dull or forced 
sheet in all its hundred old 
pages.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN 


By 
Alfred Baker. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 7s. 6d. With about fifty 
Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Facsimiles, including Photo 
gravure and Steel Plates. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN and SONS, Ltd. 


A Magnificent Art Book by HANSLIP FLETCHER. 
Iu handsome cloth gilt, gilt top, demy 4to, 21s. not 
With Introduction by ARTHUR P. NICHOLSON. 


LONDON 
PASSED AND PASSING 


A Pictorial Record of 
Destroyed and Threatened Buildings. 


*‘It supplies a touchstone for appreciation of the treasures and 
charm of London prepared with the research of the historian, the 
zeal of the antiquary, and the knowledge of the architect with an 
eye for colour. The illustrations are excellent, ani the list of 
contributors on the ancient moauments aal relics commands a 
confidence which further reading justifies.""—Movrning Post, 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE NAVY 


LIONEL YEXLEY, 


Ed t 7, of 


“The Fleet.” 


With Illustrations, 


In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 103, 6d. net. 


“There is no man living 
who is better qualified to 
write on the subject. It is 
also certain that the geueral 
sublic knows very little of 
t »w sailor men live, and that 
such a book as this cannot fail 
te do good service by calling 
attention to the abuses with 
which they have had, and 
in some cases still have, to 
contend,”—Morning Pos*, 


“Mr. Yexley writes with 
an easy straightforwar i style. 
We read him as we listen to 
a good after-diuner speaker, 
with delightful and eager 
attention. It is comforting 
to read a book by one who 
knows something about it.” 

—Morning Leader 

“The value of this book is 
enhanced by the fact that the 
author writes from persoual 
knowledge.” 

—Naval and Military Record. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN and SONS, Ltd. 
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Important New Books 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: 


Edited by her Brother. W. M. ROSSETTI. 
Illustrations, 15s. net. 


Mr. Rossert: says in his Preface :—‘‘I am certain that I have set before 
readers a beautiful and lovable character; and, as this is the character of a 
— widely cherished for her writings, and even intensely valued by many 

vers of poetry and many religious devotees, I await with some confidence 
the verdict which may be passed upon my compilation.’” The correspondence 
thus given, together with Mr. Rossetti’s commentary, traces the story of her 
life as fully and intimately as an autobiography, whilst interesting sidelights 
are thrown on the career of the painter-poet, her brother Dante, 


TYBURN TREE : its History and Annals. 


By ALFRED MARKS. With many curious Illustrations 
from Old Prints, &c., 15s. net. 

This interesting work is not only a history of Tyburn and its famous gallows, 
it is practically a history of capital punishment in this country from the 
earliest times up to 1783, when the last execution there took place. A curious 
record is that of persons who revived after execution. 


VERSE, PROSE, AND EPITAPHS. 


Selected from the Commonplace Book of E. B. LEWIN 
HILL, C.B. 2s. net. 
“Mr, Hill is to be congratulated on an unusual achievement. In publishing 


it he has provided a book which furnishes any amount of entertainment, since 


his extracts are for the most part refreshingly unhackneyed.” 
. —Birmingham Post, 


Family 
Letters. 


With many 


*,* The above three books recently issued have received 
already long and favourable reviews in the “ Spectator,” 
“Saturday Review,” “Times,” and all the leading London 
and Provincial papers. 


THE HOUSE 0F BROKEN DREAMS 
By KATHLEEN WATSON, Author of “ Litanies of Life.” 
2s. 6d. net. 


All who have read and appreciated ‘‘Litanies of Life,” now in its fifth 
edition, will find in Kathleen Watson's new book the same qualities of tender 
sympathy that secured the popularity of her earlier work. 


FIDDLER MATT. 


By ADAM LILBURNE. With many Original Full-page 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
A fascinating story of genius in a cottage, 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., LIMITED. 








The Northern Newspaper Syndi- 





cate is offering 100 GUINEAS 





for a Novel suitable for Serial 





Publication. A note of the 





conditions can be had on appli- 





cation to the Manager, Northern 





Newspaper Syndicate, Kendal, 





England. 








NOW READY. 


Investors’ Shilling Year Book 
FOR 1909 


Contains the History, Salient Particulars, Balance-sheet 
Details, Price Movements, &c., respecting 5,000 Principal 
Investments quoted in the United Kingdom. 

In his preface to this book 
Sir HENRY C. BURDETT, K.C.B., says :— 


“By means of the Year Book the investor may compare the 
financial position of other similar companies with the financial 
position of those companies in which he has invested capital. 
Such comparisons should enable him to obtain safer, cheaper, and 
more remunerative stocks.” 


Royal 8vo, 424 pp., price ONE SHILLING net. 


Obtainable of all leading Bookstalls and Booksellers throughout the 
United Kingdom, 





GEORCE ALLEN & SONS’ NEW BOoKs 
THE VARYING YEAR 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


A book of the seasons, both for the Londonep 
and the dweller in the country. 


THE LETTERS OF A NOBLE WOMAN 
(Mrs. LA TOUCHE OF HARRISTOWN). 


Edited, with Memoir, by MARGARET FERRIER Youy 
With Frontispiece in Colour and 9 other Illustrations, be 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. La Touche’s letters were described by 
the late Mr. Hutton of the “ Spectator” ag. 
‘veal literature.” 


THE LOVE FAMILY 


By Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN. With 50 Illustrations, 
including 12 in Colour by CARTON MOORE-PARK, 


Imp. 16mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
THOUGHTS BY THE WAY 


By Rev. WALTER EARLE, Author of “ Thought Sketches," 
“ Home Poems,” &c. 


Foolseap 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
With 8 Photogravure Illustrations. 


THE APOSTATE 
By A. E. LLOYD MAUNSELL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

This novel presents a study of two divergent types 
that find their parallel in Art as well as in Life. 

Darty TELEGRAPH.—‘“ Mr. Maunsell’s story is 
conscientiously worked out...... a story which 
grips one.” 


























———_—__—_—__—__. 


MILTON TERCENTENARY, 1908 

A few copies remain of the FACSIMILE of the MSS. of 
MILTON’S MINOR POEMS preserved in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Preface and Notes by W. 
ALDIS WRIGHT. 


Folio, privately printed, 1899, in cloth box, 31s, 6d. ; or half- 
bound, roxburghe style, £2 2s. 


JUST READY. 
Catalogue of ILLUSTRATED BOOKS and other Works 
suitable for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK. 


CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. 
By DAVID LOGGAN. 

(First published in 1690.) Edited by J. W. CLARK, M.A., F.S.A. 
A reproduction in folio, the Plates averaging 11 by 9 in., price 
£2 2s. net, or in morocco extra, £5 5s. net. 

BOWES and BOWES, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 1 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


Telephone: 408 Cambridge. Telegrams: ‘* Bowes, Cambridge.” 


London: 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net; postage, 3d. 


GIRTON MY FRIEND 


And Other Matter 
BY 


E. BRENDA LIST 


A Book of Prose and Verse for the Modern Girl. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER SONS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit. 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
8 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vo!s., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill’s Poems, 
8 vols., 1844. 100,000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
’"S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST,, BIRMINGHAM, 
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FROM MOWBRAY’S LIST. 





a 
Edited by the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
16mo, profusely iltustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
«The volumes are not large, nor expensive, but they are of such merit that 
a the specialist will be wise to neglect them. We wish every success 
*—Church Times, 


FIRST THREE VOLUMES. 
CHURCH BELLS. By i. B. Watrers, M.A., F.S.A. 


“There is not a dull page in it, and we suggest its possible usefulness as a 
Christmas present to ringers who take an intelligent interest in the service 
which they render to the belfry.’""—Church Times, 


HE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By A. G. Hitt, M.A., F.S.A. 
“The volume is illustrated, with plans, and it will form an admirable intro- 
auction to the volumes on various periods of architecture which, we under- 
stand, are to follow.”-—Church Times. 


THE ORNAMENTS OF THE MINISTERS. 


By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 


“The book is one which ought to be in the hands of every parish priest.” 
—Church Times. — 


pot as 
to the series. 


Engli hman’s Lib 
English Churchman’s rary. 
A series of volumes, popular in price but permanent 
in value, designed to deal with all subjects that concern 
the religious life and thought of English Church people, 

young or old, 
Cloth, with gilt top and marker, ts. net; leather, 2s. net. 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHRISTIAN USE OF THE PSALTER 


By the Rev. A. R, Warrnam, M.A., Principal of Culham Training College. 


OUR WORKING GIRLS AND HOW TO 


HELP THEM. By Frorna L. Freeman, Author of ‘‘Sunshine of 
Everyday Life,” &c. 


LETTERS TO A GODSON (Second Series). 


An attempt to give a reasonable Account of Christian Doctrine, with 
Suggestions for Further Study. By the Rev. M, Cram Bickersteru, M.A. 


THE PRACTICAL RELIGION. By the Very 
Rev. Provost Sratey, Author of **The Catholic Religion.” 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
LETTERS TO A GODSON (First Series). How to read the Old 


Testament in the light of the New. By the Rev, M. Crri Bickersteta, 
M.A. 


THE MYSTERIES OF GRACE. By the Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A, 
FIRST STUDIES IN S. MARK. By G. M. IreLanp BLAck- 


purne. With a Prefatory Note by the Bisnuor or Lonpon. ' 


SPIRITUAL COUNSELS TO DISTRICT VISITORS AND 
OTHERS. By the late George Howarp Witxrnson, D.D., Bishop of 


S. Andrews: Primus. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH CHURCH EXPANSION 


Edited by Canon T. H. DODSON and Canon G. R. BULLOCK- 
WEBSTER. About 200 pages, 2s. net cach. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NORTH INDIA. By the Rev. C. F. 


M.A., Member of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
By the Rev. A. E. DAviIp, sometime Archdeacon 





ANDREWS, 


AUSTRALIA. 

te) srisbane. 

SOUTH AFRICA. By the 
Bayxes, D.D. 

JAPAN. By Mrs. Epbwarp BICKERSTETH. 

WESTERN CANADA. By the Rev. L. 
M.A., D.C.L. 

CHINA. By the Rev. F. L. Norris, M.A., of Peking. 


Right Rev. Bishop HAmILTon 
NORMAN TUCKER, 





The Churchman’s Penny Library 


Upwards of 300,000 sold. General Editor—The Editor of ‘‘THE SIGN.” 
FOUR LATEST VOLUMES. 

No. 17. THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC: ITS HISTORY AND 
MEANING. By F. C. Eeves, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

No. 18. THE TRUTH OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES. 
3y the Rev. Coartes Knapp, D.D., Merton College, Oxford. 

No. 19. ORDINATION AND APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. By 
the Rev. G. W. Dove as, M.A., Vice-Principal of Ely Theological College. 

No. 20. THE ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By 
= vay ~~ Vernon Sratey, Provost of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Andrew, Inverness, 


FULL LIST WITH SPECIMEN COPY POST-FREE 1d. 


LEADERS OF THE CHURCH, 1890-1900. 


Edited by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
Each with Photogravure Frontispiece, 36. Gd. net. 
F. D. MAURICE. By C. F. G. Mastermay, M.P. 
DEAN CHURCH. By D.C. Larusvry. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By R. G, WiLzERFoRcE. 
DR. LIDDON. By G. W. E. Russett. 

BISHOP WESTCOTT. By Josrru Crarrton, 

DR. PUSEY. By G. W. E. Russe tt. 

MR. GLADSTONE. By D.C. Larusvry. 


OF THE CHURCH. | . 





CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE. 
y ETHEL ROMANES, Author of “ Port-Royal,” “Bible Readings,* 
&c. 8vo, 16 Lilustrations, cloth, 36. Gd. net. 
Mrs. Romanes re-tells the story of Charlotte Yonge’s life, with the help of 
fresh information furnished by many friends. Above all, the author seeks to 
do justice to the part Miss Yonge played as one of the great formativ. 
SoGsenees which helped forward the Church revival of the latter half of last 
century. 
Just Published. Second Impression. 
THE INVISIBLE GLORY. 


Selected Sermons preached by GEORGE HOWARD WILKIN- 
SON, D.D., late Primus of the Scottish Church. With a 
Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 56. net. 











Just Published. 


ANOTHER SUNDAY BOOK. 


No. 2. (ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY to A.D. 1066.) Written 
and Arranged by AGATHA G. TWINING. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; paper, is. 


PORTRAITS OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 
OF CANTERBURY. 


Edited by G. M. BEVAN. And issued with the approval of his Grace 
the ArcuBisnor or CanrerBuRY. Cloth boards, 3s. Gd. net. 64 
Illustrations, 

“Tt is an unique collection of historical figures.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

** An exceedingly attractive book.”"—Standard, 

“A handsome volume, and extraordinarily cheap......The reproductions are 
excellently made from good photographs of the original pictures, and brief 
accompanying notes are all that could be wished......The book is finely pro- 
duced in all respects, and forms an admirable memento of a memorable year 
in the history of the Anglican Church.”’—Guardian, 

“A handsomely got-up volume,”"—Nation 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF NICHOLAS 
FERRAR. 


By H. P. K. SKIPTON. With 16 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

**It is the life of Nicholas Ferrar which the volume before us tells, we are 
bold to say, better than it has ever been told before,...... Passage after passage 
of his introductory chapter shows how thoroughly, by study and the power 
of entering into the past, the Author is immersed in the atmosphere of the 
period and the religion in which Nicholas Ferrar moved. We heartily recom- 
mend this fascinating book.’’—Guardian. 


A BEAUTIFUL GiFT-BOOK. 


CHRISTMAS FAITH AND FACT. 
Readings on the Incarnation Illustrated by Painter and Poet. Arranged 
by AGNES L. ILLINGWORTH, Compiler of “ The Resurrection and 
the Life.” 37 Full-page Illustrations from Old and Modern Paintings, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
**It is a book which will be much in demand......The more widely it circu- 
lates the more intelligent and devout will be the keeping of Christmas.” 
Church Times 
“ Well-selected readings on the Incarnation illustrated by painter and poet. 
—_ The thirty-seven paintings reproduced form an exceedingly interesting 
series, and the whole volume is excellent.” —Guardian, 


Just Published. 
ALL SHALL BE WELL. 
Selections from the Writings of the Lady Julian of Norwich. 
A.D. 1373. lémo, parchment cover, ts. net. 
BIBLE READINGS WITH COMMENTS. 


By ETHEL ROMANES, 
Author of “ Port-Royal,” &. 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. net. 





“The instruction derived from them is devout and practical, and permeated 
with sound Church Teaching.”—Guardian. 
** Well suited to meet the need of those who in the face of ‘ Higher 
Criticism ’ feel some alarm in teaching the Bible Stories to their children 
I 


WHY | AM AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC. 
A Course of Addresses by the Rev. GEORGE A. COBBOLD, B.A., Vicar 
of S, Bartholomew's, Ipswich. With a Preface by ATHELSTAN RILEY, M.A, 

Cloth, ts. net. 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR. 
An Explanation of the Origin, History, and Significance of the Festival 
Days and Fasting Days of the English Church. By VERNON STALEY, 





TO BE PUBLISHED DECEMBER 15th. 


MOWBRAY’S ANNUAL. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S YEAR BOOK AND ENCYCLOPADIA. 

This Annual will provide in the handiest and most compact form 
possible the current information which all active, intelligent Church 
peop ’e need as to the work, personnel, a nd organisation of the English 
Church at home and abroad. 

320 pp. crown &vo, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
SOME OF THE CONTENTS, 

Full particulars as to CHURCH OFFICIALS, ORGANISATIONS, and 

work in EVERY DIOCESE in England and Wales. Brief information 


respecting every Diocese in Ireland, Scotland, and of the Anglican 
Communion in all places abroad. 

Information as to all the recognised ORGANISATIONS, COMMUNI- 
TIES, and GUILDS of the Church. 
Pre: notes respecting the chief SOCIETIES USED BY CHURCH 

EOPLE. 

Concise BIOGRAPHIES (numbering several hundreds) of PROMI- 
NENT CHURCHMEN AND WOMEN. 

Brief and impartial records of CHURCH EVENTS and CHURCH 
PROBLEMS during the past year. 





A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 34 Great Castle Street, LONDON, W.; and 9 High Street, Oxford. 


Mowbray’s tlustrated Autumn 


List post-free on application. 
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NEW BOOKS for 
BOYS and GIRLS 


HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. 


An entirely new Miscellany for Boys, consisting of Complete 
Stories by well-known writers, and articles en a large variety of 
subjects interesting to boys. Cloth, 5s. net; Picture Boards, 
3s. 6d. net. 


“ People in search of a really handsome and wholesome gift-book for boys 
have here the very thing put into their hands.""—Bristol Daily Mercury. 


NEW BOOKS BY HERBERT STRANG. 
“Mr. Henty was the ancient master in this kind; the 
present master is Mr. Herbert Strang. But Mr. Strang 
has ten times Henty’s historical knowledge and twenty 
times more narrative skill.” —Munchester Guardian, 


HUMPHREY BOLD 


His Chances and Mischances by Land and Sea. A Story of the 
Time of Benbow. Price 6s. ; Special Presentation Bdition, 7s, 6d. net. 


“ Undoubtedly one of the strongest historical stories we ever remember to 
have read.”—Schoolmaster. 
“ Mr. Strang......has never done anything better than ‘Humphrey Bold.’ ”’ 
—Newcastle Chronicle. 


BARCLAY OF THE GUIDES 


A Story of the Indian Mutiny. Price 5s. 


LORD OF THE SEAS 


A Story of a Submarine. Price 2s, 6d. 





By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON. 
THE LOST COLUMN 


A Story of the Boxer Rebellion. With Map, price 6s. 


“Just the kind of book that an elder boy would revel in. No better could 
be chosen for a senior reward,’’"—Teachers’ Aid, 


By DESMOND COKE. 
THE BENDING OF A TWIG 


New Edition, Re-written and Enlarged. Price 5s. 


“* Among Books of its kind ‘The Bending of a Twig’ deserves to become a 
lassic.” — Outlook. 
“ A real, live school story that carries conwiction in every line.” —Standard. 


By GEORGE SURREY. 
MID CLASH OF SWORDS 


A Story of the Sack of Rome. Price 5s. 
“A tale of the most rousing description.’’—Liverpool Courier, 


By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE 


(* The new Louisa Alcott”). 


THE FIVE MACLEODS 


“* Altogether a most charming story for girls.”"—Schoolmaster. 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY, 
Author of “ Janet: her Winter in Quebec,” ‘“‘ Teddy: her Boek,” &c. 


NATHALIE’S CHUM 


Price 6s, 


Price 3s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKCASE. 
Edited by E. NESBIT. 
The following Two Volumes have been added to the Series this Season. 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
SONNY SAHIB 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
THE WATER BABIES 


In three forms at 3s. 6d. net, 2s. 6d. net, and is. 6d. net. 





STORIES FOR CHILDREN BY AMY LE FEUVRE. 
HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY 
TWO TRAMPS 


New Editions. 2s, each. 


ROSES 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to The 
Managers, 20 Warwick Square, E.C. 


HENRY FROWDE and HODDER & STOUGHTON 





———_ 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO0,s 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 


—— 
———= 








FOR ALL ART LOVERS. 


LYRICS, Pathetic and Humorous, from A to 7, 


BY 
EDMUND DULAC. 


Size 10} by 8} in., with 24 Full-page Coloured 
Plates, bound in Decorative Art Boards, designed 
by the Artist, 6s. net. 


Also issued in Portfolio form, each Plate mounted 
to the size of 10 by 12} in., 10s. 6d. net, 


An art production of fine originality. A buoyant and breezy at mosphere 
pervades the book, and there is no seuse of limitation in the artist's Varyin 
moods and fancies, Exquisite workmauship, coupled with striking originalit® 
has won for Mr. Dulac immediate success. ila 

** Nothing more original in conception and effective in colour printing hag 
ep appeared for a long time. Mr. Dulac’s pencil and brush have rarely 

b more successfully employed.”—Daily Telegraph. 





a 
EXQUISITE LITTLE NATURE VOLUMES. 
Pocket size, 6} by 4} in., cloth gilt, round corners, 


~ 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE MOTHS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. . . . 


Second Series. 
By R. SOUTH, F.E.S. 


The two volumes give in a handy form the whole range of the moths of the 
British Isles, included in the groups formerly knowa as Macro. Lepidoptera, 
besides figures of numerous scarce varieties, accurately coloured. A unique 


WAYSIDE AND wWOOD- 
LAND FERNS. ... . 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 6s, net. 


“The most complete and aoniy guide to our native ferns ever published, 
The plates depict the whole of the species in colours, and give al! essential 
details of structure, fructificatiqon, and reproduction. The photographs show 
the living ferns taken in situ. This volume is a treasure in little.” 

— Literary World, 





i BEAUTIFUL ; CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
By L. LESLIE BROOKE. 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE BOOK. 
With 32 Full-page Coloured Plates and 64 pages of 
Original Black-and-White Pictures in the Text. 
Size, 10 by 8 in., bevelled boards. Cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


“We could wish that the ‘Goose Book’ went on for ever. The pen-and-ink 
drawings positively live in these pages; the coloured pictures will carry 
delight into many a childish heart. We wish every little boy of five 
throughout the kingdom, rich or poor, might find a copy of this book under 
his pillow on Christmas morning.” —Daily Mail. 


Medium 8vo, art boards, cloth back, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK. 
With upwards of One Hundred Drawings. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


“‘ There are dozens of capital drawings...... the result being a volume which, 
while affording huge delight to the little people, may also be eujoyed by their 
art and humour loving elders.”—Court Journal, 


By Miss BEATRIX POTTER. 
THE ROLY-POLY PUDDING. 


In small 4to, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, with upwards of 50 Original 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d, net, 


Nothing Miss Potter has yet given us quite equals in charm and point the 
story here presented. Children will simply revel in the further adventures of 
their famous Tom Kitten, and his miraculous escape from a luckless fate. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “PETER RABBIT BOOKS.” 
THE TALE OF JEMIMA PUDDLE-DUCK 
By BEATRIX POTTER. 

» 


With 27 Coloured Illustrations, size 53 by 4} in., in cloth gilt, gilt 


edges, 1s. 6d. net; or Art Paper Boards, flat bacx, with inlet 
picture, 1s. net. 








Little folk will follow with delight the thrilling adventures of this quaint 
and lovable little character. 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1909. 


The New Volume of Sr. Nicworas, which commenced with the November 
number, will offer to its youthful readers a most attractive hist of seria} 
features, delightful short stories, poems, rhymes, &c., with dainty illustra 
tions by the best illustrators of the day. 


Subscription 12s. pos'-free. 
No Christmas Gift could be more appreciated than a year?” 
subscription to this delightful Magazine. 
Make ST. NICHOLAS your Christmas Gift. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT AT ONCE ON APPLICATIO% 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, W.0 
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BLACKIE’S 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 








oo 
THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Large crown 8vo. ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. Beautifully bound in cloth, 
with Ornamental Cover Design and olivine edges, 


qjwO NEW STORIES BY 
CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 
pow CANADA WAS WON: | ROUGHRIDERS OF THE PAMPAS: 


ATalo of Wolfe and Quebec. Illustrated by A Tale of Ranch Life in South America. 
WILLIAM RAINEY, B.I. Large crown 8vo, Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. Large 
cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. crown Svo, cloth extra, olivine edges, Ss. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY 
ALEX. MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
THE WHITE TRAIL: THE ISLAND TRADERS: 


AStory of the Early Days of Klondike. Illus- A Tale of the South Seas. Illustrated by 
trated by W. RAINEY, R.I. Large crown 8vo, CHARLES M. SHELDON. Crown 8vo, cloth 
cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. extra, oliviue edges, 38. 6d. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
A MIDDY IN COMMAND: UNDER THE CHILIAN FLAG: 


ATale of the Slave Squadron. Illustrated by A Tale of the War between Chili and Peru 

EDWARD 8S. HODGSON. Large crown 8vo, (1878-1881). Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, 

cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s, RI, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 
3e. 6d 


 G A. HENTY’S WORKS. 


6d New and Popular Edition. 3s. 6d 
3s. P FOUR NEW VOLUMES. ' . 
ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. Beautifully bound in cloth, with Ornamental 


Cover Design and olivine edges. 

WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT:|! With Cochrane the Dauntless: 
A Tale of the Seven Years’ War. Lllustrated A Tale of his Exploits, Illustrated by W. H 
by WAL PAGET. MARGETSON, 

WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA: A JACOBITE EXILE; 


A Tale of the Peninsular War. Illustrated by Or, In the Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. 
WAL PAGET. Illustrated by PAUL HARDY, 














THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). ; By EVELYN SHARP. 
| 
COUSIN SARA. |THE HILL THAT FELL DOWN. 
A Story of Arts and Crafts. A Story of a Large Family. Illustrated by 
FRANCES EWAN. Large crown 8vo, cloth GORDON BROWNE, B.I. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 6s. | extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
| 





Tilustrated by 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. By BESSIE MARCHANT, 


DAUGHTERS OF THE DOMINION. |A COURAGEOUS GIRL. 


A Story of the Canadian Frontier. Illustrated A Story of Uraguay. Illustrated by WILLIAM 
by WILLIAM RAINEY, RI. Large crown RAINEY, R.1. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, Se. edges, 3s. 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


By FLORENCE HARRISON. By JOHN HASSALL, R./. 
IN THE FAIRY RING. Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. 


A Book of Verses and Pictures for Childrer. With 24 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour, and 


With 24 Coloured Plates, and a large number about 200 Black-and-White Vignettes by 
of Black-and- White Drawings. Bound in cloth, JOHN HASSALL, RI. Feap, 4to, cloth, 


with a beautiful Coloured Cover Design, 68. net. olivine edges, 5s. 
’ 
OUR VISIT TO FRANCE. PEGGY'S TRAVELS. 
——o 7 ‘ A Picture-book for Little Folk. With 16 Full- 
by elt ee apie | White View: ont sage Coloured Pilates, and 60 Illustrations in 
re y ack-an¢ ¢ 1ettes 


r " 7 3lack-and-White by ALICE M. COOK. Picture 
by KATE J. FRICERO, Picture boards, cloth cate. cloth pos 3s. 6d. : — 
back, 36. Gd. 


DUTCHIE DOINGS. BABES AND BLOSSOMS. 


With nearly 70 Illustrations by CHARLES 
With 24 Full-page Coloured Drawings by ROBINSON, and Verses by WALTER COPE- 
ETHEL PARKINSON. Picture boards, cloth LAND. Bound in Japanese style, picture 
back, 36. Gd. boards, 7} in. by 54in., 2e. net. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


3s. 6d. BLACKIE’S 3s. 6d. 
CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full-page Pictures in Full 
Colour by the Best Artists, Picture boards, cloth back, 36. 6d. ; cloth, giit edges, Se. 














THE RED LETTER 
LIBRARY. 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON have pleasure in 
announcing that they have made the following 
important additions to their Red Letter Library : 


A BOOK OF PARODIES. 


Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS, 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. 


Introduction by H. G. WELLS. 


POEMS BY RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Introduction by HILAIRE BELLOC. 


POEMS BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Iutreduction by ALICE MEYNELL 


Cloth, gilt top, te. Gd. net; leather, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 


_ *,* Some of the volumes are also issued bound 
in white vellum, gilt, 3s. 6d. net each. 


THE RED LETTER 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS. 
A DAINTY, HANDY, SCHOLARLY EDITION 
FOR THE GENERAL READER AND THE 
BOOK-LOVER. 


The Publishers have pleasure in announcing the 
completion of this charming edition of Shakespeare 
in single-play volumes —“ quite a miracle of daiuti- 
ness,” as it has been called by the Press. 

The volumes are beautifully printed from old- 
style type, are elegant in format, prettily bound, 
and in size convenient for the pocket. 

The names of the characters are printed full-out, 
in red lettering, so that the reader is spare! the 
task of memorising the clumsy abbreviations so 
generally used. Moreover, this use of colour 
gives clearness and brightuess to the pages. 

To each play a short, suggestive appreciation is 
contributed by Mr. E. K. Chambers, the editor of 
the series. 





Price: cloth, 1@ net; limp leather, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE CALL OF THE 
HOMELAND. 


A Collection of English Verse 
Selected and Arranged by R. P. SUOTT, 
LL.D., and K. T. WALLAS. 


4s. Gd. net. Also a School Edition, 2 vols. 
1s. Gd. net each. 


“It is a pleasure to turn to such a volume as 
‘The Call of the Homeland,’ which is by far and 
away the best anthology of patriotic verse which 
we have yet seen.”"’—Academy. 

**We welcome one of the best anthologies of 
modern English verse that it has yet been our 
fortune to meet. It is full of good things culled 
from little-known sources, together with much 
that has attained to classical rank without always 
being readily accessible."’—Guardian, 

“A handy collection of English patriotic verse, 
selected and arranged with much taste and 
diligence.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A definite purpose has determined the contents 
of this volume. It is classical and patriotic in 
character. British poets and Colonial, modery 
writers and classics, are drawn upon. ‘The result is 
a volume that is distinctly interesting and one with 
a richly varied appeal.” — Wes! minster Gazette, 


A BOOK OF BRIDGE. 
By PONTIFEX. 
Printed in red and black; in soft leather cover, 
gilt edges, 400 pages, Se. net. 


** A Book of Bridge,’ by Pontifex, makes both a 
useful and an ornamental contribution to the now 
abundant literature of the game which has attained 
such unbounded popular.ty within the past few 
years. In handy form, and within convenient 
compass, it presents a complete guide to the game. 
written by an expert who is also a master of the 
art of simple and lucid exposition, and who has 
succeeded in producing a Bridge handbook which 
will be equally serviceable to novices and to those 
who are already more or less experienced players. 
The production of this conveniently portable little 
volume, with its soft leather cover, gilt edges, and 
red-letter page-headings, is extremely attractive, 
and we have met with no work of the kind which 
com bines the qualities of utility and elegance in @ 
more notable degree.” — World. 





*,* A Set of Catalogues, beautifully printed in Colours, will be sent post-free on receipt of postcard. 





BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C,; and at Glasgow, Dublin, and Bombay. 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS’ NEW BOOKS 


WHEN ALL THE 
WORLD IS YOUNG 


A BOOK OF THE WISDOM OF THIS WORLD 


By REGINALD LUCAS, 


AUTHOR OF “ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW” 





Five Shillings net 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


“We doubt if a saner or wittier book has been published this year. It is packed with sagacious 
counsel and is sprinkled with bright sayings.’’— Weekly Dispatch. 

“The book contains many clever epigrams and witty anecdotes......It is an excellent compendium of 
table talk, which is both amusing and entertaining.’’—Manchester Courier. 

“The author touches a multitude of topics in wise and witty vein, and almost ever contai 
something quotable.”—Nottingham Guardian. a ee 

“Mr. Lucas draws gracefully from a rich store of knowledge of life and books...... Cogent and 
ee, varied and full of epigrammatic brilliance, anecdotal and allusive, forming altogether a 

ghtful entertainment.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“Shrewd, cultured, and well expressed...... The book is quite one to read.”—Times. 

* The letters have a high literary value......We have thoroughly enjoyed looking at the ways of the 
world through Mr. Lucas's spectacles, and we are sure that many others will find an equal amount of 
delight from the same source.”—Halifax Guardian. 

** No one with an appreciation of life and manners or of men and things can fail to derive pleasure 
from these frank rte rightly written letters.’’—Huddersfield Examiner. - e 

“We like the anecdotes, the neat little jokes, the comments on places, and much of the literary 
criticism with which these vigorously written pages are plentifully stocked.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“The letters possess a certain distinction by reason of the author's pleasant, witty, and often 
epigrammatic style.’’—Scotsman. 

“ The author is evidently a man of the world, possessed of shrewd common-sense. He is not only a 
keen observer, but has an intimate acquaintance with literature and art, and some of his views are 
decidedly original.”"—BPristol Evening News. 





LOVE AND OTHER NONSENSE 


(Belinda’s Year Book for 1909) 


A most amusing Book of Maxims. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE KINGS OF ENGLAND 
Their Wives and Mistresses 


A Handy Reference List. (Little Books of History Series.) 2s. net. 





LITTLE GAMES FOR LONDON DRAWING 
ROOMS 
By Lady BELL. 


Paper covers, 6d. net. 








NEW VOLUMES IN THE ROYAL LIBRARY 

The Royal Library conforms, more than any other existing series of books, to 
Ruskin’s ideal of a national series of chosen books—their text printed all on 
leaves of equal size, broad of margin, and divided into pleasant volumes; light in 
the hand, beautiful, and strong. 


THE ESSAYS OF EMERSON 


(Belles Lettres Series.) 6s. net. 


NAPOLEON: Thoughts on Love and Life 


(Belles Lettres Series.) 6s. net. 


FAMOUS WOMEN. By BRANTOME 


(Historical Series.) 12s. net. 





The ATHENZUM says:—“ALL BOOKLOVERS MUST REJOICE IN THE CARE 
AND TASTE THAT GO TO THE MAKING OF ‘THE ROYAL LIBRARY.’” 


[December 12, 1908, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%" Pun, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent Bote, 
light Dinner Wine, @ quality 

0 this wine will be found equal to 14/6 

wine usually sold at wauch higher 83 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle, On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wing 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the coustautly increas- 17/¢ 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered i 
Paid to any Railway Station, inaluding One? 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us th 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal thems ie vale 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 387 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


*“K” SHOES. 











A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, London, W. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THacxEnrar. 

e COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asso. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEZEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS. 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two — or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Cent Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 


CO., 1 Pall Mali East, 8. W. ie 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 








OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 
PABScecccccecccce evccoces ecceckae 21 
Half-Page (Column) ....+s.++. 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 
Half Narrow Column........++ 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 
Column (Two-thirds width of o8 


- te wm wo 
Seococe 


Page) ooccccccccccceccceces ‘ a 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ....++-+++. oveee£16 16 0 

Inside Page ...cccccceceseeses 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third wkith of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
168. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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FROM MR. HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 
GREAT MASTERS. 


One hundred exquisite Reproductions in Photogravure of the Great Masters’ Masterpieces, selected mainly from private collections, 
and therefore almost new to the collector and art-lover. A short instructive and descriptive treatise aceompanies each picture, 
written by Sir MARTIN CONWAY, Slade Professor at Cambridge. Size 20 in. by 15in., in portfolio, £5 net. 


MODERN ART. 


A Comparative Study of the Formative Parts. Being a Contribution to a New System of Aesthetics. 
By TULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. 


With about 300 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 4to, 42s. net.* 








AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. & J. PENNELL. 
Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-tone, 2 vols. crown 4to, 36s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe.* 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
With 40 Plates in Colour and numerous Text Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.W.S. Crown 4io, 15s. net.* 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE SAME ARTIST: 


RiP VAN WINKLE, ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. By LEWIS CARROLL. 


With 51 Plates in Colour and 5 ~~~ in Black-and- White, crown 4to, With 13 Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and- White Drawings, pott 4to, 
5s. net. 6s, net. 


TUNIS, KAIROUAN, AND CARTHAGE. 


Described and Illustrated with 48 Coloured Plates by GRAHAM PETRIE, R.I. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe. 


IN JAPAN. Pilgrimages to the Sanctuaries of Art. 
By GASTON MIGEON. With 68 Illustrations, 6s. net. 














‘CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE. 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S:, and HESTER MARSHALL. 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


EGYPT: BELOW THE CATARACTS. 


Described and Illustrated with 60 Coloured Plates by WALTER TYNDALE. Demy 8vo, 16s, net. Also an Edition de Luxe. 


THE AUTUMN GARDEN. Poems by EDMUND GOSSE. ‘5s. net, 
SONGS FROM THE GARDEN OF KAMA. | ,3y LAURENCE Hope 


Illustrated from Photographs by M. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Crown 4to, 12s. 6d, net. 


ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By G@. LENOTRE, Author of “Marie Antoinette.” Illustrated, 2 vols., 20s, net.* 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. 
By GEORGE GILBERT. 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by W. W. COLLINS, BE 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 











= 








THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


REMBRANDT. By Erte Micuer. With 70 Plates,, SIR HENRY RAEBURN. By Sir Watrer 
in Photogravure and Tint, cloth, 30s. net. ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
JOHN SARGENT, R.A. By Auice Meyne tt. With 2 Coloured Plates and 66 Photogravures, 1 vol. 
With 58 Photogravures and 4 Lithographs, 1 vol. imperial imperial 4to, £5 5s, net. 
4to, £6 6s. net. 
THE DRAWINGS OF JEAN FRANCOIS|SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Sir W. Anw- 


MILLET. In 1 vol. imperial 4to, with 50 Plates repro- STRONG. With 52 Plates, 15s. net. A fow copies of the 
duced from the Original Drawings, and Descriptive Text by sumptuous £5 5s. edition are still to be had. 


LEONCE BENEDITE. Edition limited to 300 copies 
sale in Great Britain and the Colonies. Fifty copies, with : 
cont on Japanese vellum, bound in vellum, gilt, all sold; GAINSBOROUGH. By Sir W. Armsrrona. 
and 250 copies on hand-made paper, bound in English With 8 Photogravures and 40 Half-tone Illustrations, 


buckram, £4 4s. net. 15s. net. 
SEVEN CENTURIES OF LACE. By Mrs. T. H. Potten. Profusely Lilustrated, 
royal 4to, 30s. net. [2nd Impression. 


A GUIDE TO MODERN COOKERY. By A. Escorrrer, of the Carlton Hotel. 


A New and Revised Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 
LADY TENNANT’S ART STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES. By PAMELA TENNANT. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White from the Tennant Collection. Crown 8vo, 6s. 














* Prospectus of these works, Mr. Heinemann’s Itilustrated List of Books for Presentation, and Mr. Heinemann’s 
Autumn Announcement List post-free, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A Wandering Student in the 
Far East. 


By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, M.P. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations, 2 vols., 21s. net. 


“This is the best book Lord Ronaldshay has written, and one 
of the most genuinely informing works of travel which we have 
met for some time. The title exactly describes the contents. 
The author is a student of policies and peoples, travelling widely 
with open eyes and a quick, discriminating mind.”—Spectator. 


Famous Duels of the Fleet. 


By H. B. MONEY COUTTS. Illustrated, 6s. 


“ What. we should like, to put the matter quite plainly, i 
that this book should be extensively given. A better present for 
a lad, whether he hag the sea fever on him or no, could hardly 
be.”—Spectator, 


Some Eighteenth Century 
Byways, and other Essays. 


By JOHN BUCHAN, 7s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS.—Prince Charles Edward—The Victorian 
Chaneellors—Bunyan—The Making of Modern Scotland— 
Mr. Balfour as a Man of Letters—Count Tolstoi and 
War—Rabelais, &e., &c. 


Leaves from the Diary of a 
Country Cricketer. 


By W. E, W. COLLINS, 6s. 


Violin Playing and Violin 
Adjustment. 


By JAMES WINRAM. 5s. net. 


The Roman Breviary. 


Reformed by Order of the Holy cumenical Council of Trent; Pub- 
lished by Order of Pope Pius V.; and Revised by Clement VIII., 
Urban VIII., and Leo XIII., together with the Offices since 
Granted and the Martyrology. Translated out of Latin into 
English 


By JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 


A New Edition, for use in England, in handsome demy ito volume, 
£3 3s. net. 


























The Best New 6s. Novels. 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” By Ian Hay. 


“The book is indeed a triumph in its way. It should be read by all who 
value humour, which has often been described as the salt of life, and should 
make good its author’s title to rank among the first of living humourists.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“The purveyors of food for honest mirth are so few and far between that 
we have no desire to see him quit a path which he treads with such ease, 
good humour, and unaffected cheerfulness.’’"—Spectator. 


SALVATOR. By Percevat Giszon. 
SALEH: a Sequel. By Hue Cuirrorp. 
THE SIBYL OF VENICE. By Racuer Swere 


MACNAMARA. 


THE STORY OF ESTHER. By Maun Oxenpey. 
CAPTAIN GRANT’S DISPATCH. By 


Garret? MILL, 
THE BIAS. By Manrguerire Curtis. 
WINGED DREAMS. _ By HELEN COLEBROOKE. 


CURSED LUCK. By By Sir J. G. Scorr, K.OC.I.E. 
3s. 6d. 





a 
INDISPENSABLE FOR PURPOSES OF REFERENCE, 


Dr. RICHTER’S ‘*“‘ INDIAN MISSIONS” is a most th 
ewan a | account of missionary work in India from the earn 
mes to the present day, superseding all evi st 
subject. ’ —— the 


A HISTORY OF MISSIONS 
IN INDIA, 
By JULIUS RICHTER, DD. 


Translated by SYDNEY H. MOORE. With Coloured Map 
by BARTHOLOMEW, price 10s. 6d. 





BIBLICAL EGYPTOLOGY UP TO DATE. 
THE EXPLORATION OF EGypr 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

By J. GARROW DUNCAN, B.D. 

Profusely Illustrated, price 5s. net; postage 4d, 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, 
21 Paternoster Square, London ; and Edinburgh, 








> 


DR. MERRILL’S GREAT WORK. 


ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 


By the Hon. SELAH MERRILL. 
Quarto, with Plans and numerous Illustrations, and in handsome 
binding, price 21s. net; postage 6d, 
Professor GEORGE ADAM SMITH at the conclusion of a long article i in 
the QuarTerty Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund writes :—“No 
summary can do justice to the wealth of detail in the letterpress, the vivid. 


ness of the many planus of this volume, or the arduous labour that lies behing 
it all.” 


TWENTY YEARS IN PERSIA. 


By JOHN G. WISHARD, M.A., M_D., 
Director of the American Presbyterian Hospital, Teheran, 
Price 5s, net; postage 4d, 


First-hand information by this long-time Resident Physician will prove 
uniquely interesting, and be a revelation to most readers, 








FLEMING H. ‘REV ELL COMPANY, 
21 Paternoster Square, London; and Edinburgh, 
Send for Catalogue  pest-fres. 


ROUND-THE-FIRE STORIES, 


By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown §&vo, 6s, 








*** Round-the-Fire Stories’ is the best collection of short stories published 


for many years....... It ought to be said that there is nothing morbid and 
nothing unhealthy in this really great book. It is a book that every or6 
should read for himself. It is pre-eminently a Christmas gift-book,”"—"A 


Man or Kent,” in the British Weekly. 

“ The stories are all so good that it is difficult to select any as being much 
better or worse than the others.”"—Daidy Chronicle. 

“There is no finer storyteller in English than Sir Conan Doyle, and this 
collection of tales is worthy of him.”—Madame, 


London: 6M SMITH, ELDER and co., 15 Waterloo ) Place, 8.W, 


By J. CHARLES WALL. With 69 Illustrations, a i cloth gilt, 
2s, 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net 
This is a subject but little known; and the book is written as a primer for 
those interested in archaeology. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF GLASTONBURY. 
By WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY. Translated by F. Lomax, B.A., B.C.L, 
Demy 16mo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 2s. net, 

** Of considerable value, and should prove popular.” 
— Weston-super-Mare Gacethe. 


AN OLD ENGLISH PARISH. 


By J. CHARLES WALL, Author of ‘‘ The Tombs of the Kings of England,” 
&c. Demy svo, cloth gilt, 109 Illustrations, 6s. net. 

‘‘ This book is one of peculiar charm.”—The Retiquary. 

‘An interesting description of the ecclesiastical life of England in ages 

when the Church played a principal part iu the ordering of human aifa a Z 

—Morning 


TALBOT and CO., 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








TRUE RELIGION v. FALSE THEOLOCY. 
REASONABLE RELIGION without SUPERSTITION. 
THEISTIC SERMONS by the 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. 


Gratis and post-free to any part of the world on application to 





W. BLACKWOOD ond SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Mr. F. AUMONIER, 32 Warrington Road, HarroWe 
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a 


BOOKS ARE THE 


BEST PRESENTS 





SOME NEW GIFT-BOOKS 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kewyetu 


GRAHAME, Author of “ The Golden Age.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
“The adventures are pm Neo oes a aes Poe y aaey and many a 
. cription, such as only a master of English could give us.” 
little gem of — . - —Daily Mail. 
*A fascinating book for children: a charming book for grown-ups.” 
—Outlook. 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. By G. K. Cuesterton. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Third Edition in the press. 
“The volume is full of delightful fancies, vigorous thinking, and all kinds 
of surprises.” —Manchester Guardian, 


HER INFINITE VARIETY: a Feminine Portrait Gallery- 
By E. V. LUCAS. Feap. Svo, 5s. [Second Edition. 
This is uniform with “ The Open Road,” “ The Frieudly Town,” &c. 
“Surely a like array of beautiful and entertaining womea was never 
parshalled,”—Spectator. 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Edited by Etizaneru 
WATERHOUSE, Editor of ** A Little Book of Life and Death.” Crowa 
8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. 

This is a wonderfal book of selections for morning and evening reading, and 
it contains over 760 pages. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. By La Morte 
FOUQUE. Translated by A. C. Farqunarsonx. With 20 Illustrations by 
Epuuyp J, Suttivan, and a Frontispiece in Photogravure after Direr. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
— ——— MEYNELL, With a Portrait in Photogravure, 
cap. 8vo, 58. net. 


MY LITTLE BOY. By Caxt Ewatp. Translated from 
the Danish by A. Terxerra pe Mattos, With Coloured Illustrations, feap. 
Svo, 5s. 

This book is for parents, not for children. 

“It is a beautiful story of child life, and all who love children will take 
delight in its pages.” — Madame. 

« Most amusing and delightful. A book that cannot but touch to tenderness 
the natures of all grown readers of intelligence.’’—Times, 


THE YOUNG ENGINEER. By Hamwonp Hatt. 


Profusely Illustrated with Photographs, Drawings, and Plans, 
crown 8yvo, 5s. 

A book of absorbing interest to every boy. It describes and illustrates full- 
sized engines of all sorts—from the express locomotive to the road-car, from 
the turbines of the latest Cunarder to the diminutive mechanism of the 
Whitehead torpedo—and explains how to make models of various types. 

“Just the book that has been long wanted, giving the young engineer a 
clear outline of the principles of modern engine practice.”—Railway News, 


THE YOUNG BOTANIST. By W. PercivaL WesTeL. 
and C. S. COOPER. With 8 Coloured and 63 Black-and-White Plates 
by C. F. Newatt, Crowu 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





NEW GENERAL LITERATURE 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Oxiver Lopes, 


F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

This is a study of the influence of the advance in scientific knowledge upon 
our understanding of Christianity. 

“It is impossible to withhold sympathy from the genuine fervour with 
which Sir Oliver devotes himself to breaking down the notion that the 
scientific conception of the world is incompatible with the religious or 
spiritual view.”"—Times. 


THE WOMEN BONAPARTES. By H. Nort WILiiaqms, 
Author of “Five Fair Sisters.” With many ,Illustrations, in 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 24s, net, 

In this work Mr. Noel Williams traces the careers of the mother and three 
sisters of the great Napoleon. 
“An accomplished, learned, and very readable survey, excellently 
illustrated.”—Morning Leader. 
“Not merely one of the most entertaining, but one of the most illumiuative 
of the Looks written in recent years rouud the personality of the Emperor.” 
—Lwerpool Post. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT; and Florence in 
her Golden Age. By E. L. 8S. HORSBURGH, Lllustrated, demy 8vo, 
5s. net. 
“ All the infinite complexities of interests and intrigues are here set forth 
clearly so that the student’s way should be made plain.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“‘A work of literary value and philosophic value which will bring profit and 
delight at every reading.""—Outlook, 


TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. By Martin 
HUME, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. With a Frontispiece in 
Photograrure and 12 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, L5s. net. 

“A five and masterly volume. The book is better reading than any 
historical novel, and it has the crowning virtue of being true.” 
—Datly Telegraph. 


MEMORIES OF MY LIFE. By Francis Gattoy, 
F.R.S. With 7 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
This book contains the reminiscences of eighty-six years of a very varied life, 
~—the life of the most distinguished man of science of the day. 
“The book is a record of a life, distinguished in a high degree by ingenuity 
and resource ; while the manner in which the story is told speaks eloquently 
of the charm, the modesty, and the simplicity of the author.”—Daily Ne ws. 





THE MEDICI POPES. By Hersert M. Vaveuan. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Liva Durr Gorpow 


(Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield). With many Illustrations, of which 13 are by 
AUBREY WATERFIELD, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Second Edition in the press. 


““@ue of the most delightful books of gossip about Italian life that we have 
ever réad."’—Athenzum, 


THE OLD-TIME PARSON. By P. H. Drrourretp, M.A. 


With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 


“ Fall of information and teeming with stories.”— Guardian. 


GHIRLANDAIO. By Geratp S. Davies. With 55 


Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 


“ This life of the artist is the most exhaustive that has yet appeared.” 
—Scotsman. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


By WILHELM BODE, Ph.D. Translated by J. Harness. With 9% 
Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 


_“ The text in this book is Jpeseed, well balanced, sympathetic; the illustra- 
tions are a delight.”—Daily News, 


CHAUCER AND HIS ENGLAND. By G. G. Covutroy, 
M.A. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 
[Second Edition in the press. 
** At once popular and scholarly. A vivid and realistic picture of life in the 
fourteenth century.””"—Times. 
“A scholarly performance, revealing astonishing erudition.”—Scotsman, 


OXFORD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 


A. D. GODLEY. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“A book packed full of information. Oxford men will thank Mr. Godley for 
his most entertaining book,”—Daily Telegraph. 


WOMAN THROUGH THE AGES. By Emm Retcu, 


Doetor Juris, With 36 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo, 21s. net. 


“It is a wonderful atray that passes through the pages of Dr, Reich’s 
interesting, careful, and clever book.”—Daily Express, 


THE COMPLET FOXHUNTER. By Cuartes 


RICHARDSON. With 46 Illustrations, of which four are in Colour, demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A SPANISH HOLIDAY. By Cartes Marriorr. IIlus- 
trated, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ A delightful and interesting record of experiences, presented in a vigorous 
and attractive literary style.”’—Scotsman. 
*“ As a virile, interesting, and amusing book the work is admirable.” 
—Manchester Courier. 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE. By Lioyp Sanpers. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net, 
A delightful gallery of witty and distinguished men and women,—Rogera, 
Bacon, Moore, Sydney Smith, Macaulay, among them. 


THE WESTMINSTER PROBLEMS-BOOK. Crown 8yo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


“The Westminster Problems-Book” contains a selection from the work of 
those who have lately contributed to the Problem Page of the Saturday 
Westminster Gazette, 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Six Shillings each. 


HOLY ORDERS - = = 
SALTHAVEN - - = = 
OVER BEMERTON’S - = 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER 
THE HEART SMITER 
INTERPLAY - - = 
COUSIN CINDERELLA 
MIRAGE - - - = 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT 
HILL RISE - - = = 
A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE - 


Marie Corelli 
W. W. Jacobs 

E. V. Lucas 
4nthony Hope 


- Mary E. Mann 


Beatrice Harraden 


Sara Jeannette Dunean 
E. Temple Thurston 

- - Richard Bagot 
W. B. Maxwell 
Constance Maud 





METHUEN : and CO., 


36 Essex Street, London, 


W.C. 
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Williams and Norgate. 
THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


Subscribers obtain Three Vols. for 2s. 6d. post-free, payable in advance. 
Beparately the Volumes cost 10s. 6d. net, postage extra, 
Subscriptions for forthcoming year now due, and will include :— 

Now Reapy.—Demy Syo. In THe Press. 
ETHICS OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE CURIS TIANNTY. 
"| Its Writings and Teachings in their 
By THEODOR HAERING, Historical Connection. 
Vol. 11.—Historical Books. 
oe Professor of _ | By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., 
New Testament Dogmatics and Ethics} professor of Practical Theology in the 
at Tiabingen. University of Berlin. 
The Third Volume to Complete this Subscription has not yet been decided upon. 
Complete Last of Volumes in the Library post-free, 


New Epirtioy, entirely Reset, with much new matter and Maps, 


THE MISSION AND EXPANSION OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. 

By ADOLF HARNACK, D.D., Berlin. 

Translated and Edited by Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 

Tn 2 Vols., about 1,000 pages. Vol. I. Ready; Vol. IT. Next Week. 

Demy Sva, cloth, She. net. 
READY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
NATIONAL IDEALISM AND THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER. 
An Essay in Re-interpretation and Revision. 
By STANTON COIT, Ph.D. 


Viewing the Church as ideally the country’s moral university and the clergy 
as its ethical teachers, he urges that a revision of the Prayer-book should be 
governed by the principles of peesholoay and sociology, and directed to the 
end of strengthening and disciplining indi 








ividual character for social service. 





JUST READY. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
DEMOCRACY AND CHARACTER. 
By REGINALD STEPHEN, M.A., 


Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, oy Being the Moorhouse Lectures 
‘or 1908. 





JUST READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI, 


And Other Sermons. 
By JOHN HUNTER, D.D., Glaszow. 


Works by HERBERT SPENCER. 


** Extremely Interesting Volumes.”—SPECTATOR. 
Repvucep Epirion, Just Reapy. 
2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, gilt tops, with a number of Illustrations, some in 
Photogravure, 12s, 6d. net ; 13s. 6d. post-free, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
B 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Thoroughly Revised. Popular Re-issue now 
1 








s. d. 


ready in ie ai * ‘ie wee ne ia on we 6 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 Vols. (Revised and Enlarged) ae 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 Vols. ... is oe ont ee ek 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol.f.... a ies at ~ y 

Ditto Vol. IT. wo ae » Qin 

Ditto Vol, III... = ais ene - 16 9 

PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol.I. ... i oe an a a ae 

Ditto Vol. IT. ... “ ~ ese . 12 6 

JUSTICE (Separately) on = ai oe ait a eee mm SS 
Just Reavy. Uniform with New Edition of ‘‘ First Principles,” 


Entirely Reset. Cloth, 3s, net. 
THE DATA OF ETHICS. 
OTHER WORKS. 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY ... os oe oe 
EDUCATION. Cheap Edition “ia as a< 2 
ESSAYS. 3 Vols a pa e am 30s. (or each Vol. 10s.) 
FACTS AND COMMENTS... am aan sii va pan ae « =e 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Edition an ce sa a 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE sai —., an . .. 10 0 
MAN vy. STATE (Separately) ini om san am = a “ae 
AGAINST THE METRIC SYSTEM. Third Edition, with Additions 0 38 


s. d. 
10 6 





READY DECEMBER l6érxz. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 
By RUDOLF EUCKEN, Professor of Philosophy in Jena. 


The author has just been awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
thus crowning his philosophy, and the above book is the most recent 
ofhis orks and will act as the best introduction to his philosophy. 


DR. ADOLF HARNACK’S NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES. 
Vol. III. READY NEXT WEEK. 6s. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
Vol. II, READY. 6s. 
THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 
Vol. I. READY. 6s. 


LUKE THE PHYSICIAN. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








GAY & HANCOGK’S CIFT-BOOKS 


i. 
4 Vols., size 9 in. by 6 in., 2,834 pp., and 714 Illustrations in all, 
THE MILITARY LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON 


By 
THEODORE A. DODGE, Brevet-Lieut.-Col. U.S. Army 
£3 126. net the set. 


Spectator.—“ It is not premature to affirm that the finished work 
will rank among the best authorities on the Napoleonic Wars 
onlin Colonel Dodge, with his carefully drawn plans and lucid narra. 
tive, helps his readers to understand the strategy of these mar. 
vellous campaigns, the tactics of these hard-fought fields. Wa, 
look forward with lively interest to the volumes to come, ang 
shall hope to review at length the completed work.” 4 full 
review of Vol. III. and IV. appears in issue December 5th. 

Standard.—“ Each campaign is passed under critical review by 
a trained military expert, who writes throughout with the dis. 
passionate skill of a scholar. There are portraits, maps, and 
plans in these scholarly volumes, and some of them are of up. 
common interest.” 








A PATRIOTIC BOOK FOR BOYS 
Crown 8vo, Attractive Cloth Cover, 3s. 6d. 


IN EMPIRE’S CAUSE 
By ERNEST PROTHEROE, 
11 Full-page Illustrations by R. CATON WOODVILLE, 
STANLEY WOOD, and others. 

The Booxman.—*“ The author wins our cordial admiration. As 
a book for boys it is splendid and inspiring.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“Is a gift-book in which the human boy 
will take keen delight...... it teems with spirited accounts of 
daring deeds.” 

A thrilling account of the growth of the British Empire from 
CAESAR TO PRESENT TIME. 





THE ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


AUTOGRAPH AND’ BIRTHDAY 
BOOK 


Size 9in. by Gin. Cloth, gilt extra, 5s, net, 
Also handsomely bound in velvet calf or lambskin, 10s. 6d. net. 


Each day has a page to itself for Autographs and a verse of four 
or six lines appears at the head. 
The World.—* In all respects admirably produced.” 


THREE GRAND NOVELS 
THE SWORD OF DUNDEE 6s. 
By THEODORA PECK. 


Daily Telegraph.—* Carrics the reader on and makes him loth 
to put it down till it is finished.” 
Morning Post.—“ Cannot do better for a gift-book.” 


AS QUEENS ARE WED 6s. 
By ANNE WARNER. 


Globe.—“ Thoroughly entertaining.” 
Mernopist Rrecorprr.—“ Jsa very clever story. The plot is good, 
but the conversations are simply fascinating.” 


THE TAILOR OF VITRE 6s. 
By MAY WYNNE. 


Daily Telegraph.— The story must be pronounced a complete 


success,” 
The Times,—* A sound historical romance of fifteenth-century 
Brittany.” 














London: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd,.12-13 Henrietta St., Strand. 











Sixteen Illustrations of subjects from 


KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOK 
By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 
The Plates, 10in. by 12 in., are mounted and inserted 
in a Portfolio. 
Published by Macmillan and Co. at £5 §s. net. 
Now offered at £2 12s. 6d. net. 
Only Thirty Copies left. 








London: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., 12-13 Henrietta St., Strand. 
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NELSON’S GIFT-BOOKS. 


*.* Messrs. NELSON'S speciality for the present season is the Book 
Beautiful—large size, tasteful binding, lavish and _ beautiful 
illustration, careful finish in every detail. 























6s. THE PAGEANT OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
not. A Picturesque Description of its Great Scenes. By J. EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated 


with 32 Coloured Reproductions of the most famous Historical Paintings and several Black-and-White 
Plates. 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. 


6s. ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


net. By LEWIS CARROLL. With 12 Full-page Plates and 80 Coloured Pictures by HARRY ROUNTREE. 
Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. 


5s. THE GATEWAY TO SHAKESPEARE. 


net. With Introduction by Mrs. ANDREW LANG. Beautifully Illustrated in Colours. 4to, handsomely bound, 
bevelled boards, gilt top. 
A happy idea. ‘The volume comprises Charles and Mary Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare,” Select Passages from 
the Plays, such as children will comprehend and enjoy, and a Children’s Life of Shakespeare by Mrs. 
Andrew Lang. 


3s. 6d. VICTORIES OF THE ENGINEER. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. Profusely Illustrated in Black-and- White. 
“HOW IT IS MADE” and “HOW IT WORKS” bave been amongst the most successful Boys’ Books of recent 
years. In this volume the author continues the series, and describes in the most graphic manner, and with the 
assistznce of excellent illustrations, many marvellous engineering feats of recent years—how bridges are built, 
tunnels pierced, canals made, and so on. 








5s. HAPPY SUNDAY HOURS. 3s. 6d. THE BRAVEST 
net. A Story and Picture for each Sunday in the Year. GENTLEMAN IN FRANCE. 


With many Coloured Illustrations by W. H. By HERBERT HAYENS. 6 Coloured Illus- 
MARGETSON, WAL PAGET, SYDNEY PAGET, Sees by c h acs rage ‘ os 

‘ a : te et a ‘ A stirring Historical Tale of the Days of the 
GRENVILLE MANTON, and other distinguished | Great Cardinal Richelieu. The “bravest gentle- 
artists. man” is the noble Duke de Montmorency. 


2s. 6d. GOWRIE’S VENGEANCE. 
4s. NELSON’S NURSERY BOOK. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. With 2 


net. 32 Coloured Illustrations by JOHN HASSALL, | Ber wey: goer ys ae 
SPY RATINTP RR “a rounded on one of the most dramatic episodes 
HARRY ROUNTREE, and others, and many of Scottish history, her new story is intensely 
Black-and-White Pictures. thrilling. 
Full of bright Stories and happy bits of Verse in the | 25, 6d. THE WIZARD'S WAND. 
simplest of language. By HAROLD AVERY. With 2 Coloured 


Illustrations. 
The lively doings of some school children, boys 


As. STAY-AT-HOME TRAVELS; and girls, who form themselves into a band of 


“Inflexibles.” Children who read the tale will 





net. Or, Fireside Rambles in Many Lands. sigh for such a “ wizard” as is here described. 
. ow » 7 , ae 
A New “World at Home. With 32 Coloured | 2s. 6d. A PRINCE ERRANT. 
Plates and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations. By CHARLES W. WHISTLER. With 2 
Handsomely bound, bevelled boards, gilt top. Coloured Illustrations. 





NELSON'S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


ALTON LOCKE. Kingsley. | TWO YEARS AGO. Kingsley. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. Kingsley. 


Cloth, 2s. net. Leather limp, 2s. 6d. net. Leather boards, 3s. net. 


The New Century Library now contains nearly a hundred volumes, and includes the works of Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Scott, Lever, Lytton, Charlotte Bronté, Jane Austen, and other standard Authors. Full Lists 
on application. 


*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 








THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS.) 4 S#ARMING XMAS GIFT 
ae Ae, EI The number of books that have been written on 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Sir W. S. GILBERT’S NEW STORY.—Crown 4to, 5s. net. 
THE 


” 

* PINAFORE” PICTURE BOOK. 
The Story of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ told by W. S. GILBERT. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, numerous Black-and- White 
Drawings, and End-papers by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 

“ A delightful book, absolutely bubbling over with the author’s genial aud 
characteristic humour. With the assistance of Miss Woodward he has 
adorned it with illustrations which are no less artistic than they are quaint 
and amusing. A gift-book which we have never, or, at any rate, ‘ hardly ever,’ 
known surpassed.”—Glasgow Herald. 


UNIFORM WITH THIS VoLUME.—SECOND EDITION, cr.4to, 5s. net. 


PETER PAN PI 





PICTURE-BOOK. 


The Story of Peter Pan Retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR from 
the Play by J. M. BARRIE. With 28 Full-page Ilustra- 
tions in Colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD, and specially 
designed Binding and End-papers. 


The Queen’s Treasures Series. 
Small crown 8vo, with 8 Colour-Plates and Title-page, Cover, and 
End-papers by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 2s. 6d. net each. 


COUSIN PHILLIS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. With an Introduction by Taomas Szccomse. 


“Tt is rarely that author and artist are to be found so completely at one as 
in this exceedingly charming little volume...... We have not come across a 
more acceptable little gift for lovers of Mrs. Gaskell.” —Outlook, 


SIX TO SIXTEEN. By Mrs. Ewina. 


* A charming reissue of one of Mrs. Ewing’s most delightful stories, with 
graceful illustrations in colour.’’—Spectator. 


A FLAT-IRON FOR A FARTHING. 


By Mrs. EWING. 








Les Classiques Francais Illiustrés. 
Crown 8vo, with 8 Full-page Colour Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in Black-and- White, 5s. net each. 

“ Charmingly illustrated..,...A delightful series in French.’’—Speetator. 
NEW VOLUME JUST FUBLISHED. 


GEORGE SAND: FRANCOIS LE CHAMPI. 


Illustrations de GertrupE LeEgss. 
Write for illustrated Prospectus and List of the Serics. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo, with 48 Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net. 


IN VIKING-LAND. 


Norway: its People, its Fjords, and its Fjelds. 
MONROE. 


Small 8vo, with many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH FIGURE SKATING. 


By E. F. BENSON. With numerous Illustrations from 

Instantaneous Photographs of well-known Skaters to illus- 

trate difficult figures, taken by Mrs. Auprey Le Buionp. 
Prospectus sent on application. 





By W. S. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE STORY OF AN ALPINE WINTER. 
By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 

** Will recall many pleasant memories to those who have already gauged the 
delights of ski-ing or being rocked in a bob-sleigh. As to the tyro—it will 
help him to look less like a tyro. Assuredly read the volume if you want a 
» few tips.”—Daily Chronicle, 





Imperial 8vo, with 75 Plates and other Illustrations, 25s. net. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE: 
ITS HISTORY, MANUFACTURE, AND ART. 
By HENRY NEWTON VEITCH. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 





IMPORTANT NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “A Human Document,” “ The Individualist,” &c. 


“ By far the most remarkable and impressive piece of Euglish writing yet 
produced in connection with modern psychic research.”’—Outlook. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


By H. G. WELLS. With 16 Illustrations by A. C. Micnaet. 

ATHENZUM,—“ Mr. Wells has set himself a formidable task. He has to 
paint a picture of what an aerial battle will be. No man knows, but the 
ingenuity, the daring, the colour, confusion, and horrible chaos of these 
bewildering scenes almost persuade us that Mr. Wells does know.” 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, Portugal Street, W.C. 








the great Corsican is legion, and yet there is 
room for another book on NAPOLEON, 
Mr. BAILY has now shown. 


NAPOLEON 


Illustrated with Prints from Contemporary and other Portraits, 


By J. T. HERBERT BAILY, 


Editor of The Connoisseur. 


as 


It is the human side of Napoleon, the magnetism 
which attracted the devotion of his followers and 
caused men cheerfully to die for him and the France 
for which he stood, that the author has brought into 
relief. And this it is that must give the book a place 
in the library of every student of the period. The 
book contains 58 reproductions of famous and rare 
pictures in colour, photogravure, or monochrome from 
works, many only to be seen in private galleries, by 
Delaroche, David, Gros, Detaille, Lefevre, and many 
other masters. 

The TIMES says:— It is a book which admirers of the Emperor 
and collectors of literature and prints relating to him may be giad 


to possess, and has interest as an analysis of Napolevn's character 
and an explanation of his motives.” 


10s. Gd. net. 


THE CONNOISSEUR MAGAZINE, 
Carmelite House, E.C. 





F. T. BULLEN’S New Sea-Story. 
YOUNG NEMESIS. [Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Coloured Illustrations by A. TWIDLE. : 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Mr. Bullen proceeds with much vigour and 
wealth of detail to tell usa tale of pirates. It isa good, wholesome story, in 
which boys, young and old, will revel,” 


THE CUCKOO’S CALL. 
Children, By Lady SYBIL CUITING. 
Handsomely bound, 2s. 6d. net. 


With 


Fairy Tales for 
In large clear type. 


READY DECEMBER 18th. 


LIFE AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF SAMUEL GARRATT (iate Hon. Canon of Norwich). 
PART I—The Memoir, by his Daughter, E. R. Garratt. 
PART II.—Personal Recollections, by Himself. 

With Portrait Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Just Published. 


MAN’S GREAT CHARTER. An Exposition 
of the First Chapter of Genesis. By the Rev. F. E. 
COGGIN, M.A. NEW AND REVISED EDITION. Demy 8yo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


FACT AND FAITH. A Volume of Studies on 
the Atonement. By the Rev. J. G. SIMPSON, Princi- 
pal of the Clergy School, Leeds. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The National Church says:—‘‘A volume of fresh thought expressed in 
vigorous and direct language...... A careful study of his pages will inevitably 
compel a good deal of genuine heart searching.” 


By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 
CRIMINALS AND CRIME. Some Facts and 


Suggestions. Demy Svo, 5s. net. 
The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘The book is a masterly production and a 
worthy contribution to one of the many social problems of to-day,” 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY (1814-1871) 
By BOLTON KING, M.A. With Maps and Plans. In ‘I'wo 
Volumes, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


ITALY TO-DAY: a Study of her Position, her 
Politics, and her Society. By BOLTON KING and THOMAS 
OKEY. With Maps. In One Volume, demy svo, 12s. net. 





J. NISBET & CO., Limited, 22 Berners Street, London, W. 
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GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Edited by H. AVRAY TIPPING, M.A., the Illustrations 
being from Photographs specially taken by CHARLES LATHAM. Crown folio (15 in. by 10 in.). Handsomely 


bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


Alton Towers, Staffordshire 


Ashbridge Park, Great Berkham- 


tea: 
Athelhampton Hall, Dorchester 
Barlborough Hall, Chesterfield 
Belton, Grantham 
Blickling, Norfolk 
Bnckwall, Sussex 
Brome Hall, Norfolk 
Broughton Castle, Banbury 
Bulwick Hall, Northampton 
Casa de Pilatos, The, Seville 
Charlton House, Kent 
Chatsworth, Derbyshire 


Cleeve Prior Manor, Worcestcr- 


shire 
Clevedon Court, Somerset 


Agecroft Hall, Manchester 
Albury Park, Surrey 
Aldenham House, Herts 
Amesbury Abbey, Wiltshire 
Balcarres, Fifeshire — 
Barncluith, Lanarkshire 
arrow Court, Somerset 
Sariaberst Park, Hauts 
Castle Ashby, Northants 


Chastleton House, Gioucestershire 


Chirk Castle, Denbighshire 
Chiswick House, Middlesex 


Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire 


Cranborne Manor, Dorset 
Drakelowe Hall, Staffordshire 
Dromlanrig, Dumfriesshire 
Drummond Castle, Perthshire 


Arley Hall, Cheshire 
Athelhampton Hall, Dorsetshire 
Bitton, Devonshire 

Bowood, Wiltshire 

Bradfield, Devon 

Bramham Park, Yorkshire 


Canous Ashby, Northamptonshire 


Castle Ashby, Northamp.onshire 
Castle Howard, Yorkshire 


Vols. I., II. and III. now ready. 


VOLUME I. 


Clifton Hall, Nottingham 

Compton Beauchamp, Berkshire 

Condover, Shropshire 

Drayton House, Northampton 

Elvaston Castle, Derbyshire 

Fountains Hall and Abbey, York 
shire 

Franks, Kent 

Great Tangley Manor, Surrey 

Guy's Cliff, Warwitk 

Hall Barn, Buckinghamshire 

Hall, The, Bradford-on-Avon 

Ham,House, Richmond 

/Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire 

Heckfield Place, Hampshire 

Henbury Court, Gloucestershire 

Heslington Hall, York 


Hever Castle, Kent 

Holme Lacy, Hereford 
Ightham Mote, Kent 

Kelly House, Tavistock 
King's Weston, Gloucestershire 
Kingston Sate, Derestehioe 
Levens Hall, Westmorland 
Lilleshall, Shropshire 
Longford Castle, Wiltshire 
Loseley Park, Surrey 

hee Park, Gloucestershire 
Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire 
Montacute, Somerset 
Newstead Abbey, Nottingham 
Norton Conyers, Yorkshire 
Old Place, Lindfield 
Panshanger, Hertfordshire 


VOLUME Ii. 


‘Faston Hall, Grantham, Lince 
‘Eaton Hall, Cheshire 
Eydon Hall, Northants 
‘Frogmore and Windsor 
Grimston Park, Yorkshire 
Groombridge Place, Kent 
(Gwydyr Castle, Denbighshire 
Hackwood Park, Hants 
Haddon Hall, Derbyshire 
Hadsor, Worcestershire 
Hampton Court, Middlesex 
Harewood House, Yorkshire 
Highnam Court, Gloucestershire 
Hoar Cross, Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire 
Inwood House, Somerset 
Kedleston Hall, Derbyshire 


VOLUME 


Easton Lodge, Essex 
Faulkbourne Hall, Essex 
Gayhurst, Buckinghamshire 
Giffordas Hall, Suffolk 

Goddards, Sutrey 

Great Tangley Manor, Surrey 
Hatfield House, Hertfordshire 
Holland House, Kensington 
Hutton-in-the-Forest, Cumberland 


Kentwell Hall, Suffolk 
Leighton Hall, Welsbpool 
Linton Park, Maidstone, Kent 
Littlecote Hall, Berkshire 
Locbinch, Wigtownshire 
Longleat, Wiltshire 
Mapperton Bouse, Beaminster 
Margam Park, Glamorganshire 
Marks Hall, Essex 

Melford Hall, Suffolk 

Mere Hall, Droitwich 

Moyns Park, Essex 

Munstead, Surrey 

Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian 
Okeover Hall, Derbyshire 
Orchardleigh Park, Somerset 
Orchards, Surrey 


ill. 

Keevil Manor, Trowbridge 

Layer Marney Towers, Essex 
7 Haul, Denbighshire 
Lyme Hall, Cheshire 

Montacute House, Somerset 

Newton Ferrers, Cornwall 

St. Catherine's Court, Somersetshire 
St. Osyth's Priory, Essex 

South Wraxall Manor, Wiltshire 


£2 2s. Net each; by post, £2 3s. each. 
The following are the principal Houses Illustrated— 


Penshurst, Kent 

Prior Park, Bath 

Ragley Hall, Warwickshire 

Renishaw Hall, Chesterfield 
sley 

Rous Lench Conrt, Worcestershire 

St. Catherine's Court, Bath 

Shipton Court, Oxfoid 

Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire 

Studiey Royal, orkshire 

Sutton Place, Guildiord 

Sydenher: House, Vevonshire 

Tissingtouw Hall, Derbyshire 

Trentham, Staffordshire 

Ven House, Somerset 

Wilton House, Salisbury 

Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire 


Packwood House, Birmingham 
Pain's Hill, Surrey 

Parham Park, Sussex 

Feurbyn Castle, N. Wales 
Pensburst, Kent 

Pitchford Hall, Shropshire 
Powis Castle. Montgomeryshire 
St. Fagin's, Cardiff 

Sedgwick Park, Sussex 
Shrublands Park Suffolk 
Smuthills Hall, Lapcasbire 
Stoke Edith Park, Hereford 
Stoke Rochford, Lincolnshire 
The Vyne, Hants 

Westwood Park, Droitwich 
Wickham Court, Kent 

Wilton House, Witshire 


Speke Hall, Lancashire 

sStibbington Hall, Huntingdonshire 

"The Deanery Gardens, ing, 
rkshire 

Treworgey, Cornwall 

Wilton House, Salisbury 

Wotton House, Aylesbu 

Wrest Park, Bedfordshire 


These beautiful books owe their charm to the wonderful collection of photographs of gatdens and garden architecture which such 
a paper as Country Lire has had a unique opportunity of making. The principle conveyed in the letterpress is that held by all great 
ardeners and architects—that house and garden are, or should be, intimately associated, and that the character of the possessors should 


be reflected in both. The accounts of lovely garden after lovely garden are most agreeable reading. 


There is no country in the world 


where man-created sylvan beauty can be-found comparable to this in England, and as albums of charming pictures for the garden lover 
and a mine of elegant suggestion to the garden-maker, these volumes are the best thing of their kind we have ever seen,'’—Daztly Chronicle. 


IN ENGLISH HOMES. 


Edited by H. AVRAY TIPPING, M.A. The internal character, furniture, and adornments of some of the most 
notable Houses of England depicted fiom Photographs taken by CHARLES LATHAM. Vols. I. and II, 
Price £2 2s. Net each; by post £2 Sg. each, 


now ready. 


The following are the principal Houses Illustrated in the 


fa ft TTall, Lancashire 
Apethorpe, Northampton 
Audiey End, Essex 

Belton House, Grantham 


Birtsmorton Court, Gloucestershire 


Bowood Park, Wiltshire 

Boston House, Middlesex 
Bradfield, Devon 

Brama!! Hall, Cheshire 
Bramshill Park, Hampshire 
Broughton Castle, Oxfordshire 
Burton Agnes, Yorkshire 
Cassiobury Park, Hertfordshire 
Castle Ashby, Northamptoushire 
Castle Howard, Yorkshire 
Chastleton Hougg, Oxfordshire 
Chawton House, Hampshire 
Cobbam Hall, Kent 


Adlington Hall, Cheshire 

Aston Nall, Birmingham 

Athelhampton, South Dorset 

Baddesley Clinton, North War- 
wickshire 

Beningbrough Hall, Yorkshire 

Blickling Hall, Aylsham, Norfolk 

Bolsover Castle, Chesterfieli, 
Derbyshire 

Burton Constable, Hull, Yorkshire 

Canons Ashby, South Northants 

Chicheley Hall, Newport Pagnell, 
Bucks 

Clouds, South-West Wiltshire 

Cotehele, Cornwall 


Dorton House, Thame, Oxfordshire 


“A veritable revelation of the wealth of internal adornments, 
architectural and other, contained in the great country maasions of 
England. To turn over the pages of the volume is to obtain keen 
pleasure, as well as enlightenment, concerning a treasury of domestic 
art and archzology, which to a large extent is kept closed from the 


common eye.’’—Scotsman. 





VOLUME I. 


Combe Abbey, Warwickshire 
Crewe Hall, Cheshire 
Drakelowe Hall, Burton-on-Trent 
Dunster Castle, Somerset 
Eastnor Castle, Herefordshire 
Giffords Hall, Suffolk 
Godinton, Kent 

Goodwood House, Sussex 
Grimsthorpe, Lincolnshire 
Groombridge Place, Kent 
Haddon Hall, Derbyshire 
Hampton Court, Middlesex 
Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire 
Hatfield House, Hertfordshire 
Hewell Grange, Worcestershire 
Holme Lacy, Hereford 
Kedleston Hall, Derbyshire 
Kingston Lacy, Dorset 


Knowsley Hall, Lancashire 
Lanuhydrock, Cornwall 

Levens Hall, Westmorland 
Littlecote, Wiltshire 

Longleat, Wiltshire 

Melbury House, Dorset 

Old Place, Sussex 

Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk 

Parbam Park, Sussex 

Ragley Hall, Warwickshire 

Red Lodge, Bristol 

Rufford Abbey, Nottinghamshire 
Kushbrooke Hall, Suffolk 
Saltram, Devon 

Sandringham, Norfolk 
Smithills Hall, Lancashire 
Speke Hall, Lancashire 
Stanway House,Gloucestershire 


VOLUME Hl. 


Drakelowe, Burton, Derbyshire 

East Sutton Park, Maidstone, Kent 

Glynde, Lewes, Sussex 

Hanford House, Blandford, Dor- 
setshire 

Hever Castle, Kent 

Hill Hall, Epping, Essex 

Hoghton Tower, Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire 

Holland House, Kensington 

Hornby Castle, Richmond, York- 


shire 
Hutton-in-the-Forest, Penrith, Cum- 
berlan 
Ightham Mote, Sevenoaks, Kent 
Knebworth House, Hertfordshire 


Langieys, Great Waltham, Essex 

Lyme, Cheshire 

Marshcourt, Stockbridge, Hamp- 
shire - : 

Maxstoke Castle, North Warwickshire 

Methley Hall, Leeds 

Newburgh Priory, Yorkshire 

No. 12, Welshback, Bristol 

Park Hall, Oswestry, Salop 

Prinknash Park, Gloucestershire 

Quenby Hall, Leicestershire 

Ragdale Old Hall, Leicestershire 

Ribston Hall, Knaresborough, York- 
shire 

Rethamsted, Harpenden, Hertford- 
shire 


work— 


Stoke Park, Buckingham 
Stourhead, Wiltshire 

Sutton Place, Surrey 

Sydenham House, Devon 

The Deanery Gardens, Sonni 

The Vyne, Basingstoke, Hampshire 
Tythrop House, Oxfordshire 
Waddesdon Manor, Buckingham- 


shire 
Wakeburst Place, Sussex 
Wentworth Castle, Yorkshire 
West Dean Park, Sussex 
Westwood Park, Worcestershire 
Wilton House, Salisbury 
Wolfeton House, Dorset 


Wroxton Abbey, Oxfordshire 


St. Donats Castle, Glamorganshire 

Samlesbury Hall, Lancashire 

Sizergh Castle, Kendal, Westmorland 

Stockton House, Wiltshire 

‘Temple Newsam, Yorkshire 

The Grange, Honiton, Devonshire 

‘Treasurer's House, Yor 

Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notting- 
hamshire 

Westonbirt House, Tetbury, Glou- 
cestefshire 

Woodsome Hall, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire 

Woollas Hall, Pershore, Worcester- 
shire 


**Such a work as In EncitisH Homes comes as something of a 


revelation. 


One may have a general idea, or even some particular 
knowledge of the splendours of architecture, decoration, furniture, 
and works of art appertaining to our country mansions, and yet be 
astonished at all the taste and magnificence represented in the 
profusion of excellent photographs.’’—Morning Post, 





Published at the Offices of “Country Lirz,” Lrp., 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C., and by Grorct Newnes, Lrp., 7-12, Southampton St., Strand, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


Notes of a_ Botanist on the 


Amazon and Andes. 
Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S, With Illus- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Origin & Development of the 


Moral Ideas. _ py epwarD WESTERMARCK, 
Ph.D,, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University 
of London. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. II, 14s. net. 

Prevwusly published: Vol. I. 14s. net. 











Earthwork of England. 
Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Medisval. By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. Ilus- 
trated with Plans, Sections, &c., 8vo, 18s. net. 


Doctors. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
An Address delivered to the Students of the Medical School 
of the Middlesex Hospital, Ist October, 1908. Sold for the 
benefit of the Middlesex Hospital, Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 
1s. net. [ Zuesday. 








Caesar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic War. 


Translated into English by T. RICE HOLMES, Hon. Litt.D., 
Dublin. With Map, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


The Aneid of Virgil. 

Translated into English by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net 
Free-Trade in Being. 

By RUSSELL REA, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Economic Science in Relation 


to Practice. An Inaugural Lecture given at Cambridge, 
30th Oct., 1908. By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. net. 














The Other-World. 2; w. carrerr HoRDER. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. net. A volume of Thirteen Sermons, the 
purpose of which, in the author's words, “is to clear away 
unreal ideas as to the nature of the Other-World, and to 
establish ethically tenable ones in their place.” 


A History of the First Trinity 
Boat Club, 1825-1908. 


By W. W, ROUSE BALL. With 9 Illustrations, Arms of the 
Club, Map of Racing Course 1827-1834, after 1834. Boat Races 
1837, Boathouse 1845-1863, 1863-1871, after 1872. Railway 
Bridge 1846-1870, Railway Bridge Built 1870. Crown 8vo, 

5s. net. 
R. C. Leumann, in Country Life.—‘‘I have read Mr. Rouse Ball's little book 
with genuine interest and pleasure.” 








Richard Bentley, D.D. 4 Bibliography 
of his Works and of all the Literature called forth 
by his Acts or his Writings. By A. T. BARTHOLOMEW, 
M.A. With an Introduction and Chronological Table by 
J. W. CLARK, M.A., Hon.Litt.D, (Oxford), Registrary of the 
University of Cambridge, formerly Fellow of Trinity College. 
Feap. 4to, Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net. 


Bookselier.—"* The memory of the greatest classical critic of Greek and Latin 
literature that England has produced is enshrined wm the most practical way 
in these pages." _ 


Students’ Life and Work in the 
University of Cambridge. 


By KARL BREUL. Two Lectures delivered to the University 
Extension Students at Cambridge in July, 1908. 1s. net, 


Athenzum.—‘Gives an admirable summary of the life and work of 
Cambridge men to-day.” 


Cambridge. A Brief Study in Social Questions. 
By EGLANTYNE JEBB. Cheaper Issue with a New Chapter. 
Paper covers, Is. net ; cloth, 2s 6d. net. 

Spectator.—** Miss Jebb and her friends have written an admirable little 
ook.” 


The Muse in Motley. 


Verses by Hartley Carrick, M.A. (Oxon.) Reprinted 
from Punch and other papers, with Foreword by A. T. 
QUILLER-COUCH. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. net. 
Court Journal.—‘‘Tt is long since we have come across so amusing and 
clever a volume of light verse.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 




















3/6 
net 


3/6 


net. 





b] 
From H. R. ALLENSON’S LIST. 
FIVE MINUTE STORIES 9 scicx 
101 STORIES AND RHYMES BY L. E. RICHARDS. says 
Foolscap 4to, Illustrated, 5s. The Guardian, 
Academy.—*‘A VERY PLEASING BOOK.” 
Fourteen Centuries of Prayer, Pp 
GREAT SOULS and Aspiration, from St, Augustine) 
Christina Rossetti and Robert Louis 
A T 2 g A y E R Stevenson 
Selected and Arranged by 
has now reached its M. W. TILESTON. 
TWENTY-SECOND It is adelightful alternative to the more 
THOUSAND. ordinary Daily Reading Books. 
Thick paper edition, purple cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. net; lambskin, eilt edges 
4s. net (postage 4d,); India paper edition, leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, net; 
Velvet calf, 3s. 6d. net (postage 3d.) . 

The Scotsman.—*‘ Few books of devotion are so Catholic, in the 
original sense of the word ; it is small wonder to see the compilation 
so successful. The book has historical interest, and the literary quality hag 
been carefully considered, but the primary object is to nourish the spiritual 
life. The book is beautifully printed and otherwise produced in a 
most attractive form.” 

“Great Souls at Prayer” was a great favourite with 

the late Sir Henry Aciand. 
A FAVOURITE DEVOTIONAL BOOK. 

A DAILY MESSAGE Thoughts for the Quiet Hour 
frém Féneton, Faner, Jeneny 

TayLor, Hawrnorye, F. &, 

FROM MANY MINDS Ciarke, PuItires Brooks, F. W, 
Ropertsoy, Ruskix, Wester, 

Uniform in styles and prices with Miss Havercat, J. G. Wutrtimr, 

** Great Souls at Prayer.” and many others, 

The Bookman.—‘‘A particularly well-chosen day-book of 
beautiful verses and prose passages. The selection is unusually varied 
and unhackneyed, anc ranges from cheery practical encouragement to high 
ideals.” 

A CHARMING GIFT. SIXTH EDITION, 
> 
THOUGHTS WORTH | GOD’S GENTLEMEN 
By Prof. R. E. WELSH, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
THINKING Twenty-one Profound Essays 
A new day-book of THE ESSENTIAL Lit 
encouragement and cheer. | By S. B. STANTON. Crown §8vo, 
Cloth, ls. net ; vellum cloth, art paper ANDREWES’. H EVOTIONS 
sides, ls. net; paste grain, 2s. net; y 
velvet calf, 3s. Gd. net. Postage one | patirely New Edition of J. H. News ax 
penny. and NeaLr’s Translation. 2s. 6d. net. 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—‘A Church Times.—" As neat and 
pleasant volume to send a friend | handy an edition as any with which 
asareminder of good fellowship.” ' we are acquainted.” 

New Cataloguc post-free. 
London: H. R. ALLENSON, Limited, 
7 RACQUET COURT, 114 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
THE BOOK FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

“ There is a ripple of laughter on every page. A more delightful Christmas 
eatd to send friends in America, India, the Colonies, or elsewhere abroad it 
would be impossible to imagine.”—Spectator. 

“In their way they areas good as anything produced in the great days of 
Leigh Hunt and Washington Irving.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

By J. B. ATKINS 
SIDE-SHOWS 

“The very thing for a leisurely hour.”—Evening Standard. 

“Most attractively got up, well printed, and in every way suited to bea 
Christmas present. Besides, it is a very good book.” —Irish Times, 
** His little companionable book.” —Punch, 


CHRISTOPHERS: Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


MILTON TERCENTENARY. 


The Poetical Works. Edited by Davin Massoy. 
In 3 vols, Globe Svo, 12s. net. 


I. Minor Poems. II. Paradise Lost. III. Paradise 
Regained and Samson Agonistes. 


The Poetical Works. Globe Edition. With 
Introductions by the same. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. ; in special 
binding for Prizes, 3s. 6d. ; in limp leather, gilt edyes, 5s. net. 


The Poetical Works. 
each, 

Milton. 
Library Edition, 2s. net. 

Milton. By Stoprorp A, Brooke. 





2 vols. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


By Mark Pattison, B.D. Crown 8vo. 
Popular Edition, 1s. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 144 pages cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 1s. net ; post, 3d. 


CONCERNING CHRIST: ioXin 
© AND SONG. 
By CLARA SWAIN DICKINS,. 

The Birmingham Post says: ‘‘ Both sonnets and lyrics are full of fervour and 
reverence. They have individuality and sincerity.” The Dundee Advertiser 
says: ‘‘ They are permeated with deeply religious feeling and marked with 
felicity and grace of exyression. A striking phrase, an arresting incident in 
Christ's ministry, is se%cted by the author, who weaves it into a sonnet or 
pleading lyric. Devotional readers will enjoy this book.” 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 44, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN'S BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 


PESSSSSSSSSOSSSSSOSSSOSOSESESOSSOOO SOO SHOOOOS 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK. 


Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 


Future. py CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
L.H.D.,and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illus- 
trations and Maps, Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beg to call attention tothe fact 
that their Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the only complete 
Editions, and contain all the poems still in copyright and the latest 
texts of the earlier poems which are now out of copyright. 

THE NEW EVERSLEY EDITION. 
IN 9 VOLS. 

Annotated by the Author, and Edited by HALLAM, Lord 
TENNYSON. Globe 8vo, 4s. net per vol. 
Complete Works in One Volume. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; on 

India paper, limp leather, 108, 6d, net. PockeT EDITION, 
5 vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 
POETICAL WORKS. 12vols. |IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
1@mo, 1s. net each; or in cloth 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s, 6d, 
box, 14s, net. GLOBE EDITION, net. 


. 6d.; extra gilt, 4s. 6d.; - - 

Simp leather, ta. net.” ‘\IN MEMORIAM. With Notes 

“ by the Author. Edited by ’ AL- 

LAM, Lord TENNYSON. cup. 
Svo, Js. net, 


CHEAP EDITION. 
| ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: 


| a Memoir. By bis Son, HAL- 
LAM, Lord TENNYSON, With 
| Portrait and Facsimiles. Extra 


LYRICAL POEMS. 2s. 6d.net.| Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
The Diva’s Ruby. By!. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A Sequel to “ The Primadonna” and “Soprano.” 
OQUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 


Helianthus. A Romance of Modern Europe. 


Mamma. By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. 


By ROSA N, CAREY. 
Together. By ROBERT HERRICK, 
The Red City. 


A Singer’s Trilogy. Soprano—The 
Primadonna—The Diva’s Ruby. By F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. In 3 vols., printed on India paper, bound in 
limp leather, in cloth box, 10s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Fairies—of Sorts. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by GzrTRUDE 
DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Fairy Tales from South Africa. 
Collected from Original Native Sources and Arranged by 
Mrs. E. J. BOURHILL and Mrs. J. B,. DRAKE. Illustrated 
by W. HersextT Hottoway. Crown &8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Uncle Tom Andy Bill. 


A Story of Bears and Indian Treasure, By CHARLES 
MAJOR. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MINIATURE EDITIONS. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


By LEWIS CARROLL, With the Original Illustrations by 
TENNIEL. Cloth gilt, Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 


Through the Looking-Glass and 
What Alice Found There. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With the Original Illustrations by 
TENNIEL. Cloth gilt, Pott 8vo, Is. net. 


The Rose and the Ring. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. With Reproductions of the Original 
Tilustrations, cloth gilt, Pott 8vo, 1s. net, 





IN MEMORIAM. 2s. 6d. net ; 


limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCESS. 2s. 6d. net; 


limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 





By Dr. S, WEIR MITCHELL, 








| Modern Egypt. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. Witl Portrait and s Map, 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 








Highways & Byways in Surrey. 
By ERIC PARKER. With over 140 Illustrations by Huan 
Tuomson. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 


Life of William Ewart Gladstone 
By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait, 2 vols, 8vo, 58. net each. 








William Morris. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


By ALFRED NOYES, 
[English Men of Letters. 





William Haig’ Brown of Charterhouse. 


A Short Biographical Memoir. Written by some of his Pupils, 
and Edited by his Son. HAROLD E. HAIG BROWN. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


French Prints of the Eighteenth 


Century. By RALPH NBVILL 
With 50 Full-page Plates, 8vo, 15s. net. 


The Book of the Pearl. 
The History, Art, Science, and Industry of the Queen 
of Gems. By Dr. G, F. KUNZ and Dr, C. H. STEVEN- 
SON. With 100 Full-page Plates and Maps, Royal 8vo, 








£2 2s. net. 
** Reads like a fascinating romanece.......The york, which is furnished with a 
copious index and an ample bibliography, is a monument of research, and, as 
& cyclopedia of the pearl, is unsurpassed.” —Times, 





A FAMOUS INDIAN REGIMENT, 


The Story of the Guides. 


By Colonel G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides. With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Man-Eaters of Tsavo, and 


other East African Adventures. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON, 0.8.0, With over 100 
Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








African Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences. By F. ©. SELOUS. With Mlus- 


trations, 8vo, 10s. net, 


The Little City of Hope. * “ist 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A New Edition. With 
Illustrations in Colour by A. S. HARTRICK. 8vo, 5s. net. 








The Jungle Book. sy rupyarp KIPLING. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Maurice and Epwarp 
DETMOLD. §8vo, 5s. net, 





Faust. Freely Adapted from Goethe's Dramatic Poem by 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS and J. COMYNS CARR. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


De Libris. Prose and Verse. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Illustrations by Hucu THom- 
SON and KATE GREENAWAY. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








SPECIAL BINDINGS FOR PRESENTATION. 
Poems of T. E. Brown. 


Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction and Notes, by 

H. F. B. and H.G.D. Cloth elegant, with gilt back and top, 

2s. 6d. net; limp leather, gilt back and edges, 3s, 6d. net. 
[Golden Treasury Series. 





India: its Life and Thought. 


By JOHN P. JONES, D.D. Mlusivated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


Macmillan’s Tlustrated Catalogue post-free on «aplication 





MACMILLAN and 


CO., Ltd., London. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY 





LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES II. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS, with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 


ec InO « Volum, 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. Witi Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS,SPEECHES 
, 7 pOrULaa EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits, 12 vols. large crown 
8vo, 3s. 64. each, or £2 2s, the Set. 
*,* A Complete List of Lord Macaulay's Works sent on application. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 248, 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 
POOKET EDITION. 5 vo's. feap. 8v0, cwoth, 28, net each Volume; 
leather, 3s, net each \Vvulume. 
THE 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSIRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 68. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ;OCEANA ; or, England and 


ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6. her Colonies. With 9 Lilustrations, 


crown 8v0, 3s. 6... 
THE DIVORCE OF ,CASAR: a Sketch. Crown 
CATHERINEOF ARAGON. Crown | 


Svo, 3s. 6d. 





v0, 38, 6d. ‘THOMAS CARLYLE: a 
THE SPANISH STORY] 2 von crown sro, te; 18381881" 


OF THE ARMADA, and other| 2 Vols. crown 8yo, 7s. 


usays, Historical and Deecripive. |SELECTIONS FROM 
THE Mi OF JAMES 

r ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by 

THE COUNCIL of TRENT | PY, S. ALLEN, M.A. Crown 8v0, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 3s. 6d. 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1612. 10 vols. 
crown 8yvo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 53, net each, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
TIISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760, 363.; Vols. IIT. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 3é3.; Vois. V. and VI. 1784-1793, 3¢3.; Vols. VII. and 
VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 53. net each, IRELAND. 
5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net, 


THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
IN 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION 


IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. New Edition. greatly Enlarged and 
Rewritten, and with a New Introduction (1903). 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


tvo, 1(s. 6). n t. [Just published, 





The Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.p. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8yo, 


PERIOD I.—MEDIZVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
PeRiop II.—PBRSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

PERIOD III —CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d, 
PrERI0D IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRAUY. 1837-1880. 6s, 
PeR1i0op V.—IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880-1901. 4 6d, 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 
net each, 


6 vols. crown 8yo, 5g. 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE, 


8yvo, 15s. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN 


REPUBLIC. With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations, Svo, 63. 6d. net. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, ALD., F.B.S, 
Kecomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JoHN LEWIs Koger, 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SUR- 


VIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 
ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, i63. net, 


THE SCIENCE OF WAR. With a Memoir by 
Field-Marshal Eart RoBERTS, V.C. Edicved by Captain NEILL Malcom, 
D.8.0. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author aud 4 Maps, 8vo, 
lds. net. 





WALTER BAGEHOT. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 2s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 


SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED (1908). 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. With 38 Maps and 8 Diagrams, 8vo, 15s. net. 


REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, D.D., 


Bishop of Calcutta. 


BUDDHISM, PRIMIMI[VE AND PRESENT, 


IN MAGADHA AND IN CEYLON. Second Edition, Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HENRY W. MACROSTY, B.A., 


Assistant Director of the Census of Production Office. 


THE TRUST MOVEMENT IN BRITISH 


INDUSTRY: a Study of Business Organisation. Svo, 9s. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 








BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


ORIGINAL EDITION. Feap. 8vo0, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 12 Full-page Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in Black-and-White by JESSIE 
WILLCOX SMITH. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


POCKET EDITION, with Introduction by ANDREW LANG, 
and Portrait. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“*THE GOLLIWOGG SERIES.’’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF BORBEE 
AND THE WISP 


A Fairy Story. By FLORENCE K. UPTON. 


With 32 Coloured Illustrations by the Author. Crown 4to, 6s. 
“ The illustrations are very quaint and most original.”"—Review of Reviews. 
“This is a charming fairy-book, delightfully and quaintly illustrated. 
will fascinate every little fairy lover.”—British Weekly. 


STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
BY L. T. MEADE. 


gilt edges, 3s. 


THE BERESFORD PRIZE. 


With 7 Illustrations. 


THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES 


With 6 Illustrations. 





It 








Crown §8vo, net each. 


DADD:’S BOY. 


With 8 Illustrations. 


DEB AND THE DUCHESS. 


With 7 Illustrations, 





By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 
MY MUSICAL LIFE. 


Vit» Portrait of Richard Wagner. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. 
With Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








By JEAN INGELOW. 
POETICAL WORKS. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Crown 8yvo, 6s. net. 


*,° POCKET EDITION, Selected and Arranged by ANDREW LANG. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, 3s, net, 





By DEAN FARRAR. 
DARKNESS AND DAWN; 


Or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: 


4 ‘Tale of the _Baye dl st Chrysostom. 


By e. ce. SOMERVILLE & MARTIN. ROSS 
Authors of ‘‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 
Price 6s, 

“CAPITAL FUN.”—Daily Express. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. 


With 35 Illustrations by E. ©. SOMERVILLE, 


* Among the three hundred odd pages of this delightful volume there is not 
a dull one.”"—Court Journal, 

“ Here, in brief, isa book which is a real tonic for depression, an infallible 
— World, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





Bpecific for * the blues.’ 


4 NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF 
EDNA LYALUL’S NOVELS. 
Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 
HOPE THE HERMIT. 
WAYFARING MEN. 








DOREEN. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Maid of France: 


Being the Story of the Life and Death of 
Jeanne d’Arc. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“A real biography of the Maid and an estimate of her career, 
many ways, a great book.”—The Times. 

“Mr. Lang approaches his subject in the spirit which makes great 
biography.......He has shown how the spirit of history makes amends for 
the errors of other days by penning one of the most generous tributes ever 
paid to the Maid’s character and achievements.”—Scotsman, 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE 
CAUCASUS. By J. F. BappELey. With 7 Maps and Plans, 
and 15 other Illustrations, Royal 8yvo, 21s. net. (Jnland 
postage 6d.) 





It is, in 


“ Mr. John F. Baddeley's volume is a work of very high value, for it is 
written by one who knows this great region intimately, and who has lived 
among the tribesmen and noted their customs, their superstitions, and their 
traditional songs and legends.""—Contemporary Review. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH LADY 
HOLLAND (1791-1811). Edited by the Ear. or Incuester, 
With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (Znland postage 6d.) 

“No livelierand more absorbing journal has been published for a long time.” 
and White. 


IN MOROCCO WITH GENERAL D’AMADE 
By REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for the 
dimes, With a Map and Illustrations from Photographs, 
8vo, 9s. net. (Jnland postage 5d.) 

“Full of information ranging over a wide field.......Matters touching the 
present and future state of the country and the life and trade of its 
inhabitants are all carefully thought out, bearing, as they do, unmistakable 
sigus of an accurate judgment.”—The Times. 


THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF NORTH- 
BROOK. A Memoir. sy BernarD MALLET. With 8 
Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. net. (Znland postage 5d.) 

**Mr. Bernard Mallet has done his werk extremely well......He has given us 
a picture of a man and a view of his work which can hardly be praised too 
highly.” —Globe, 


THE BERNSTORFF PAPERS: the Life 
of Count Albrecht von Bernstorff. By Dr. Karu 
RINGHOFFER. Translated by Mrs. C. E. BArnnett-LENNARD 
and M. W. Horer. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. net. (Jnland postage 6d.) 


“Probably it is these social reminiscences, chiefly of the Engli sh Court, 
that will please most readers best. They are full of human interest.’ 
—The Times, 


HENRY STUART, CARDINAL OF YORK, 


AND HIS TIMES. By ALICE SHIELD, With Preface by 
ANDREW LANG, and 14 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
(nland postage 5d.) 


STALKS ABROAD: being some Record 
of the Sport obtained during a Two Years’ Tour 
round the World. By Harotp Frank WALLACE, F.ZS, 
With numerous Illustrations by the Author and from Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Juland postage 5d) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM 
to the Foundation of the “Gazette” (1666). By J. B. 
WILLIAMS. With Facsimiles, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Jnland 
postage 5d.) 

The object of this book is to show who and what the journalists 
during the Civil War were, what their work was, and the value to be 
attached to it. 


GERMANY 
AGES, 1200-1500. 
Bishop of Oxford. 
2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 


JOHN STUART MILL’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. New Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. (Jnland postage 4d.) 
POPULAR EDITION. Without Portrait. 
8vo, 6d. net. (Jnland postage 2d.) 


SISYPHUS: an Operatic Fable. By R.C. 
TREVELYAN, Author of “The Birth of Parsival,” “Cecilia 
Gonzaga,” &c. Feap. 4to, 5s, net. (Inland postage 3d.) 

« A play of vigour and inspiration.""—Morning Post. 


AN INDIAN STUDY OF LOVE AND 
DEATH. By the Sister Nivepita of Kamakrishna-Vive- 
kananda, Author of “ Cradle Tales of Hinduism.” Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. (Jnland postage 2d.) 

“ Full of scattered jewels of thought."—Morning Post. 


— Black 


IN THE LATER MIDDLE 


By WILLIAM Strubss, D.D., formerly 
Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. With 
(Zaland postage 4d.) 


Paper cover, crown 











LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, 


London, E.C. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A SELECTION FROM 





DARTON’S FINE ART 


SERIES. 


Each volume printed om superfine paper, 
profusely Illustrated in the best style by 
Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt 
top, 8} by 5%, price 6s.; calf, 10s. Gd. net. 





RUNAWAYS & GASTAWAYS “..;; 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. With Coloured yo.ume 
Frontispiece and ‘Title-page and numerous Black- FOR 

and-White Illustrations by F. D. BEDFORD. onitpRen. 


(CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 


Old Tales of Greece. 


By E. F. BUCKLEY. With an Introduction by ARTHUR 
SIDGWICK. Illustrated by FRANK PAPE. 





SOME OF THE OTHER POPULAR VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE: 





Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 





Illustrated by F. M. RUDLAND. 





ANOTHER BOOK OF VERSES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
“ A delightful compilation.” —Athenzum, 





Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 


OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


A volume of over 400 pages of special interest, as showing the Literature 
popular among Children during the last hundred years. Boys and girls of the 
present day will find no less pleasure in reading these stories, for the attraction 
of a good tale, well told, lasts through many generations. 








Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 


THE “ORIGINAL POEMS” & OTHERS. 


By JANE and ANN TAYLOR and ADELAIDE O’KEEFFE. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 

“ The quality of the poetry of the Misses Taylor has been praise? by such 
great judges that any praise from ourselves would be superfluous. No other 
writers of children’s poetry have written of childish invident with all the 
child's simplicity.”—-Spectator, 








Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


Retold from CHAUCER and other Writers. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON, With Introduction by Dr. 
F. J. FURNIVALL. 

*« The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduction 
to Chaucer which cannot be bettered.......Told with the greatest skill...... any 
boy or girl may read and enjoy them, and yet their character is preserved. 
No fitter present could be found.”— World. 








Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 


A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 
A very beautiful book......deeply interesting to any intelligent child, and 


the beauty of the old romances will appeal strougly to any imaginativ mind.” 
— World, 








Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 





FAIRY TALES FROM GRIMM. 
With Introduction by 8. BARING-GOOLD. 


“A fairy book beyond reproach.” —Graphic. 








Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R&.I. 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 
Introduction by EDWARD CLODD. 


*“‘ The illustrations leave nothing to be desired.”"—Standard. 
** This is really a seasouable book for all Christmases.”— Punch. 














Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ Admirals All,” &c. 
** A really fine book, and effectively illustrated.”"—QOullook, 

















Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 








NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 
With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


“The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have 
seen.” — Westminster Gazette, 











THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Edited, with Introduction, by M. E. PALGRAVE. 


“A better gift-book is not easy to find than this pleasing elition of 
deservedly popular story.”—Daily News, 











Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
Introduction by Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN. 
“*Shoull take a high place. 


be »n done into prose so skilfally, and have been so artistically illustrate. that 
it forms a volume to be highly prized. Ah excellent gift-bo>k."’—Standard. 





In this work the most famous ballads have 





Illustrated by A. G. WALKER. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEEN. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 
With Introduction by JOHN W. ITALES. 


“*Miss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult task with 
taste and discretion.”—Puall Mall Gazette. 

“* Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have 
seen.” — Leeds Mercury. 








Illustrated by A. G. WALKER. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 
Stories from “Morte Darthur.” 


By MARY MACLEOD. 
With Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. 
** An admirable piece of work.” —Athéenzum. 


“The Arthurian legends have never been told in simpler fashion than in this 
altogether charming volume.” Queen. 








Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 





THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
With Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. 
“*Miss Macleod has followed the plot more closely thin M ary and Charles 
Lamb, and a charming book of stories is the result.’’—TI'ruth, 
‘ “Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations add auother chirm to a very attractive 
09k." —Spectator, 





Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


“One of the best of the new editions that the present Christuras has called 
forth. Strangers to the fascinating pen of Miria Elyeworth could not have 
a better volume jn which to learn what they have been missing.””"—Limes. 

“ Nothiug could be more adwirably carried out.’ — Bookman. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 








SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, 
AND UNDINE. 
By DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
With Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


“Certain to engage the sympathies of an eutirely new set of readers.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 








Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE and W. H. C. GROOME. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 
** We confess to having fallen under the spell of these delightful chronicles. 


‘The illustrations are just what was wanted to make this one of the most 
attractive books about children.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 








London : 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 8 Paternoster Buildings, B.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & COS LIST. 





OF 


THE GIANT ;,. TREASURE CAVES 


By Mrs: MULLIKEN. [Illustrated by W. RAINEY. In 
handsome binding and with Coloured Illustrations, 5s, 


A HARD BIT OF ROAD. 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS. Illustrated by A. TALBOT 
SMITH. In handsome bindings and with Coloured I)lustra- 
tions, 58. 


THE MYSTERY OF COXFOLLY. 


By PHBE ALLEN. With Illustrations in Colour, cloth 
boards, 3s. 


Story Lives of Great Musicians 


By F. J. ROWBOTHAM. Illustrated by H,. J. RHODES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 


By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, Author of ‘“ Ethne,” “Little Count 
Paul,” “Mixed Pickles,” &c., &c. With many Full-page 
Illustrations by A. G. WALKER (Sculptor). Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


* Altogether successful...... a thoroughly entertaining rolume.”—STaNDARD. 
“Of absorbing interest, and in addition it throws much light on the manners 
and customs of the days of King Alfred.”"—Tzgacuens’ AID. 


THE KING'S COCKADE. 


By HUBERT RENDEL, Author of “ Under which King?” 
Illustrated by CHARLES SHELDON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Rendel has written a story which may be heartily commended to youthful 
readers. The boy who masters it—and once he turns to it he will not soon lay wt 
down—will be made thoroughly familiar with notable historical personages of the 
time, as well as of the costumes, customs, and manners of the period.’’—ScoTsmay. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the Western 


Soudan. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. M. FERRYMAN. With 
numerous Illustrations by JOHN JELLICOE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The author has an easy, breezy, natwral style, which interests us at once.” 
“A most interesting book.”—DaiLy News. —TIMEs. 


BRITONS AT BAY. 


By S. C. MOORE. [Illustrated by JOHN JELLICOE. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


“ No healthy-minded boy will be able to resist its fascination.”—Recorp. 
“ Exceedingly interesting, and much general information is interwoven with the 
story.” —ScHOOLMASTFR, 


LOST SIR BRIAN. 


By FRED WHISHAW. Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


EDITH VERNON’S LIFE-WORK. 











A NEW 
Saeeeees With Illustrations in Colour by R. WHEEL- 
(the 17th). WRIGHT. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A BAD THREE WEEKS. 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS, Author of “ A Family of Girls,” 
&c. Illustrated by A. Tatzsor Sairu. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ A capital story.”—RecorD. 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 
By M. H. CORNWALL-LEGH. Illustrated by Eva Roos. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Every character lives....... A fresh humour takes the place of the usual senti- 
mentality, much to the delight of those who read the story.”—Trutu, 


THE BLUE VEIL. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunder- 
stood,” &c. Illustrated by C. A. Suzprzrson. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OTHER- 
LAND. 332 


WHY-WHY & TOM-CAT 


3y “BROWN LINNET.” With numerous [illustrations by 
GORDUN BROWNE, Demy Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “ Mrs. 
Green.” With numerous Illustrations by 
DOROTHY FURNISS. Demy 8vo, printed 
on superfine paper, Fancy Art Linen Boards, 


“These journeyings of ‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are described with an 
originality and imagination which make the book charming—even to grown-ups,” 
—Wor.p. 


“A real children's book for children of the best kind.”—Mornrx@ Leaver. 

Uniform in style and price with the following three books by 
PHCEBE ALLEN: “PLAYING AT BOTANY,” Third 
Edition. “QGAROEN PESTS,” “JACK AND JILL’S 
JOURNEY,” Second Edition. 





An Entirely Novel and Original Series. 
THE 


Treasure House Series 


Each of these volumes will prove a delightful 
companion for any boy or girl visiting these 
treasure houses of the nation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By ALICE CORKRAN, With Illustrations from Photographs. 


THE WALLAGE & TATE GALLERIES 


By ESTELLE ROSS. With Ilustrations from Photographs. 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 


By LILIAN GASK. [Illustrated by DOROTHY HARDY. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. E. NESBIT. Illustrated by CHAS. E. BROCK. 
Large crown S8vo, cloth. 6s. Uniform with “OSWALD 
BASTABLE AND OTHERS.” 
“Mrs, Nesbit has never written a better story than ‘ The Railway ye a “ 
—Punch. 








FOR 


ive NOBODY’S DOG. 
OF By EDITH CARRINGTON. With numerous 
ANIMALS. Illustrations, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 





The Most Popular Annuals. 
CHATTERBOX 





416 NEARLY 12 
LARGE 300 COLOURED 
PAGES. ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES. 


42nd YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH calis “Chatterbox” “world 
famous.....j/ts pictures are as admirable as its /etter- 
press.....ijt is good ali through, and its exceptional 
contents have given it an entrance to ali parts of the 


ee CHATTERBOX 


Is the best and most popular book for Children. No publication has 


ever been more widely read than CHATTERBOX, 


Either of these volumes is A CHILD'S LIBRARY IN ITSELF, 
and contains more reading matter than three ordinary 
5s. or 36. Gd, boys’ or giris’ books. 


SUNDA 


READING FOR 
THE YOUNG, 


416 OVER 7 
LARGE 250 COLOURED 
PAGES, ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES, 


Paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, 5s. 
NOTHING BETTER. 


“ We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the school and nursery.”—TimeEs, 
FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. 


THE PRIZE is a delightful Gift-book for Children, and contains 
13 Chromo-Lithographs, besides 70 High-class Pictures. Issued in 
Volume Form to suit all tastes. 1s. 2d. illustrated wrapper ; 
Is. Gd. pictorial binding; 2s. cloth boards; 2s, 6d. cloth boards, 
richly gilt. 

** As a present for young children it would be difficult to find a better book,” 

—WESTNINSTER Gatetre, 
LEADING STRINGS ""xwwuaw © 
ANNUAL. 

Large type, short words. Abundance of Pictures. Pictorial 

boards, ls. 6d. ; cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d 





London; WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 
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Selected Books for Presentation 





—~~— 





“Ought to be one of the favourite gift-books for Christmas.” 
—Duaily Telegraph. 


RUWENZORI 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDIT:ON OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
THE ABRUZZI TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, F.R.G.S. 


Price 3is. 6d. net. 


“A more lavishly magnificent mountain book has never been seen.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


199 beautiful Illustrations and 3 Maps, 


ESSAYS BIOGRAPHICAL AND CHEMICAL. By Prof. 
Sir WM. RAMSAY, K.C.B, LL.D., F.RS., D.Sc, &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


Studies by a leading man of science. 


STUDIES AND MEMORIES. By Sir Cuarves VILLIERS 
STANFORD. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
On musical and other subjects. 
CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE. By J. 


FITZMAURICE KELLY. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Studies by the greatest living authority. 


SALVAGE. By Owen Seaman, Author of “Borrowed Plumes” and 
“A Harvest of Chaff.” Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A new volume of light verse by the Editor of Punch. 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS: a Confession of Faith 
and Rule of Life. By H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Sets forth a corrected, revised, and final version of his personal religion and his 
social creed. 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
An introduction to the serious study of political activities, whether local, national, 
or international, of the present day. 


By GRAHAM WALLAS. 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: First Fifty Years. By Arimer 
MAUDE. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Maude brings this portent before us until we see and hear him; and he has 
done it without flattery and exaggeration.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DOROTHEA BEALE OF CHELTENHAM. By Etizaseru 
RAIKES. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“As we close the book we thank God for what Dorothea Beale was more than for 
what she did.”—Guardian. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGRAVING AND ETCHING. 
For Collectors and Students. With full Bibliography, Classified Lists, and Index 
of Engravers. By A. M. HIND, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. With many Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. net. 


“A substantial book, packed with information and learning.” —Times. 





LEADING NOVELS OF THE WiINTZR SEASON, 
LEWIS RAND. By Mary Jounsrox, Author of “By Order of the 


Company.” 
DESIRE. 


THE TRAIL OF. THE LONESOME PINE. By Joun Fox, 
jun., Author of “ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 


By Una Sivperrad, Author of “ The Good Comrade.” 


MAYA. By P. Laurence Ourpuant, Author of “ The Little Red Fish.” 
SOME LADIES IN HASTE. By R. W. Cuampers, Author of 


“The Fighting Chance.” 


PATRICIA BARING. By Wixirrep James, Author of “ Bachelor 


Betty.” 
F Six Shillings Each. 











POCKET EDITIONS, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net, 
THE WORKS 
OF GEORGE MEREDITH 
THE ORDEAL OF L } DIANA OF THE 


RICHARD FEVERE CROSSWaAYs 
BEAUCHAMP’S THE ADVENTURES oF 
CAREER HARRY RICHMOND 
SANDRA BELLONI RHODA FLEMING 
VITTORIA THE SHAVING OF 
THE EGOIST SHAGPAT 
EVAN HARRINGTON THE TRAGIC 
ONE OF OUR COMEDIANS 


CONQUERORS SHORT STORIES 
LORD ORMONT AND | POEMS, VOL. I. 
HIS AMINTA | POEMS, VOL. II. 


THE AMAZING AN ES 
MARRIAGE | _ COMEDY 


a 


NOVELS BY MARY 
JOHNSTON. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


THE OLD DOMINION. SIR MORTIMER, 
AUDREY. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS of HENRY 
RYECROFT. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 


THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT. 
~ bey A. SPENDER. New Edition ia pocket 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND 
RELIGION. 


Selected from the Writings of MAX MULLER. 


Cloth 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HORACE POCKET BOOK. 


Arranged by 8S. E. WINBOLT. With an Intro. 
duction by T. E. PAGE. Pocket size. 


THE VIRGIL POCKET BOOK. 


Arranged by S. E. WINBOLT. 


THE MEREDITH POCKET BOOK. 


Selections from the Prose Works of Georg 
Meredith. sllig ir 


FOR BOYS AND 
G/IRLS. 
FAIRY BOOKS. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 


With over 100 Illustrations by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. The Frontispiece, Title-page, 
and Cover Design being in Colours, 3s. €d. net 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. 
Compiled by Miss OZAKI. With 4 Illustra. 


tions in Colour and over 100 in the ‘Text by 
Native Artists. 3s. 6d. net. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


About 100 Illustrations by HELEN 
STRATTON. With Frontispiece, Cover, and 
Title-page in Colours, 3s. Gu. net. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


lliustrated by RB. ANNING BELL. 3s. 6:. net. 
“A handsome edition of a household classic.” 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Witk abant 130 Illustrations by W. HEATH 
ROBINSON and others. Coloured Frontis- 
piece, ‘Title, and Cover, 33. 6d. net. 


BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR OF 
TALLAC. 


Square crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. 


Being the Adventures of Two Boys who lived 
as Indians, and what they learned. Tost §vo, 
cloth, 6s. uet. 


ANIMAL HEROES. 
8vo, 6s. net. 
Each book full of charming Illustrations by 
uthor. 








the 


COMPLETE LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St. Leicester Sq. LONDON W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
With a Biographical List of Painters. By H. M. CUNDALL,1S.0., F.S.A. With 
58 Coloured Illustrations, 4to, 21s. net. 


«A very beautiful book, whose 58 coloured reproductians furnish in themselves an eloquent commen- 
tary on the progress of the art, and are exceptionally well executed......reproduced with enough fidelity 
to serve the student as an initiation into their individual methods. But though it is the wealth and 
peauty of the illustrations that strike one in the first instance, Mr. Cundall’s essay is, within its limits, 
very accurate and useful,”—Yorlshire Post. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC 
(The Austrian Side). 
An Architectural and Archmological Pilgrimage. By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, 
R.B.A. With numerous Illustrations, medium S8vo, 21s. net. 
(The Italian Side. Published 1906. 21s. net.) 


“Mr. Jackson’s volume is a very handsome one, extensively illustrated with excellent photographs 
and still better line-drawings from the hand of the author himeelf...... rare as they are delightful. It is 
pot often that the arts of writer and illustrator are combined as in this case, and the combination 
deserves to be recognised aud encouraged. A storehouse of information presented in the pleasantest 
possible way.”— Guardian. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 


Ijlustrated by Typical Masterpieces, with an Explanation of their Motives and Ideals 

by E. B. HAVELL, formerly Principal of the Government School of Art and Keeper of 

the Government Art Gallery, Calcutta. With Coloured and Monochrome Illustrations, 
royal 8vo, £3 3s. net. 

“Very beautiful volume. We gladly recognise the strength and vitality of his book, and take pleasure 
in recommending . to the reader. Mr. vell has every qualification for writing a work like the 

sent.”—Morning Post. 

In every chapter there is we-lth of detailed study.......How fascinating is the field explored is :nade 
evident not only by Mr. Havell’s wide and well-digested learning......but also by the beautiful illustrations 
which grace his book, documents which, one must say, speak volumes as to the intellectual purity, the 
subtlety, and the imaginative opulence of these strange and wonderful memorials,” —Scotsman. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


CROWE & CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF PAINTING 
A History of Painting in Italy (Umbria, Florence, and Siena), from the 2nd to the 
16th Century. By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. With Editorial Notes 
by LANGTON DOUGLAS, Author of “Fra Angelico,” “A History of Siena,” &c. 
Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 21s. net each volume. 





Just out. 
Vol. III.—THE SIENESE, UMBRIAN. AND 
NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 
Already published. 
Vol. I.—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 
Vol. 1.—GIOTTO AND THE GIGTTESQUES. 


The third volume of the new authorised edition 
of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History of Italian 
Painting has just been published by Mr Murray. 
This volume treats of the early Masters of the 
Sienese, Umbrian, and North Italian Schools. 
The learned authors have left behind them a 
carefully revised manuscript of this volume, 
containing most important additions and emenda- 
tions. 


Ready at intervals during 1909, 


Vol. IV.—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE 
QUATTROCENTO. 


Vol. V.—LATER SIENESE AND UMBRIANS. 


Vol. VI.—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE 
CINQUECENTO. 


This revised text of the original authors is repro- 
duced verbatim. But footnotes have been added 
by Mr. Langton Douglas, who for several years 
has made a special study of the early Sienese and 
early Umbrian Schools. In these notes Mr. Langton 
Douglas has included not only the results of his 
own researches, but the critical opinions and the 
discoveries of the most competent critics of all the 





leading schools of art-criticism. 


A CENTURY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor A. MICHAELIS, of Strasburg. Translated into English by Miss 
BETTINA KAHNWEILER. With a Prefaee by Professor PERCY GARDNER, of 
Oxford. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


“To Professor Michaelis has been given the felicitous literary quality and charm that can handle pro- 
found matters of archmological science in an easy way. At his touch tho potential dryness of the subject 
crumbles away, and we feel the keen air of ¢xcitement and the sense of romance that have borne up 
through their infinite toils the long succession of discoverers...... No notice of this book could fairly pass 
silently by the easy adequacy of the translation or the value of the plans and photograpls.”— Outlook, 


THE EAST END OF EUROPE. 
By ALLEN UPWARD. With Preface by the late Sir EDWARD LAW. With 
Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

In the guise of an informal narrative of travel, interspersed with personal anecdotes, the author has 
made a serious endeavour to get at the truth in regard to the problems of the Near East. The book is 
distinguished by the absence of sweeping statements and the care taken to present first-hand evidence 
of a trustworthy character in the points dealt with, the witnesses culled ranging from the Sultan of 
Turkey (who volunteered a remarkable expression of his views and policy) down to the peasants of 
remote Christian villages. 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY. 
By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER. 6s. 


“ The most delightful book of its kind we have ever read, A story of the ‘ Cranford’ type, as grace- 
fully written, as full of tender humour, as Mrs. Gaskell’s masterpiece, and even more endearing...... 
It is impossible within a few lines to give any impression of such a book as this, nor is it really necessary, 
foe everyone who is capable of appreciating true literature will read it with sympathetic tears and 








laughter, and return to it lovingly as one meets and greets tried and faithful friends.""—The Lady. 


WORKS BY ROWLAND 
THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


12th Impression. Demy 8vo, 5s net. Also 
India Paper Edition, with Psalms, bound in 
leather, 12mo, 5s. net. 


“One of the most invigorating, inspiriting, and 
eomforting books which have appeared for many 
years.”—Daily Telegraph. 


&. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 


THE PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE 
2nd Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Morning Post says :—“ It is not only a relief 
but a delight to come acrossa book containing a 
mass of real work...... one rises from reading it not 
only with a totally novel impression, but also with 
the certitude that one has learat a great number of 
quite unexpected and most importaut facts.” 





MR. A. C. BENSON’S TWO 
THE THREAD OF GOLD. 
8th Impression. 5s. net. 


“The author of ‘The House of Quiet’ has now 
given us a delightful successor......it is presented in 
a style that is full of much literary charm.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 





MOST SUCCESSFUL WORKS, 
THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 
12th Impression, 5s. not. 


‘These sketehes are done with a delicate sym- 

athy, with observation, and with an amused quiet 
Semeur which has great charm....... They are 
attractive, sweet, and human, This is a book out 
of the common.” —Athenzum, 





ATTRACTIVE 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


——_—_—_. 


WISDOM OF THE 
EAST SERIES. 


Special attention may be drawn to this 
remarkable little Series. In this age of 
Series the “ Wisdom of the East” is excep- 
tional, for it is no mere reprint of former 
books, but is a Series of original and valuable 
research. Many of the volumes are here 
translated for the first time into English. 


THE BOOK OF FILIAL DUTY. Trans- 


lated from the Chinese of Hsiao Curna. With 
the 24 Examples. By IWAN CHEN, First 
Secretary to the Chiuese Legation. Is, net. 


THE HEART OF INDIA. 
BARNETT, LL.D. 2s. net. 


THE DIWAN OF ABU’L ALA. By 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 1s. net. 


JAMI: THE PERSIAN MYSTICS. By 
F. HADLAND DAVIS, Author of “ Jalélu’d- 
dm Rumi.” 2s, net. 


THE PERSIAN MYSTICS (JALALU’D- 
DIN RUMI.) By F. HADLAND DAVIS. 


2s, net. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE; or, The Uni- 
versal Order of Confucius. A Translation 
of one of the four Coufucian Books, hitherto 
known as the Doctrine of the Mean. By KU 
HUNG MING, M.A. (Edin.) 1s. net, 


BRAHMA-KNOWLEDGE : an Outline 
of the Philosophy of the Vedanta. As set 
forth by the Upanishads and by Saukara. By 
L. D. BARNETT, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. net. 


THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. A new 
‘Trauslation of the greater part of the Confucian 
Aualects. By LIONEL GILES, M.A, (Oxon.) 
2s. net. 

ARABIAN WISDOM. Selections and 


Translations from the Arabic by JOHN 
WORTABET, M.D. Is. net. 


THE TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER 
and the Philosophy of the Parsi Religion. 
From the Zend Avesta. Translated by Dr. 3. A. 
KAPADIA, 2s, net. 


MUSINGS OF A CHINESE MYSTIC. 


Selections from the Philosophy of CHUANG 
TZA. With an Introduction by LIONEL 
GILES, M.A. (Oxon.) 2s. net. 


THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA. By 
HERBERT BAYNES, M.B.A.S, 2s. net. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE SOUL. 
From the Arabic of IBN TUFAIL. Translated 
by PAUL BRONNLE, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. net, 


THE DUTIES OF THE HEART. By 
RABBI BACHYE. Translated from the 
Hebrew by EDWIN COLLINS, Hollier 
Hebrew Scholar, U.C.L. Is. net. 


THE SAYINGS OF LAO TZU. From 
the Chinese. Translated by LIONEL GILES, 
of the British Museum. ls. net, 


THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN. 
With Introduction by Sir ARTHUR N. WOL- 
LASTON, K.C.LE. 1s. net, 


WOMEN AND WISDOM OF JAPAN. 


With Introduction by 8S. TAKAISHI. 1s, net. 


THE CLASSICS OF CONFUCIUS. 
I. The Book of History (Shu-King). 
8s. net. 
Il. The Book of Odes (Shi-King). 1s. not. 
By L. CRANMER-BYNG. 


THE ROSE GARDEN OF SA’DI. 
Rendered from the Persian by L. CRANMEK.- 
BYNG. Is. net. 


THE INSTRUCTIONS OF PTAH-HOTEP 
and the Instructions of Ke Gemni: the 
Oldest Books in the World. From the 
Egyptian. Translated by BATTISCOMBE G, 
GUNN. Is. net. 


THE WISDOM OF ISRAEL. Being 


Extracts from the Babylonian Talmud and 
Midrash Rabboth. Translated by EDWIN 
COLLLUNS. Is. net. 


SA’DI'S SCROLL OF WISDOM. With 
an Introduction by Sir ARTHUR N. WOL- 
LASTON, K.C.LE, 1s. net. 


By L. D. 





JOHN 


MURRAY, 





Albemarle Street, W. 
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REAL BOOKS WHICH ARE BEAUTIFUL BOOKs 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. LEGENDARY BALLADS FROM 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Newly set in special) PERCY’S “ RELIQUES.” 

















large type, with 12 full-page reproductions after water- 
colours, and 12 facsimile drawings, also designed title, end- 
papers, maps, and cover design by NOEL ROOKE. Extra 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. Also 
250 numbered large-paper copies on pure rag paper, the 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and a glossary, by F 
SIDGWICK, [Illustrated with 10 full-page reproductiong 
after the water-colours by BYAM SHAW, B.I. Large feap 
4to, gilt top, 6s. net. Also large-paper numbered copies ‘a 
pure rag paper, the plates mounted, bound in parchme:t 
12s. 6d. net. . 





plates mounted, and bound in whole parchment, 21s. net. 






BALLADS AND LYRICS OF LOVE FROM 
PERCY’S “RELIQUES.” 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and a glossary, by F. SIDG- 
WICK. Illustrated with 10 full-page reproductions after 
water-colours by BYAM SHAW, R.I. Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 

gilt top, 6s. net. Large-paper numbered copies on pure rag 
paper, the plates mounted, bound in parchment, 12s. 6d. net, 

The Burlington Magazine says of this volume:—‘*Thé reproductions are 
among the most fresh, vigorous, and successful illustrations that the modern 
colour-process has achieved....... Mr. Shaw has never shown to better advay- 
tage, and the book, as we have said, is full of good things to read.” 






PIPPA PASSES; and MEN AND WOMEN. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. With 10 full-page illustrations 
after water-colours by ELEANOR F. BRICKDALE. Large 
féap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. Also 250 numbered large- 
paper copies on pure rag paper, the plates mounted, bound 
in whole parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 












** A charming and seasonable volume.”—Ox/ord Magazine. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


As Translated out of the Latin by RICHARD WHYTFORD (A.D. MDLVI.) 
Re-edited into Modern English, with an Historical Introduction, by WILFRID RAYNAL, O.S.B. 
With reproductions in 4-colours after water-colours, and decorations, &c. in line, by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


The binding after a fine example in the German style, dated 1457, now in the British Museum. Large crown §8vo, with § plates 
in 4-colours, buckram, 7s, 6d, net. Special Edition, small 4to, rag paper, deckle edges, with 4 additional plates in 4-colours, the 
plates mounted, and bound whole parchment, 15s. net ; whole pigskin with clasps, copying the XVIth century binding, 25s. net, 


ASSISI OF ST. FRANCIS. THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
Being a Topographical History of the City of St. Francis. | §$T, FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 












































With which is incorporated the Story of St. Francis and his 
Order. By Mrs. ROBERT GOFF. With an Essay on the 
Influence of the Franciscan Legend on Italian Art by J. 
KERR-LAWSON. Fully illustrated in colour and otherwise 
after water-colour and pencil drawings by Col. R. GOFF, 
and with reproductions (eight in colours) after the chief 
Paintings inspired by the Franciscan Legend ; also plans of 
Assisi and of its Environs. Large feap. 4to, cloth, with map 
and index, 20s. net. Limited edition of large-paper numbered 
copies, 42s. net. 


A New Edition, wholly revised and in part augmented, of the 
translation by Professor T. W. ARNOLD. The binding 
design is after the fine original by Aldus Manutius of 
Venice, circa 1500; the title design has been adapted from 
the Italian Harley MS. of St. Bonaventura’s Life of St. Francis, 
dated 1504. Large crown 8vo, with 8 four-colour illustra- 
tions and 24 in half-tone; cloth, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. net. With 
4 additional four-colour illustrations and a special coloured 
frontispiece, small 4to, whole parchment, gilt top, 15s. net; 



































whole vellum, 20s. net; whole pigskin, with clasps, 25s. net; 


“A book full of the best spirit of travel, touched by devotion to a ; 
whole red morocco, 30s. net. 


definite object, and enriched by much wide reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








THE GREATER ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 
Being some Account—Historical and, in reference to their 
remains, Topographical—of the Greater Monastic Houses of 
England. By the Right Rev. Abbot GASQUET. With 60 
illustrations in water-colours after WARWICK GOBLE, 
the subjects selected by the Author. Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 
gilt top, 20s. net. 

**It is a book which will appeal to a wide circle, and its beautiful illustra- | 


DEVON : its Moorlands, Streams, and Coasts. 
By Lady ROSALIND NORTHCOTE. Fully illustrated in 
colours by FREDERICK J. WIDGERY. Large feap. 4to, 
cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 

Written by a Devon pen—which has had access to numerous unpublished 
family papers—and illustrated by an Artist known to all Devouians, this 


volume is assured a place beyond the reach of more ephemeral publications 
with a like subject. 





tions make it oné of the best gift-books of the season.”—Morning Post. 


The Romaunt of the Rose. 


In 1890 William Morris’s new Kelmscott Press reminded English printers that Typography was an art before it became a trade. 
But “noble printing,” thus returned to the markets of to-day, came only as a luxury for the few. The aim of THE FLORENCE 
PRESS is, however, to publish “nobly printed books at a commercial price within the reach of all.” The Florence Press is 
designed by Mr. Herbert P. Horne. 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE of Geoffrey Chaucer, now ready, is the first of the Florence Press books. 
ILLUSTRATED AFTER THE WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS BY KEITH HENDERSON AND NORMAN WILKINSON, OF 
FOUR OAKS.—The first book illustrations reproduced by the new Medici Process. The book measures 10 by 73 in. 


The special copies printed upon vellum are all subscribed. 





Of the 500 numbered copies printed upon hand-made Aldwych paper (475 are for sale), only a few remain. 


Bound in: Michalet paper boards, linen back £2 12 6 net. 
Limp natural vellum, silk ties ... £3 3 0 net. 
The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE in this month's issue says :— 

“ As to type, we think there can be no hesitation. Mr. Herbert Horne’s work as a type-desiguer has already given him a place 
beside William Morris....... Mr. Horne’s earlier types were individually beautiful; in his new fount their beauty is collective, as that 
of fine type should be....... Admirably printed on hand-made paper, so that, in the matter of typography, the initial product of the 
Florence Press could not well be bettered. 

“The illustrations are remarkable....... To illustrate the ‘Romaunt of the Rose’ with facsimiles of water-colour drawings was a 
daring experiment. Had either the drawings or the reproductions been poor, the result would have been disaster....... The drawings 
are of exceptional skill and fancy...... the rich and brilliant colouring is ou the whole admirably preserved....... When all deductions 
are made, the pictures remain the most remarkable series of illustrations which has come under our notice, and should constitute an 
unrivalled attraction for the buyers of fine books.” 


All interested in the revival of English printing and the bringing of ‘‘noble books” within the reach of all are invited to write 
for the prospectus of THE FLORENCE PRESS and its first publication. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C, 
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THE MEDICI PRINTS 


Are not to be confused with any other COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. Of the Medici Prints alone has THE 
BURLINGTON MAGAZINE said :—“Nothing of the kind so good or so 
cheap has ever before been offered to the public.” 








NEW PRINTS NOW READY. 


Number 1X.—BOTTICELLI, The Vision of S. Agostino. 10s. Gd. net. 
, &—*TITIAN. The Madonna of the Cherries. 25s. net. 
XII. —RAPHAEL. The Madonna in Green. 17s. 6d. net. 
Special Plate, '08.—*GIORGIONE. The Three Wise Men, 30s. net. 
English L—Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. The Holy Family. 15s. net. 
, ID. G ROSSETTI, Lady Lilith. 21s. net. 
Flemish I.—RUBENS. Fruitfulness., 12s. 6d. net. 
READY SHORTLY. 
Number XI.—TINTORETTO. Bacchus and Ariadne. 15s. net, 
, XIT.—GIAN BELLINI. Madonna of the Paims. 15s. net. 
Flemish II].—*FRANZ HALS. A Family Group (National Gallery). 2is. net. 


JOHN MILTON TERCENTENARY 


In connection with the Milton Tercentenary, the Medici Society is inaugusating its New Series of Reproductions, THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT SERIES, by Reproducing, with the consent of the owner, Mr. J. Passmore Edwards :— 


NPS. L—CORNELIS JANSSEN. Portrait of John Milton. 12s. Gd. nets 
Painted in 1618, when Milton was 10 years of age. 
Postage of all Prints, 6d, each, except those marked *, 9d, 

For full particulars of Previous issues, Frames, Annual Subscription to The Medici Series, &c., see the Illustrated Prospectus, post- 
free on application to the Secretary, The Medici Society, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. ; or the Prints may be seen at most 
Booksellers’ and Printsellers’, at the Publishing Office, or at the Annual Exhibition (hours 10-6 daily until Christmas) at the Baillie 
Galleries, 13 Bruton Street, Bond Street, W. Admission free on presentation of visiting-card. 


THE EARLY PAINTERS SERIES 


*.* Of these works the English Editions are limited to 100 copies each, of which 50 copies are reserved to 





America. A FEW sels remain for sale in England. The Authors, severally, select the pictures reproduced. 


Early Painters of the Netherlands from the Van Eyck to Pieter 


Brueghel, the Elder. By POL DE MONT. Translated by E. G. HAWKE. 50 Facsimile Coloured (Collotype) Plates, 
mounted. Issued in X. parts of 5 Plateseach. The Volume of Text with Part X. Parts 1-1X. now ready, Part X. and Text 
shortly. Price £52 10s. net. 


Early German Painters from Meister Wilhelm of Cologne to 
Adam Elsheimer. By MAX FRIEDLANDER. 50 Facsimile Coloured (Collutype) Plates, mounted. Issued in X, Parte 
of 5 Plates each. Text with Part X. Parts I. and II, are ready. Part I1I. shortly. Remainder at intervals of about 5 months, 
Price per Part, £5 5s. net (£52 10s, in all). 


Italian Painters of the Quattrocento and Cinquecento. By 


WILHELM BODE. 75 Facsimile Coloured (Cvliotype) Plates, mounted. Issued in XV. Parts of 5 Plates each. Text with 
Part XV. Parts I. and II. are ready. Part III. shortly. Remainder at intervals of about 5 months, Price per Part, £5 5s. 
net (£78 15s. in all). 


*.* Astrong Portfolio to take each set will be presented with the concluding parts severally, but a whole 
leather Portfolio, suitably lettered, may be ordered at 50s. net. 





Piease write for detailed lilustrated Prospectus, post-free. 





MINIATURE OLD MASTERS | PHOTO RELIEFS 


IN COLOUR. 


25 Subjects Now Ready, price from 6d. each; mounted, from 


9d. each ; framed and mounted, from 2s. 6d. each. | These Examples of Photographic (Coloured) Reproductions 
This new Series must not be confounded with any other 


similar set of Reproductions. The M.O.M. are executed in the | of the finest Works of Donatello and the Della Robbias offer 
finest style of Modern Colour-Printing now available. Few, if | the Complete Illusion of a Modelling in Relief. 18 PHOTO 
any, of the 25 Subjects occur in any other Series. 25 new | RELIEFS are Now Ready, price 25s. each net 
Subjects shortly. ; 2 ; 


IN COLOUR. 


iMtustrated List free. | Miustrated List free. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, iii ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESs§ 


SOOTESEEHSEOSE SOOO SEES OOOOOSOOOOSOCe 


SELECTED POEMS OF 
PIERRE DE RONSARD. 

adh by ST. JOHN LUCAS. Feap. 8vo, 5s, net. Also in leather 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE, 
Xilith Century to XiIXth Century. 


Chosen and Edited by ST. JOHN LUCAS. 6s. net; on Oxford India 


paper, 78. 6d. net * 
Athenaeum.—“ The best selection that has been printed in England. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE, A.D. 1250-1900. 


Chosen and Edited by A. T. QUILLER. COUCH. 
Editions. crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. ; feap. 8vo, on Oxford 
cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. Also in leather bindings 
Sphere.—* It is not probable that this anthology will be surpassed or super- 
seded in our time.” 


FOLK-MEMORY, OR THE CONTINUITY 
OF BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGY. 


By WALTER, JOHNSON, F.G.S. With Illustrations by SIDNEZ 


HARROWING and others. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 


CONGRESS FOR THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 21s. net. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Extra foap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net per vol. 
Boolkman.—‘‘ A series of translations displaying a scholarship and a care 
which have hitherto been almost exclusively reserved to the recension of the 
texts.” 


NEW VOLUMES. 


1,096 pease In 2 
ndia paper, 


VIRGIL. 


Translated by JOHN JACKSON. On Oxford India paper, 4s. 6d. net. 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 
Translated, with Introduction and Analysis, by BENJAMIN JOWETT. 
2 vols, Also on Oxford India paper, complete in one vol., 7s. 6d. net. 


HESIOD. 


Translated by A. W. MAIR. With Introduction and Appendices. 


STATIUS’ SILVAE. 


Translated by D. A. SLATER. With Introduction and Notes. 


SAINT BERNARD ON CONSIDERATION. 


Translated by GEORGE LEWIS. With Introduction and Notes, 


TURBERVILE’S NOBLE ARTE OF 
VENERIE OR HUNTING. 


Linen rag wa » gates with the types given to the University by 


Dr. Fell, 1660. net. [New Volume Pudor and Stuart Library. 


THE SHIRBURN BALLADS, 1535-1616. 
Edited from the MS. by ANDREW CLARK, With 39 Illustrations from 
black-letter copies, 10s. 6d. net. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With 2 Collotypes and 9 Facsimile 
Title-pages, 7s. 64. net. 


CAROLINE POETS. 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Vol. 1.: CHAMBERLAYNE, 
BENLOWES, K. PHILIPS, HANNAY. l0s. 64. ol. 
MARMION, HALL, GODOLPHIN, AYRES, CHALKHILL, CAREY, 
HAMMOND, BOSWORTH. 10s. 6d: net. 


BLAKE'S POETICAL WORKS. 


A New and Verbatim Text from the MS., Engraved, and Letterpress 
Originals, with Variorum Readings and : ane Notes and 
Prefaces. By JOHN SAMPSON. 10s. 6d. net. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 


Including Materials never before printed in any edition of the Poems. 
Edited, with Textual Notes aud Bibliographical List of Editions, by 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON. With Portrait of Shelley and 2 other Collo- 
type Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Textual Notes, by H. BUXTON 
FORMAN, C.B. With 5 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SHAKESPEARE APOCRYPHA 


(being fourteen Plays at some time attributed to Shakespeare). E/lited. 
with critical Introductions, Apparatus, and Bibliography, by C 

TUCKER BROOKE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net; India paper. 7s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with the India paper edition of the OXFORD SHAKESPEARE. 


THE OXFORD POETS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; on Oxford India paper, from 5s. Each contains a 
Photogravure Portrait, 


on EW VOLUMES. 
CRABBE. omplete Poetical Works. 


Edited by the ae and Mrs, CARLYLE. 


THOMSON. Complete Poetical Works. 


Edited by J. LOGIE BOBERTSON, 





THE OXFORD THACKERAY. 


A New Illustrated Edition in Seventeen Volumes, 
somngnt and Baied by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
The ar 1 1 as far as possible. Th 
aw finally "eft it, ars most interesting Ppa oon = oa 
orms being su in footnotes or in a 
eas ppendices. Copyright matter ig 
There are nearly 2,000 illustrations gathered from 
ber’ 4 ee known, of “i — ESO, Come 
e ‘ord Thackeray, printed on good ordinary 
respects with the ** Fiveside” crown 8vo edition of Dickens's Werke aan = 
price in cloth is 2s. net for each volume. There is also a foolscap $vo Edition, ‘ 
printed on India paper, which matches the *‘ Oxford India Paper Dickens” 
the price being 2s. 6d. net for each volume, baund in cloth. In both cases be 
books can be obtained in a variety of leather bindings. “4 
Prospectuses Of THE CHEAPEST ILLUSTRATED THACKERAY yet 
issued post-free on application, and of all Booksellers, 
Athenaeum.—“ This edition with all its advantages is certain of 
it is wonderfully cheap when compared with earlier issues.’ a 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE 
AND POETRY. 


Uniform volumes, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64, net each; lambskin, thin boards, 
gilt extra, 38. 6d. net each. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ There is nothing better in its way than this series of 
reprints of rare texts, so full of attraction for the literary mind.” 


NEW VOLUMES. 
SELECT POEMS OF WILLIAM BARNES. 


ame and Edited by THOMAS HARDY, with a Preface and Glossaria| 
oles 


POEMS BY JOHN CLARE. 
With Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
MRS. INCHBALD’S A , SIMPLE STORY. 


With Introduction by G. L. STRACHE 


WAR SONGS. Collected ty CHRISTOPHER Srong, 
With Introduction by General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. On India 
paper, 3s. net. 


GALT’S ANNALS OF THE PARISH. 
Edited by G. S. GORDON. 

ECHOES FROM THE OXFORD 

MAGAZINE, 1883-1890. 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 


150 Votumes Now Reapr. Prices from 1s. net to 5s. 6d. net each. List of 
Titles on application. Printed on ordinary or thin paper. 


LATEST VOLUMES. 


JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 


By CHARLES WELLS. With an Introduction by A. C. SWINBURNE, 
ond a Bowe on Rossetti and Charles Wells by THEODORE WATTS. 
UNTON. 


MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH, 


With an Introduction by CLEMENT SHORTER. 


OXFORD. EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 


NEW VOLUMES READY IMMEDIATELY. 


LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Prose and Verse. 


Edited by T. HUTCHINSON, Editor ef the Oxford WORDSWORTH 
and SHELLEY, &c. 
Vol. I. MISCELLANEOUS PROSE, ELIA, LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA, 
Vol. I. TALES FOR CHILDREN, PUETRY FOR CHILDREN, 
POEMS, DRAMATIC WORKS. Crown 8vo, from 2s. per 
volume, 
In One Volume, on Oxford India paper, ones feap. 8vo, 1,768 pages, cloth, 
5s. net ; or in leather bindings, from 6s, 6d. ne 
In Two Vokimes, on Oxford India paper, ion feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, net per 
volume ; or in leather bindings, from 4s. net per volume. 





THE TRIPLED CROWN. 


A Bo»k of English, Scotch, and Irish Verse for the age of six to sixteen, 
chosen and arranged by three of that age. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
on Oxford India paper, 4s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—* Should be much in request as a gift-book.” 

Church Times.—“ One of the most refreshing anthologies ever collected.” 


NOTES ON SCOTTISH SONG 
BY ROBERT BURNS. 


Written in an interleaved copy of the Scots Musical Museum, with 
Additions ey ROBERT RIDDELL and others. Edited by the late 
J. C. DIC Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Edition limited to 255 
A copies. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application, 





London : 


HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 








Loupon ; Printed by Love & Sineemnen 
at their Otkce, 
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